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EPIS TILE DEDICATORY 
TO H1sS 


Royal Highnes 


PRINCE 
DENMARK: 


| RINCES, Great Sir, 
of ſuperlative Efteem 
Mp have to their Glory 
v promoted the Excellencies 
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of Science, and are accor- 
dingly conſpicuous 1n Re- 
cords of Fame: If they 
have been Illuftrious in 
their ſphere , the Court; 
they havenot judg'd them- 
ſelves greater under a Ca- 
nopy of State, than when 

their Grandeur has Flou- 
rith'd, with the Incourage- | 
ment and Growth of the 
Arts of Knowledge. 

And tho' Princes, as to | 
the condua oftheir Aﬀeairs, 
may by their Prudence 
ſele&t their proper Mini- 
ſters, and Courtly obſer- 
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vance of fuch on whom 


they confer the Grace of 


Offciary Dignities : 'Tis 
not to be denied, That Sci- 
ence, without other Court-= 
ſhip than its own Merit: 
ought to be an clpecial 
Favourite of the Soul» and 
chiefly lo valud by the 
moſt Eminent of Men. 

A Motive of ſuch high 
Importance, thar it caus Sd 
the Great A/zxander to de- 
Clare, T hat he had rather 
bea Prince of Science. than 
Commander of the vaſt 
Dominions Poſteſsd by 


nim : 
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him: And doubtlets, he 
in great part, made good 
the Expreſſ1on, both as to 
his own Abilities, and the 
Improvements he recervd 
from his Tutor Ar://orle - 
Whoſe Learned Works 
had never been 1o far dif- 
fusd in the World, had 
chey not been incourag'd 
and aſſiſted by the Coun- 
tenance and Power of his 
famous Pupil. 

The next great Example 
was 7ulins Ceſar» Who 1s 
mention'd, by P/utarch, as 
a Parallel in Valour and 


War- 


| DEDICATORT. 


Warlike Conqueſts-to the 
Mighty Alexander; but far 
ſurpaſſing the conduct of 
mis Arms and Counſels 
| of State, as to the perpe- 
tual Memorial of his Glo- 
ry and Erudite Accomplith- 
ments; Men famous: in: 
Mathematical Science were 
Authorisd by him, to. a- 
mend the then Erroneous 
computation of the Sun's { 
\ Annual Revolution ; to | 
Which at this Day, in the 
 Fuhan Year, we own our | 
| Calendar, and the Month 
of Zuly gedicated to his 

eVer- 
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everlaſting Renown in the 
Year that was Rectified by 
his Imperial Command : 
A work tran{cending the 
greateſt of Is Ex wth y 
Fame, as to the height of 
the Suns. the Sovercig In of 
Light, his Name is exalted 
in Story. 

If the Great 7u/us Ceſar 
from his Soveraign Dig- 
nity and vaſt Ingenuity of 


Mind, was fignally-accom- 
pliſhd to patroniſe fo ſub- 
Iyme a Performance ; what 
could recompence the De- 
{crts of ſuch famous Per- 


ons, 
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10ns , .who were his ſub- 
ſi ervient Aſtiſtants, or as it 
were the Miniſters of 
Heaven, in order to g1Ve 
the Sun? s Ecliptick Year 
2 renovated Condu& and 
Glory : Of which Perſons 
Sofigenes, a Mathematician 
_of #2 gt IS chictly men 
| tiond. 
; But were his Aftrono- 
mical Abilities compar d 
With admird 7ycho , who 
was of Noble Extraction 
in the fame Nation where 
the many great Predecel- | 
{ors s of F your Royal High- | 
a neſs | 
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nels had Dommion and 
Birth. 'tis not to be doubt- 
ed that the accurate Skill 
and Obſcrvations of Tycho 
the Dane had exceeded $1 
figenes the Apgypiian: And 
poſſibly, had he been con- 
tulted,might have furniſhd 
the W orld with a more 
pertect Computationofthe 


Year, than is, either the 7u- 
han or Gregorian Account: 


His admirable Skill, Vigi- 
lancy and Experience; M- 
ploy'd Twenty Years in 
Aſtronomical Science, did 

im a manner Crown his vaſt 
" __Endea- 
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Endeavours 2 There being 
no Obſervations, at this 
_ Day, that can compare 
with thoſe made by unpa- 
| rallelld Tyco. 
And 'is not improba- 
| ble, amongſt his Aſtrolo- 
gicat Predictions, were 
they guns i a he 
{11gnally Prelag'd the ha 
Alliance of Sd] our Royal 
Highneſs both to 'the Da- 
niſh and Enghſb I hrone : 
And how, in furure I imez 
You would be no lels a Fa- 
vourer and Promoter of 
the Excellencies of Mathe- 
a 2 matical 
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matical Learning, than any 
of Your Monarchial Pre- 
deceſlors. 

Nor can the extraordi- 


nary Dignity be unknown 


to Your Royal Highneſs, 
by whuch that Science does, 


and Heart, in order to the 
Divine Contemplation--of 
the wonderful Movements 
and Beings of the Celeſtial 


Orbs, however far diſtant 
FrOM us. 


Tf the Sun Revoives 1: 
his DiwurmlCircumference 


HOLES 


beyond all others, advance 
the Elevation of the Eyes. 
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more than Steen. Milli- 
ons of Engh/ſh Miles: to 
what admirable, tho- leſs 
proportion, does therr a- 
mount the Period he makes 
in every Hour,and Minute 
of I ime. 
Inſomuch, that it may 
be Affirmd, that by Aftro- 
nomical Calculations nn a 
high Meaſure, we are Di- 
vinely taught to be more 
perl} jicuous Admirers: of 
the Heavenly Works and 
Condudt of the Almighty»: 
than otherwiſe a be 
auſcer nd by us: Which 
WoOn- 
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wonderful Movements of 


the Sun, Planets and Stars, 


together with the Benugm- 


ties of Heaven incident to 
their Illuminations, Cau- 
fes and Effects, are, toour 
Admiration, with 1luch a 
ſtupendious Facility Dil- 


posd, and Ordaind above; 


that it can be attributed 
to.no other Original, than 


the Operations of Incom- 


prehenfible Providence. 
But of what Subſtance, 
and Manner of Exiften Coy 


the Celeſtial Luminaries, 
together with the Incom- 
menſurable 
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menſurable Orbs, Height 
and Diſtances in which 
they Revolve, may be de- 
find ; are I houghts that 
have been the inextricable 
Aﬀomiſhment of Learned 
Pens, as they have been 
posd to determine the Na- 
ture of their Eflence and: 
other Propriceties. : 
Notwithſtandings it ap- 
| pears, Thatby Writers of 
| Refind Judgments, the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, | 
with whatſoever may be | 
| denominated the Orbs a- 
| Hove; are deemd. in a man= 
ner; 
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ner, by them eirher ſpiri- 
tual Appearances, or equi- 


valently ſuch, for want of 


other-extrordinary Epithet, 
or Definement ſuitable to 


the Nature of their FH- 
ſence and Motion ; by 
real on that their Subſtance 


does not admit any viſible 


Change, or Alteration in 
them: 3 "W hich would be 


perceptible, were they not 


eflentially diſtinct from 


all Elementary Compoſt 
flons, 
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Thele Inttances in briet, 
| thought fit to prelent to 
Your Royal Highnets, as 
preparatory to "Your In- 
{petion of iuch Particu- 
lars as ] have Writren 
in this Book, on the Philo- 
lophy, and Mathematical 
Paſlages Inlcrib'd by Des- 
Caries: Which are Hum- 
bly Dedicated to the peru- 
fal of Your Royal High. 
neſs, by 


Tour Moft Dutiful 
Humble Servant, 


ED. HOW ARD. 
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2g If Princes, or Supreme Magiſtrates ; 


it wonderfully Tmpron ves the Conduct and 
Prudence ”h * their Rule, and fits their | 
ſubordinite Muniſters with ſuch fegiral 
Qualifications, ag natzrally "hniff tbe 
courſe Tgnorance of vulgar Men, and | 
Attra& their Obedience. Tho Iron bz 
2 barſh ard ragged Metal, the Load- 
_ can affeedly draw it : And doubt- 
leſs. Fhdolophicgl Hnoyfledgs,s when gue 
ly Communicated.» þas#- a--mere. compleat 
and genuine Gem on the Souls 5. A 
Men :\ as i uſetully difplays the" he 
and facile” 4 onduct of” Providenge, in 
ai, poſong ” Government and Contex- 


ture <f_ ihe Univerle, with its _' 
Lippurrenances : LT: whieh may be. oh- 


Jers 'd fuch a- perſpicuons” ant Tap 

compliance to Order and Rule, that Na-. 

_ ture ſeems but an FE mpreſs of PhiloG- 
phical Science, as. ſhe Oraains, 'by Caulcs 
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From whoſe great Example may well. 


be ſuppos'd, 7 ba the Wile and Learned 
of Men Inſtituted Civil and Doctrinal. 
Societies, as the myſt natural Direcars 

and Conſtrvators of Humane Being. 
Nor can the total World "he mare 
aptly denominated than the vaſt Preſence- 
Chamber of Nature; i which, by. a 
general admittance to the Eyes of Man- 
rind, may be perceiv'd ber anon Or- 
naments of State and Greatneſs : But 
in that mighty R oom ſhe iS moſt fog- 
nificantly attended by the Nobleſs m Know- 
ledge, who .cleareft diſcern Philoſophical 
Grandeur ; an@ eſpectally how, and where 
it is moſt requiſ ztely Eminent when wed- 
aed to Mathematical Science tbe Queen 
of Truth : Without which Sole emnity, 
7t 1s impoſſible to celelrate Nature, or 
Providence, the ſuilime Diſpoler f ber 
woiderful Operations, denonſirably ad- 
mrable ; and conſequently that the Hours 
/ 
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of Time, by which we ſubſiſl, together 


with its ccommodions Sealons, could not, 
otherwiſe be computed by us : Whereas, 
contrarily, ungracious Ignorance, as alſo 
beedleſs negle& and contempt of Science, 
are uſually ſuch Concomitants as chiefly 
proceed from cuſiomary Sloth and illite- 
rate Modes of Converſation ; even in 
Perſons of ſuperior Degree, who ſhould 
be, to the exalting of the Dignity of their 
Souls, leading Examples and eſpecial 
Incouragers of ſuch Paris of Know- 
ledge, as might Embelliſh their Eſteem, 
and Patronize tbe Endeavours of others : 
But too many of theſe, bowever big in Looks, 
Eſtate, and Intereſt, and accordingly their 

cutward Meen and Appearance ; cannot 


but inwardly Bluſh, if deeply confider'd 
by them, bow diminitively they are En- 


douPd, if compard with the Intellecuals 


of many of their Inferiors'; or as if they 


were Born meerly to Injoy the Afﬀuence 


and 


The PREFACE 
and Pleaſures of Life, without recom- 
penſing their value, by fitting of their 
Underſtandings in order to 2 due Intelli- 
gence of the Cauſes and Bounties of 
Nature, from whence they proceed. 

If the Titles that ſuch Men have to 
their external Grandeur, Quality, or 
Eſtate, were queſtion'd or debas'd, they 
would doubtleſs reſent it accordingly ; if 
not bold themſelves oblig'd to clear their 
Repute and Intereſt , zn- all thoſe- Conſs- 
drations, 

But were they requir'd to make Ont their 
Claims r0- Polite Literature , they could 
not but Concede, T hat there are more 
Knights of St. George than Honourers of 
SCIENCE. 

Nor can it be denyd, That whenſoe- 
ver the Eminencies of Science are not- 
commendably Patroniz'd, tbe Inconveni- 
ence muſt neceſſarily ariſe from” the: too 
frequent Depravitiess of Converſation and- 

Manners, 
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j 
7 Manners that to cover Foppiſh, or De- 
bauch'd Ignorance, would diſguiſe the 
want of Apprehenſion by endeavoirttg 
to Ridicule Knowledge by abſurd and 
ſicenctonus Railleries. 
| Not that it is to be expeFed, that all 
| Perſons: of Dignity, or jſuch as are- ad- 
wvanc'd to Degrees of Truſt, or Magi- 
ſtracy in the Nation ; ſhouid be all Pro- 
 ficients;2 Philoſophical ad. Mathemari- 
cal. Erudition :- 7 bo more advantagions | 
and uſefully becoming , in them, relating 
20.4þeir National 'Afﬀairs 'and Stations, 
on, whafoever account ; than: to. others of 
inferior concernment and manner of Life. 
Wherefore, *tis_ very conducing both ny P 
Service of the Publick, and laſting A 
planſe and. Fame of ſuch As. - "4 r 
ibey are.not Scientifically :capacitated, or 
their Abilities otherwiſe imployd, that they 
would be R enown'd Incouragers of Learn- 
ing, togetber with convenjent Bouncy; 


by 
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by which means ſuch Perſons might be ſup- 

* ported in Schools, and Places ſet apart 

for that purpoſe, that are ſufſiciently as- 

' compliſh'd to Inſtruct others in the befre- 

\  mention'd Sciences: Which in a {hort 
time m'ght exalt the Acagemical Fame of 
England 0 a Second Athens. 

How many Petitions bave conti- 
tinually been preſented ta the Royal 
Magiſtrate, and favourd by Perſons of 
neareſt Acceſs to the Throne, that tend 
to private Advantages and Exaltatious to 
Stations of Superiority and Profit ; but 
amongſt all theſe Addreſles, few to be 
ol ſerv'd, that wenld advance ihe publick 
Honour and Emoluments, that deſervedly 
appertain 10 the Advancement of the Skill, 
and Arts of Knowledge? Which is no 

ſmall reaſon,that the moſt conſiderable Parts 
| and Exerciſe of Humane Underſtanding 
: are fo thinly diſceru'd, or tro commoncy 


decay'd amongſt us. 
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If Scientifical Abilities have a curſory 


deference and value, from ſome Perſons who 
are not: Learned enough to prove their 
Eſteem of Performances of excellent Im- 
portance; the Applauſe that it receives 
from not a few of them, is no better than 
the bare Encomium of Vertue : Which 
caus'd the Poet Juvenal to reflef on the 
unworthy of bis Time, when he ſays, 
tbat------ probitas Jaudatur et alget : 
As if Men were oblig'd to Improve tbe 


Knowledge of Others, at the Coſt of 


their Diligence; or enouzh rewarded, if 
not Voted djwn by the |gnorant : Which 
cold regard, or at beſt, but a luke-warm 
reſp to Science; is no ſmall Caule, 

that many of our youthful Nobility and 

Gentry ſo rawly reiurn from Academies 

and Tutors : From whence it afterwards 

Tteceeds, that they far more incapably 
enter up.n ive Service of the Nation, 
a Land, or Sea, than otberwiſe they 
might 
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might : And fir no other Reaſon, than 
becauſe Philoſophical and Mathematical 
Excellencies are not more familiarly 
I aught and Pract 'd. 

'T were too much, in this Place, 19 re- 
count the many commodious Applications 
and Utes of thoſe Sciences, in reference to 
Publick 414 Private Afﬀairs : Which 
are, on divers Accounts, (o very conſs- 
derable, ax they might deſerve the dili- 
gence of a Learned Pen, to enumerate 
their Conjoyn'd value ; by which the Cauſes, 
Effects, Motions, and Operations of 
Nature would be more experimentally and 
certainly underftood. 

And what onght more ſublimely to be 
confsder'd, the continu'd Bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence, in their moft natural Methods, 
beftlow'd on Mankind, would be without 
Philolophical and Mathematical Know- 
ledge, mſenſzbly perceiv'd, if not ſupinely 
nadvertedby us. Andtho' the Suns Times 

03 faithful 
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faubful Accountant, together with the Moon 
and dDtars, tn heir outward appearance, 
invite the VV ouzer of our Eyes ; and 
what 1s far tore incomprebenſ;ble, the 
manner of their Exiſtencies and Sver- 


ffied Progrelſions in their Orbs above : 
Tet in none of theſe ſupreme Confidera- 


tions, could they be rationally admir'd, 
however vaſt their Diſtance # om Ws ; 
did nit Science exalt our Intelle&s to 
ſuch approximate and neceſſary Compu- 
rations, as render them, thy” no farther 
app. eb ended by us, the effeFual Support- 
ers of our Worldly Beings 
And if a Catechiſm = pertinently 
Compil'd of the Works of the Omnipo- 
rent, joyn'd 10 that of bis Holy Word, 
an: ! ducl explain'd by National Authori- 
: It might ivr 2 mor? palvabls Con- 
x on even to obſtinate Oppoſers, that 
God wes Exiſt, than can be deduc'd 
fom the ſ? mplicity of meer Deliet, howſo- 
eUer convey. Nothing 
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Nothing being fo demonſtravly EU 


aent, to Humane Comprehenſion, as 
what is afparently manife;; to the Eye 
ard Senles ; 10 which purpoſe the Divine 
Application of the undeniable Aſſurance 
and Prof to be attain'd by the Scien- 
ces precedently mentio'd, would undoubt- 
ealy inclne the moſt þ rudent of Men 
aevoutly to acquieſce, ani profligate from 
their Souls, the too common inconfiderate 
Tenents, and Atheiſm of others : As 
alſo, to their ſuperlative Glory, conſpicu- 


ouſly diftinguiſh'd from ſuch numbers of 
Mankind, that no farth.r imploy their 


Underſtandings, than by Indulging the 
ſenſual SatisfaTions and Pleaſures of Life - 
Amongſt whom, may be found ſuch an 
impious ſort of Men, that to Varniſh 


their evil. Examples, and ſtains of Man- 


ners, would ſeem refin'd under the Name 
of W its - And thereby arrogate to them- 
ſelves an Arbitrary Deciſcon, 01 neglef 


of 
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of whatſoever they pleaſe to diſallow, or 


7s above their Capacities to value : And 
theſe, for the greateſt part, are antipa- 
this'd to all polite Science; or determine 
it, as a Font reſoly'd by them, far in- 
ferior to their boſe Drolleries, Lam- 
poons, ſcurrilous Refle&tions, aid A- 
bules impudently pornted againſt the ange- 
nious Deſert, and Performances of 0- 
thers ; as on the Feet of their ignomini- 
ous Verle, they run in the Nation. | 

And ſirange it is, that ſuch ungracious 
A ſlociators ſhould not only have their 
ordinary Countenancers and Abetters; | 
but alſo their Leaders, Men of Title, | 
who, as their Captain-Generals, command 
their unaiſciplin'd Liſts: As if by their 
endeavours, Ignorance, and contempt 
of Knowledge, might be no leſs pre- 
walent, than when the barbarous Goths 


and Vandals demolifh'd Records of pre- 


cedent Literature. 
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But, Heaven be thaikd, the preſent 
Age does yet abound with ſuch I1u1able 
Ingenuities aud Patrons of Erudition, 
as enough defeat the Malice ad Igno- 
rance of :Uiterate Oppoſers : T be only 
remaining means, and ſirong reſery?, by 
which the value of Philolophy, with 
all its Accompliſhments, may recerve 
ſuitable Acceptance and Prote@ion, 

To which worthy Perſonages, next 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Denmark, together with ſuch of eminent 
Qualiry,, who have Inconrag'd the Im- 
preſſicn, is chiefly preſented the conſide- 
rable Importance of this Book : Not 
doubting, 1Þ4t it may be inſpeffed, by a 
Fudicious Eye, no hſs valuable in En- 
gliſh, where it diſſents from Des-Cartes, 
| than his did receive Applauſe when pub- 
, lifhd with the beſ# of bis Eloquence and 


Reaſons, in French, of Latin. 


Net- 
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Notwithſtanding "tis very obſervable, 
That ſome fantaſtical Judgments 1 leſs 
propenſely value French Authors iba 
the reception they give to the. Mode 
of Cloaths that are devis'd by T aylers at 
Paris. «+ rr < 

But as to the Productions of the 
Mind, by advai:cement of Science, 'is 
pah ably known, T bat the moſt Learned 
and Accurate Productions ard Inven- 
_ tions of the Freneh have not been only 
Equaltd but Improuv'd by Engliſh Wr1- 
ters: To which purpoſe, I will, inſtea1 
of many, Inſert a few Examples. 

Vieta, who is acknowledg'd the firſ} 
Author of the commodious Uſe of literal 
Algebra, had be liv'd contemporary with 
our Engliſh Harriot, muſt have granted, 
T hat the moſt curious Part, or in which 
conſeſts the main dHecret of that pro- 
found Science, was diſcover d and com- 


pleated by bim. And ſo well perceiv'd 
by 
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by Des-Cartes, ihat he, in the manner 
of a Plagiary derives the moſt exquiſcie 
Part of bis Algebraical Skill awd Pro- 
ceſs, from our Learned Hlarriot - Aud 
ſo publiſh to the Worl/, in the Hiſtory 
of Algebra eruditely compil'd by Dr. 
Wallis. 

To Harriot may be added our famous 
Oughtred, whoſe deep Mathematical 
Knowledge and Perfection of T heo- 
rems, was never exceeded by any French 
Writer. 

In the Fudgment of Vieta, it was 
thought impoſſible, by knowing ihe ſample 
Anomaly of the Sun, or Planets, Geo- 
metrically 10 find ihe Equated ; ihe con- 
trary of which ts evidently prov'd by the 
I earned Bp. Seth Ward in his Book 
Emritled Altronomia Geometrica. 

If the Ingenious Peter Ramus 2.:s 
the firſk Deviſer of the Analyſis 77 
Numbers of tve Cubick Root; ihe Opec- 

d rat ie 
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ration is much- facilitated by the accuraie 


Invention of Mr. Joleph Raphſon, in bis 
Converging Series, to his praiſe now 
extant. 

And what yet more ſuperlatively Ex- 
ceeds to the Honour of this Ifland, both 
Ancient and Modern Inventions; is ad.- 
mirably evident in the Structure of Lo- 
garithms Comfi''d by the famous Lord 
Napier : By which the former Difficul- 


zies of Mathematical Computations, 


every kind, are totally wavd; and in 
their fiead facil; Calculations by Loga- 
rithrs, reſolu's with caſe aid delight. 


If Philoſophically compar'd French Au- 


rthors with Engliſh ; or inſtead of more, 


Des-Cartes be mention'd, according to 
the Eſteem allow'd him by ſome Perſons - 
The Works of our Incomparable Bacon 


may be Inſtanc'd as an experimental Con- 


futation of the Failings of the other ; with 
no leſs aſſurance, than that probable Truth 


condemns 
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condemns Fiction : Nothing being mare 
gracions in a Philoſopher, 1b4: @ nainrat 
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diſcovery of Cauſes and Effects : Or 7n- 
aeed, when the Parts of a Naturaliſt and 
Philoſopher are duely joynd : Which at. 
ally elevated the admirable Reputation 
allow'd to the Georgicks of Virell ; 
becauſe in them he manifeſtly diſclſes 
the Effets and Operations of Nature, 
obviouſly agreeable to common Obſerva- 
tion: And I cannot hiken azy Works 
more eminently to the excellency of bis, 
than the natural manner of Philoſophy 
aeliverd by unparalled Bacon. 
Whereas, if we confide on the Prin- 


ciples of Des-Cartes, we muſt rely on 


fictitious Inventions, inſtead of waranta- 


ble Experience; as will appear by the 


_ enſuing Remarks 07 the Parts I T reat of. 


No Man can dyuvt, that any Thing ts 
more requiſite, or deſerv'dly commendable, 
than the Endeavours whereby to fathom 


d 2 frcb 
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a Depths of Science, as pertinently 

ontribute to the profoundeſt Search and 
Satirfettion of the Humane Mind : A- 
moiig ſt which, none are n.ore conſiderable 
than fa co as moſt Empbatically  conduce 
to the Apfrebendirg the wond-rful Man- 
ner by which the animated Being and 
Lite, with all their Proprieties, exiſt in 
the Bady of Man: 

And <4 Parts of Contemplation, 
efn'd Literature, can ſo naturally cnvelliſh 
tbe Intellect, as the rational diſcernment of 
02 Being of tbe Humane: Soul ; and 
bow it operatively conſpiies with its 
Corporeal R eſtdence ? T be wunderſtand- 
ing of which, if ſufficiently acquir'd, 
may be deem'd the Quintefſence, or Soul 
of "Philoſophical K nowledge ; as it in- 
ſtrufts us 10 comprebend the Nature of 


the Soul, that appertains io our Per- 


_ fons. 


Many 
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Many are the Opinions of Philoſo- 


phers, ot neceſſary to be mention'd _ 
by which ibcy d ffer nit more from thei 
ſelves than Des-Cartes does from "I 
of them, concerning the Manner of” FE x- 
iſktence ani. 0 ojeratirg of the doul 1 the 
Humane Body : The main of whiſe Te. 
nent, or Idea, as be calls it, is, TI hat 
the "WON Mind being a Thinking 
Subſtance, committed to the Body, by 
God, may ſenſibly apprehend Objects, 
without the uſe of the Senſes, or be- 
tg precedently entertain'd by them : 
By which Opinion of his be oppoſes com- 
mon Fxperience, together with that no- 
:cd. Philolophical Axiom, T hat nothing 
is 1h the Intelle&t, which was not firſt in 
the dSenles. 

I{ a Man becomes acciaentally Blind, 
there is not therefore with tbe lcſs of bis 
Sight any ſuch Curtain drawn before bis 
Tmaghtaron, that totally obſcurer the 1V4e- 


worial 
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morial of Thbinos formerly impreſsd on 
his Intellecs by the Senfes. So that 
the Maxim of Des Cartes Is far more 
Blind, than a ſightleſs Man ; as be ſlates 
his Inference: 'T bo upcn this obſcure 
Principle he eres tha main Foundation 
of the firſt Part of his Philoſophy, as 

zt relates to Humane Cognition. 
Notwuthſtandi:g, heis ſo fond of the 
New-faſhion'd Ideas aid Notions which 
be there not a little magnifies, that he 
expoſes them, ( as be finds occaſion ) to 
the view of his Reader 7n other Parts 
of bis Works, beſides thoſe I have to 
do with ; witneſs the Fourth Particular 
of the Firſt Chapter of his Dioprricks, 
or of Light and the manner of Vifi- 
on by the Teleſcope, where he has this 
unintelligible E xprefſion : 1f we confi- 
der, ſates be, the diſtin&ion that a Man 
Blind, from his Nativity, can make 
betwixt the Colour of I]rees, Water, 
Stones, 
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Stones, and the like, meerly by the uſe 


and touch of the Staff he walks with : 
no leſs. certainly, than ſeeing Men can 
diſcern Red, Yellow, or Blew, in any 
viſible Objed ; although heir differen- 
. ces could be no other, in ſuch Bodies, 
than diverfities of Motion, or the re- 
hſtance they make to the Blind Man's 
Staft. 

It has been an undoubted Maxim, 
T hat wholoever is Blind, is no judge of 
Colours : But by. the quaint Philoſophy 
of this Author. it ſeems a reſolu'd Point, 
That a Man may ſee without the uſe 
of Eyes : So that a ſightleſs Man, who 
cannot make a- ſafe Step without a Guide, 
may, if condufed to wor. to the end of 
a Street, declare certainly of what Shape, 
Figure, or Colour, every Poſt is that be 
roucher with the Staff that ſupports 


him, 
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I confeſr, as I Read this Particular, 
I expefed, that he 1; ou!d bave ſomewhat 
mo:e exalted the Comnceit, by Afirming, 
T hat a Blind Man might perfe&ly inſpect 
through the Glaſſes of the Teleſcope, he 
there Writes of; and next give an ac- 
count of the Brgaeſs, Diameiers, and va- 
rious appearances of the Stars, colours of 
the Rain-bow, and o:ber Meteors : In 
Summ, be might have as well Aſſerted, 
that the Far cod perform the Office of 
Seeing, as by feeling it could be executed, 
in any kini, by a Blind Man's manaze- 
ment, 6p 

Nor leſs unintelligible is the general 
Definition be gives, in the before-mention d 
Head, of Colours; which he Terms 
no other than various Modalities, by 
wich they are receiv'd iv Objects of 


Colour. Whereas they are certain Pro- 
prieties inſeperooly appertainiig both to 


a:tmated, and inanimr'ed Bodies ; as 


4" 10 
furs 
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ſure as a Brown Horſe is naturally dif- 


ferem from a Gray, or Chelnut : And 
were a weak Imagination, to eſtimate 
Colour, otherwiſe than Nature has ap- 
propriated it to particular Subjects : And 
whoſcever would fancy the conirary, let 
him iry, whether he can waſh a Black- 
moor's Þ ace untill it becomes White. 
Another paſſage he Inſerts in the 4th 
Chapter of his Dioptricks, where he 
ſtates his Idea of the Soul, as a diſtin& 
Subſtance ſeparated from the Senſes, 
by ſuppoſing, that 'tis the Soul alone, 
and not the Body, that is ſenſibly con- 
cern'd : As he would infer fromExtaſte, 
or diſtracted Contemplation ; in which 
Circumſtance he conceives,that the Soul 


is totally abſtrated from the Corporeal 


Parts: Whilſt the Body remains ſtu- 


pified, or bereav'd of Senſe ; no leſs 
than when by Wounds, or Dilcaſes, 


the Brain 1s prejudic'd. 


But 


c 
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But could he Think, that in any 
ſuch diſlurbance of Body ana Mind, 
the Soul does more than live as well 
as ihe Body ; ſrice, in that cmdition, 
tis impoſſible for the Soul to aff delibe- 
rately, of any Thing, whilſt the Senſes 
are diſabled, or not aſſiſting ber Operati- 
ons? Tet in this plight of Body and 
Mind, he 1s very inclinable to deter- 
mine the Soul, a ſeparate Thinking Sub- 
Rance, but incapable of fenſibly execu- 
ting her Intelleaual Faculty ; which is 
much 1he ſame, as to allow her, in this 
Eaſe, a nonſenſical Exiſtence ; or not a- 
vle ro apprebend any Obet without the 
concurring of the Senſes, 

T his Qbje&ion is unaeniavly manifeſt 
if pertinently conſeder'd the main Poten- 
rials, by which are attually effeled and 
hos the eſſential Capacities of the 
Life of the Intellect and Senſes, as they 
animative.y conſpire im the Body of Man - 


For 
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For as there are always Extant a ſuf- 


ficient Quantity of the moſi refin'd Spi- 


rits, or Quinteſſence naturally extraded 


from the Corporeal Temperament, and 


in a wonderful and indiſcernable Method 
aiffus'd into the Cells and Crannes of the 
Prain ; by which means, as the excel- 


Tent Lord Bron obſerves, they are able 


to Move the whole maſs, or weight of 


the Body, in the moſt {wiftelt Opera- 


tions and Exerciſe : Tet by no ſearch,or 
anatomical TnſpeFion are theſe admirable 
Particles, or Quinteſſences of our Na- 
ture, at all diſcernable: T hy not to be ae- 
nied,that they conſiſt of quantitative Parts; 
becauſe nothing but Quantity can operate 
on quantitative Dimenſ#ons, as ſignified 


by Humane Compoſition. 


Wherefore, the wonderful Being and 
Hive Force of 1he material |Spirits, or 
() uinteſſence of the Corporeal Temper, 
car have ns other apter Epithet, than was 

e 2 grven 
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given by Democritus to his Notion of 


Atoms, wiich he conceiv'd by Reaſon 
and Experience to be Things really 
Exiſting, but not to be perceiv'd by 
the Senfe of Seeing. 1 his Notion wel! 
apprebeiided is more than ſufficient to con- 
vic} the Tenent, of D-s-Cartes, where- 
by he would define the Humane Soul 
to be a diſtinct Thinking Subſtance in 
the Body of Man, where it has Being, 
Action and Lite; yer diſcharg'd, in 
point of I hought, from the Accom- 
pliſhment 1t has 1n the temperial Excel- 
lency that 1c admirably exerts and par- 
takes; ſo that, m that Senſe, it may be 
zermd the Soul of the Body's tempera- 
Ture. 

If at any time, the Seat of the Intellect 
in the Brain 7s perplex'd, confus'd, or de- 
trimentally wounded, or ſiupified, the Soul 
is obſtructed for want of its contiguous 
Paſſage in the Nerves, Arteries, and Si- 


news, 
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news, h:»wever ſubtile the contextur: 
which they derive from the Brain to the 
Parts of the Body : Which could not be, 
if the Soul, according t this Author, were 
in vubſtance eſlentially diſtin from 
the moſt refin'd Operations and Attri- 


| butes, thar ſenſibly emerge from the Cor- 


poreal Compoſition. Let a Man Contem- 
plite of any ObjeQ, cr Employment of bis 
Senſes, be ſhall find, if auely conſader d, 


T bat in the ſame-moment there is a ready 


Emanation of the Spirits of the Mind, io. 


the [ame purpoſe, which are moſt contiguous 


ro the ſeveral Oſes, Parts, and T empera- 
tures of the Body ; tho not. otherwiſe Sp:- 


ritual : Wherefore, the Soul may not be im-. 


properly term'd equivalently ſuch, as by ber 
mmpercepiible Eſſence, She has, in a man- 
ner, an ubiquitary Efficacy in the to- 
tat B:dy, and every of its Parts and Mem- 


bers, 
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If the Souls of all Mankind be commit- 


ted to Bodies, by Gol, as ſo many T binking 


Subſtances; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
they all bad a precedent Creatim , and there- 


 . fore could boſe nothing of their Perfe@ion, 


until joyn'd io the Body. 

But if according to the Opinion of 
Some, the Soul is traiuttionally produc'd, 
and born with the Body, as the diſpars- 
ties and temperatures of Men, both in 
Mind and Perſon, ſeem to be exerted, 
eitber from Affinity in Blood, or pa- 
rentally propagated by the Connexion of 
the Bodily Parts and Senſes ; it muſt 
according to that 1 enent, be materially 
produc'd. 

Wheref re 'tis far more probable, if the 
Soul be granted a Thinking Subſtance 
united to the Senſes, by the Ordamment of 
the Almighty : Than to allow it, as does 
Des-Cartes, ſeperately and actively intel- 
ligent in the Body of Man. 

of 
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Of what kindof Subſtance this Author 


would define the Humane Soul, 7s not In- 
relligible from any Definition given vy him; 

but as be Affirms it Active and Motional: 

And therefore confi ſe; ng, ſuitably to bis Te- 
uent, of quantitative Parts, it 1: ut be Ele. 

mentarily Compos'd, and conſequently Mor- 

tal by Nature : By reaſon that there is 19 
ſublunary Subſtance, that has not a muta- 
ble and periſhable Being. So that within 
the Compals of the World, and Courſe 
of Providence, there is no Immortal T bing 
that can be, by Man, aptrebended. Which 
maey be naturally Argu'd from the Do- 
&rine of Des-Cartes, as-it relates to the 
Humane Soul. 

Notwithſtanding, to Improve bis Phi- 
lolophical Sy yg 'T will conclude, That 
as a Learned C atholick, 'twas oranted 
by him, that the eternalizing of the 
Humane Soul, however Compos'd, or 
opterauve in the Body of Man, was 


wholly 


IG —_ 
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FN his T bird Part, amongſt divers of 
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wholly to be referr'd to the Decree of the 


Oanipotent. 

In bis Second Part, he proſly defines 
and mijakes the Nature of Body, by 
Afirming, That it does not confiſt, as 
as one Thing may be ſaid to be more 
Ponderous, Hard, or diſtinaly Colour'd 
than another, but as 1t is differently ex- 
tended in Length, Breadth and Depth ; 
which is a very incompatible Tenent, or all 
one as to Aſſert, That Air, Water, Man 


and Beaſt, are no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable, 


than as any one of them are heavier, or 


leſs than another ; tho abſolutely bereau'd 


of their other Proprieties : Which ſhews, 


T bat there is neither Head, or Tail, in 
the Shape of his Treatiſe, 0 this Sub- 


bis queſiionable Poſitions and Phxnome- 
na's, whico 1 conceive are conſederably 


tax'd by mo, be dos tn a high degre?, 
eſſentially 
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eſſentially debaſe the conſpicuous Sphere of 
Glory and Light wiſzbly bebeld in the 
wonderful appearance of the Sun ; which 
according to his Detiniticn, 7s no other 
than a flaming Subſtance ihat flaſhingly 
Moves continually from one place to ano- 
ther within ts Circumference ; but with 


ſuch reſemblance to our common Fire, that 
. 7t diſſobves whatſoever Matter is contigu- 


ous to its Movement : Notwithſtanding 
he would diſtinguiſh it from the Notion 
we have of Fire, as 2t iy fed and main- 
tain'd by conſuming of ſuch Materials as 
are not 100 bard to be difſoluV'd. 


And 1s not this a pretty kind of ai- 

ftintion by which be gives a different 

denomination to the flaming Subſtance, 

as be terms it, of the Sun, from the 

combuſtible Nature of Tarreſtial Fire, 

tho, in effet, be grants that the Ope- 
f 
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ration is the ſame in both : There being 
little differexce betwixtDoſlolution caus'd 
by a flaming Subſtance, and burning, 
2s Matter may be wnder{t.od either way 
alter d or conſum d, 


The Fue:, on woich be concetver the 


flaming Subſtance of the Sun, to operate, 


is no other than, what be calls bis fir 
Element, or imaginary material Fund, as 
be determines, and or.ers it, of the 
Worlds original Being Above aud Be- 
low ; So that by a thcrougb-pac'd fiti- 
on be Confiitutes tbe Heavens and Earth 
materially the fawe. 


Ani if fo, be nujt grant that their 
Subſtance may. be equally ſubjeF to the 
variable Aherations generatively, or cor- 
rupily underſtood, no leſs than Terreſli- 
4 Beings ; which is contradiffory to 
Comm 
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common Experience : There being 1 


ſuch etheria} Changes as are ſrequez:ly 


viſible in T bings Below : Which is an 
uniemable Argumei.t that the Subſtance 
of the Earth con4 never be derivative- 
ly the ſame with that of the Heavens, or 
.riginally ſo Compos'd. Of which the Rea- 
der may be ſatisfied, at large, when be 
Inſpefs my particular Remarks, that 
confirm my general Exception, among [i 
othcr T bings, againſt the Fourth Part 
of his Philoſophy, where be makes 
the Farth, as it were, a diminitive 


Brat engendred by Seeds deſcending from 
Skies. 


To be plain, theſe Parts of his Phi- 
lolophy, which Include the whole, de- 
pend on ſo many fabulous Phxnomenz's 
ana improbable Conjectures, diverſly in- 
troducd by bim, that it is impoſſible to 

to apprebend 
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apprebend any direc Foundation on which 
be erefts the Babel of his Hypotheſis 
n refereice t9 the Heavens and Earth. 
So that it were HOWn mproper, ſhould 
[ 'cad my Pretace by diſcuſſing of ſuch 
Particulars that require a more ample De- 


bate in their proper Places. 


[t beitig more ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of 4 Preface to intimate briefly 


ſuch Obſervations as may give the Rea- 


der 4 taſte of what be is more largely to 
conſader : Wherefore 1 Ju refer him 
to my Remarks as in courſe they are 
to be Read; where I believe he may 
find them as pertinen;ly Compendions as 
Pay endervours e:ul1 accompliſh, or per- 


haps his Ingenuity may exped., 


And for my own V indication, I can 


fancerely avow that I aiſcharg'd, from 
| _y 
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my peruſal of bis Tractates, ſnch o0j1- 
nionative RofleQions as wſualiy flaw from 
the Pens of oppoſite Aurhors: Being 


ſo fully prepar'd both as 19 the R <pure 


of the Perſon and the value 1hat 1 fro- 


penſly allow'd to his great Abilities ; 


That I did, in &+ manner, not djubt 
that T ſhould be proſelited by his Prin- 


ciples. 


But finding, upon a Mature and 
thorough Conſideration, that bis Maxims, 
in divers Particulars, not only check'd 
with my Underſtanding, but alſ» againſs 
the Proofs that might be adjuſted apainſ 
them: I could not but inſer that in a 
Fudicious Conception be was not the ſame 
Des-Cartes, or. Grandee of: Knowledge, 
:hat had been, by many, attributed ts bis 
Character, 


Yo- 
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So that I might well pronounce----- 
(Quantum mutatus ab illo He&ore. Not 
tbat I freſume on my Succeſs farther 
than he contributes to his own Defeat, 
by intruding ſuch Notions, Ideas, Sy- 
ſtems and Exiſtency of Things, that 
could by n» Method of Providence, or 
Nature, have Being in the World. 


Notwithiianding all which, he confi- 
aently aſſures his Reader that be takes 
himſelf ro be no Author of Novelties, 
or Principles diſagreeable to the moſt fa- 
mous of Ancient Philoſcphers : Th0 
palpably manifeſt that be neither mentt- 
ons Plato, Ariſtotle, or any others of 
Old, or Modernly KRenown'd, that be 
&&- "not fharper” Bit” Pen” to Confute : 
Thy the Proofs that he offers are as 
far ſhort of the V alidity of many of 1heirs, 
as Fiftion is from beſt Probability, or 


ex pert- 
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experimental Aſſuraue: As may be ſeen 
by ſome Examples given Ly me. 


To Concluze, bai not theſe Motives 
prevaiFd on my Judgment, a:d what is 
more the demonſtrative Evidence that I. 
have Inftanc'd from Proof, I bad becn 
far mare inclinabl?, as 1 conſider 'd, on 
many Accounts, the Learnzd Deſerts of 
th;s Author, to have annex'd to his E.- 
ſteem my Praiſe, inſtead of my Oppoſi- 


t10N- 


Farewell. 
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OTHING 1s more commend- 
|| able then the Exerciſing of the 
Humane Mind in ſuch requiſite 


Contemplations, as moſt Effectual- 
ly conduce to the Improvement of the Un- 
derſtanding in things of ſpecial Importance. 

And tho' Man do's Exiſt in a World whoſe 
Structure 1s no leſs adnurable to his Spe- 
culation then how he came to have Being 
In it, or Originally Enſonld above other 
Creatur's : Yet Nature 1s no ſuch Step-Dame 
as not to Communicate, by her Works, ſuch 
plentifal diſcoveries to the Rational Faculty 
as have an ample perſpicuity and genuin 
tendency 
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Remarks on Des-Cartes's Part. I. 


noency to Improve our Apprehtenſions. 
| A Treaſure of Science that ought to be 
tar more valuable, by the 'Judicious, than an 
exceſs of Worldly Riches that may fill the 
' Coffters of ſuch as are. meaniy Apprehealiye, 
or ungratefully Inconfiderate ' of the boun- 
ties of Providence that in a Natural Courſe 
Repleniſh the Earth they Poſlels. 

So that in Effect they are no farther ſen- 
fible of the Conduct of Nature, in whatſoever 
they molt advantageouſly Injoy, then a Man 
might- be .of a tale 1n. a Romance chat Repre- 
knts ſoine , above others, :Indiſcretely For- 
tunate, How precious ſhould then be con- 
tider'd the deferts 'of ſuch Perſons, -who by 
their Elaboraze Endeayours, and Learn'd. Pro- 
ficiencies fo nearly trace the tootiteps of Na- 
ture, that they render their Knowledge Ap- 
proximate to her cloſeſt Receſs: Whofe 
mighty Door zs, no way ſo perepenoutly 
apend as by te Key of Philoſop 
which if ducly apprehended, or more regard- 
tally Incumbent on.the Souls of Mcn; it 


would diſcountegance not a few, that out of 


more. than neceffary reſpects to ther Worllly 


Intercit and concerns of Life, bereave them- 


{yes of. time and. advcreency in retcrence iy 
iuch comaon Objects as by Ordaininents 
| trom 


ical Science, 
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; Part. 1. New Philoſophy. 3 | 
from abce+i'* have a preſent Operation on our | 
Senſes : To which purpoſe niore Emphaticallp 
in thc enſuing Diſcuſſions. 

But here it may be obſervd, that notwithian- 
ding that by the Nataral facility ct Providence 
much 1s- conveyd to common Underſtanding ; 
tis not to be concluded from -thence, that all 
are equally diſcernable: Which, 1n Effect, were 
to Afhrm, that inthe numbers of Men, every 
Man was alike InteHigent, or no lefs capable of 
Philoſophical, or MathemarHical Literature, thew 
ſuch as are Eruditely famous in both. ; 

Ir being very evident, that as ſome Perſons 
are by Nature Exalted to predominant Accom- 
phſhments 1n order to the Government of Infe- 
riors ; fo there 1s an undeniable fuperintendency 
conferr'd on others as being gifted from Above 
to be Supreame in Science, if their Superiority | 
be Leginmately qualited. But 1t Arbitrary or 
Tranſereſſing from genuine and natural proba- 
vitities, or mcthods of certainty, 1t then dege- 
ncrars, 1n-its beſt Interpretation , to a ſtudied” 
Aion, or artifce of Learned Tyranny ; by. 
impoſing, at will, on he Judgments of others. 

Nor 1s it to: be admuird from the unwary: 
condeſcentions of Men ; that a Perſon of re- 
puted Capacity ſhould ſubje&t their Opinions 
to the Dictatorſhip 1n Science that he 15 prone 
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| to Attribute to himſelf : Infomuch that the 
Errors that drop from his Pen, inſtcad of being 
tax'd, find a paſſable Reception. 
z Whether this Reflection is applicable, as too 
much an opiniator, to the otherwiſe Ingenious 
Des-Cartes, ] leave to a ſerious Examination of 
1s Principles by the Reader of what here fol- 
Jbws: Which ſhall contain the main Efſentials 
of this Part of his Works I now treat of ; tak- 
ing . duc care .to deliver the meaning of his 
Words as plainly in Engliſh as they are to be 
found in the Latin. 

His firſt conſiderable Afertion 1s, That in 
ſearsh of Truth, we may not improperly doubt of 
the imaginary and ſenſible Exiflence of Things : 
( his reaſon. is) Becauſe the Senſes of a Man 
awake may err, as well as when by Dream he ima- 
gines. any Thing that never had Being ſuitable to. 
his Imagination. | 

_ To which may be replied , That notwith- 
tanding that ic may be granted, chat both 
waking and. dreaming the Fancy may repre- 
feat Objects that never were truly ſuch; = 
Being very poſſible, that a Man may contem- 
phate on a- Chimera, a Monſter, or the like, | 
Z that never had Being in the World : Bur that 
. being: dane, and the Imagination examin'd, 

'rwilt be found, that ſuch Particulars had a pre- 
| Ceacent 
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cedent reſidence in the Senſes; however diſor- 
derly or uncouthly* the Figures of different 
Bodies imaginably appearing, : For Eximple, 
'tis impoſſible , otherwiſe, ro 1mavine a Sub- 
ſtance partly compoſed of Man and Beatt , 
ſuch as the Centanurs, or other ſeeming Mix- 
cures of Creatures which had no other rife than 
from Poctical Fables : Yet theſe bein? ſub- 
ſtantially repreſented by the Fancy either 
* waking, or {lceping ; che ſ-n{itve Parr of the 
Imagination will peremptorily determine, That 
the different Shapes and Figures of any ſuch 
: Things.that the Fancy ſeems to Unite, had a pre- 
'f cedenr Reſidence 1n the Senſes ; as their Species 
had been diſcernable in Parc, or in their whole 

2 CShape and Figure : k being no lels calic to 
+ imagine half a Man, or halt a Horſe, than it is 
to conjoyn their Proportions by the licenſe 

of Fancy as it may Intrigue with our Senſes : So- 

} rhat-whether this Learned Morſteur were ſleeping 
; or waking when he inſcrib d this Query, tis -cer- 
. tain, That he declind the ſenſible Method of his 
 Intelle4, ns he. undertakes to' ſeparate the Mind 
from participating with the Senſes : Tet. on: this 
improbable Diſtinction , is grounded much of his 
ſubſequent Matter. ho affirms immediately after, 
That of Things which. we ſomertmes judge moſt cer- 
tain, and ſuch as may be properly termed Maije- 
Crier Walt i771 
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matical Demonſtrations, or Principles of themſelves 
manifeſl , we have afterwards doubted ; becauſe, 
ſays he, we have obſerved ſome ſuch Propoſitions 
that have been erroneouſly delivered. 

But can it be argued from any Mathematt- 
cal Problem, That whoſoever doubts or com- 
mits that nuſtake 1s not therefore. certain of his 
Senſes ; which were all one as to aflert, That he 
who 15 not Mathematically knowing ( of which | 
Science too many in the World are 1gno- 
rant) cannot aſſure himſelt, that he 1s in any 
other kind ſenlible. For llluſtranon , let & 
Mathematical Line be ſuppoſed, and according | 
ro the Axiom of FExclid granted to ſignifi | 
length, but no breadth, which may be allowed 
a very neceſſary and refined -Maxim as being, 
in a Mathematical Senſe, the abttracting of 
Matter from Lines con{iiderd in themſelves, 
that in ſubſtance they may not be Part of their 
Meaſure : Burt as a Line 1s beheld 1n any kind 
repreſented or delineated, 1t 1s impoſhble for 
the Eye to perceive 1t in any other capacity, 
than as 1t appears:to have beth. Longicude and 
Latitade; forelſe 1t could not be the Objett of 
Sight, which cleacly explains the Difference be- 
twixe Geometrical Science” and Senſe; the one 
being made evident: by the. Inſtructions and 
Rales. of: Practice, the other annexed as a Pro- 
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pricty to Nature; by whoſe athſtanee a an 
may certamly be faid to ſee and feci rho' rota 
ly 1gnorant of any Mathemarical Theorem. 
There 1s nothing more evident, than that 
every Man it endu'd with treedome of W1ll, 
by the Conceſſion of God, and ther natural 
Compoſitions, to wnploy their Senſcs in the 
molt obvious and certain way of Manage- 
ment ; bur far from being alike capacitatcd in 
che Gitts and Contemplation Of the Mind : 
One may perform whatſoever can be required 
from his Senſes as perfectly as another, not- 
withſtanding there be a valt diſparity- 12 their 
Underſtandings ; which 1n cftect is granted by- 
this Author, as he words the Particulars I hi- 
therto treat of : And mentions nothing more 
of Moment to be obſerved, untmll ke comes to- 
his ſeventh Head , where he ſtares the moſt 
Capical Principle, as he, conceives, in. order to, 
the erecting of the Proofs he ſubſequently offers: 
Burt whether to be allowed that Validity, he 
ſcems ro magniftie, will ſoon appear. 
Re7:ling, ſays Ne, all Things of which we can 
in any manner doubt, as alſo ſuppoſing them falſe 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, That there is no God, no 
Heaven, no Bodies; and that we have neither 
Hand; on Feet, or any Bodies : But not that we, 
who ſo imagine, are nothing ; becauſe it is abſurd 
| 10. 
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to conceive, That whatſoever thinks does not Exift 
ar the Time of its [hinking : Wherefore he con- || 
cludes,” That he is, and that he Thinks, is of all 


the moſt certain Truth that can be acquired by | 


Philoſophical Order. 

Who would not judge, That fo wild an In- 
vention as this, in order to Improve Know- 
ledge , might not rather proceed from ſome 
Perſon 1 Bedlam , than from Des-Cartes? Of 
whom if Interrogated, how he comes to ſup- 
poſe, That a Man may point-blahk, on the ac- 
connt of his Fiction, deny the Being of a God, 
rogether with all che viſible Particulars already - 
mention'd ? Asto the Exiſtence of the Deity, he | 
that conſiders the neceſlity of its Concelſlton, | 
as he bcholds the wonderful Conduct of the 

Univerſe, with fo many miraculous Objects as 
are contain'd therein, will as ſoon give credit 
to any Forgery of Fables, as to doubt of the 
World's Omnipotent Creator. And no leſs 1m- 
poſſible ro acquieſce in his other Suppolitions; 
th-re betag no Body that has his Eyes to See, 
and Hands and Feet,can doubt, Thar he diſcerns | 

. Thar-which 1s called Heaven above his Head 

! and that he feels with Hands, and treads on 

L the Earth with Feet. But, if you'l paſs the 

Suppolition of Des-Carteh, he will afſure you, 

Thar borh- Secing and-Feeling -15 not fo In- 

| | cel!:eible 
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rel}: c, as Ego cogito, and Ego ſum : Where- 
as, !!) ruth, 1 neither can underſtand, That I 
either Live or Think, but as my Senfes Con- 
ſpire with my Inteilect: If not, one may as 
well conclude, T hat he may live without Think- 
mg of whatſoever he knew before, or was 
fentibly requiſite to his Being and Life. 

So nakedly has this Author ſtript the Hu- 
mane Soul from the neceflity of participating 
with the Body ; and This he farther under- 
takes to Athrm by his next Step, where he po- 
{1tively expreſſes, {hat there is no other Method 
of defining the Nature of the Mind, and its di- 
ſlinfion from the Body : Adding, That it may be 
done by Examining what we are, and ſuppoſing all 
Things falſe that are diverſe from us; whence 
(ſays he) we may perſpicuouſly apprehend, That 
70 extenſion, Figure, local Motion, nor any Thing 
like theſe, Attributed to the Body, could appertain 
t0 our Nature: On which account he concludes, 
That meer Cogitation ts more to be preferred, in 
point of certatnty, than any Corporeal Thing that 
could be Apprebended. = © 

To which T Anſwer, That had 1t been de- 
manded, of this thinking Gentleman, Whe- 
ther at the time he writ This Treatife, he did 
not Contemplate of ſome Bodily Notion ? 
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For how could he Pen the Wording 1n any 
Kind of Extcnſion, Figure, local Motion, or 
the like, and be without Thought of their 
Being, when he nam'd them ſuch ? 

Had he been1n that Seaſon,to have Anſwerd 
This Querie, it muſt have poſed his Contem- 
plating in the ſingular way he propoſes. 
And 1t the Author of this Conceit could not 
perform what he requires, 1t could not be 
Poctrinal to others : It being as Impollivte 
totally to ſeparate the Mind from the Senſes, 
as to think of a Non-Entity, or what has 
ro Exiſtence; which were a centradichon to 
Nature,and the fenſible Impreſſion adherent to 
the Intelle&t with the Being of Things; and 
ſuch as cannot be apprehended by ir, other- 
wife than as they are Compolled of quanti- 
uVcand Bodily Parts. 

Could I inmagirc another World as vaſt as 

This, with as many Individual Beings and 
Creatures of all Sorts, as are contained with- 
in the Compaſs of the Univerſe we Inhabir ; 
] could think of no other in all its Parts, than 
{ich a One, or 1in likeneſs, the ſame with 
.Ths, that had with all its Particulars, been the 
precedent ſenſible Object, of my Underttai- 
ding. So hererogencous to the Nature of 

_— Fiumane 
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Inmane Comprehenſi on, 15 the Principle of 

c3-C artes, Wircreby he eadeavours ti; ſcoarate 
GC Imagin ton from the Commixture 1t has 
with our Senſcs. 

Ticſe Diſcuſſions, if duly conſl live, arc 
ſufficient to detcat the farther Progreſs of his 
Maxims ; which, in Effect, will be liable to 
the ſame Confutation : Bur to give him the 
Scope he takes, together with the Advantage 
hecan make by it ; [erusadmirthe Queſtion he 
makes, 1n his Ninth Particular, which he con- 
ceives very Emphartical to the purpoſe ; and 
where he has this paſſage; ſuppoiing, by a 
kind of Interlude of his Fancy, himſelf to See, 
to Walk, and have Being, and all theſe Cor- 
poreally performed, yet makes no certain 
Concluſion from thence : Becauſe (fays he,) 1 
; may ſleeping think I See, or Walk, notwith- 
ftanding my Eyes be not open, and that I move 
—_— from the Place I was in, and perhaps as if 1 
T conceiv'd that I had no Body : All which if 
referred to the Operation n the Mind, where- 
by he Imagin'd or Thought that he ſaw and 

walked, he detetmines certain. 

And I Athrm no leſs, if to the Imagination 
/ be annexcd, the Impreſſion made in it, by 


'" the Senſes. For fo Ican Thiuk that I faw, or 
þ. C 2 walkd 
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walk'd when 1 Slept ; which-Imports no-more; 
than that there was a Reſidence in my. Intel- 
lect, conveyed. by- my Senſes. of my Seeing, 
and obſerving of my walking-Perſon when |! 
was really Awake: 90. that 1t. mult be a very 
empty Notion to concelye, That ] can be Per- 
ſonated meerly by the working: of my Brain, 
without Comprehending any concern of the 
Senſes: - For Example, Seeing, or Moying-mult 
needs. have a neceffary. Relation to.my Bodily 
Parts, and the Senſes that appertain to Moti- 
ON ; as. canrot:moye on the Ground, but as, 
an it, I feel I move. So that all. that can be 
Implied : from this viſionary Gonceit of Des- 
Cartes,is, That the Fancy imaginarily Reta.n'a, 
what-before had been actually performed by 
the Senſes. 

He proceeds to Expltcate, That-miſconception, 
by mot orderly Philoſophizing, is the abſolute 
Cafe that the. Mind is not. accurately diſtin- 


guiſhed | from the Body: 


And here; methinks, he impoſes too cri- 
tical a Task to be practically Diſcharged by 
the common Ufe of Humane Underſtanding, 
conſidering how few the. World attords thar 
are philoſophically Accompliſh:d, or ſuthc:- 
ently Inſtructed ro thaz. purpoſe ; Or if they 

Were, 
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were; could they be therefore convinced, Thar 

his manner of diſting11ſhing the Mind from. 

the Body, is not. a more refined Concett than, 

can be: exerted by any: Imagination that: 

relides in Bod:ly Compoſition ? Is 1t not. 

manifeſt, that Elementary Subſtances are the. 

Ingredicnts of. our Conſtitutions as they rem- 

per our Flcſh and Bloud ?: And can the Soul 

that reſides within their Circumference, and 
Acts by them, contemplate herſelf diſcharged: 

trom them ;. yet ar the ſame time, as 1s ac- 
knowledged by Des-Cartes, 1imploy her Ima- 
gination 1th Repreſenting ſuch Objects as 
could .not be known to ner, but as the Senſes 

had made ther Impreſſions, on Things, on 

the Intellect, that .in their material Propricties 

and Shapes had been. precedently apprehended 

by them : - And ut were unnaturally abſurd 

ro annex Thought. to. any other Method 

actuated by. the Brain of Man : Ir being no 

leſs Inſigpmificant to allow the Mind a diſtinct 

Exercife within the Body, the Region of her 


4; Domimon, than to ſuppoſe a Prince to Go- 

vern without the requitite Aſſiſtance of his 

- Subjects. 

| Thus far; I concave, ſtand ſufficiently 

i Taxcd the groundicls Miſtakes, if not wan 
| OT: 
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of this Learned Author : Whoſe Defects did 
chiefly Emerge from his arttributing to his 
Abilicies, as if proceeding from him as the 
firſt of Men, that by their Grandeur could 
remove ſuch Diffculnes, that, in their Na- 


ture, are too perplexed for the Reſolution of 


the cruditeſt Pen, as they reiate to the man- 
ncr of Being and Acting of the Humane 
Soul : Which if confidered abſolucely ſpirt- 
tual ; the Queition may be, How any Thing, 
perfectly ſpiritual, can be Incloſed, Actuate, 
and Exiit in a Corporeal Subſtance ? Since in 
a Philoſophical Conſtruction, nothing: can 
at on Body, or have Being with it, in any 
conlideration ; but what 15 compoſed of Bo- 
dily Parts. If contrarily, the Mind or Soul 
of Man, be deemed a material Eſſence, 
the Attribuce of Immortality conferred on 
1ts Dignity by common Opinion, will be de- 
basd by That Definition 3 norwithſtanding 
It may be affirmed, That whatſoever its Sub- 
ſtance 1s, or manner of being in the Humane 
Body ; it 1s equally facile ro the Omnipotent 
to cternilize its Exiltence, as to Transform by 
Reſurre&ion, the Duſt of a rotcen Carkaſs to 


the material Figure and Parts of the Body 
that had been ſo conſumed. 
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In the* next place he takes for oranted, That 
the Mind may with that | mplici ity underſland 
it ſelf, as it may doubt of all Things elſe. 

But how can that bare Intelligence he Ar. 
tributed to the Mind, that cannot Dy What 
has been before diſcuſſed, ſo much as Ru- 
minate of any Thing of which it does not 
participate with the S. -nſes? The Reaſon he 
oives to the contrary, 1s, That the Mind find- 
ing in its ſelt many Ideas, which fo long as 
ic contemplates, and of nothing, withour it 
ſelf, either Afhrms, or Denies, It cannot be 
deccived. Burt can he prove that the Mind, 
ar that time he propoſes, has no Comix- 


ture with the Senſes : The Argument he gives 


to make good his Aflertion, 1s, 7 hat the Mind 
being furniſhed with divers Notions, compoſeth 
Demonſtrations, to which ſo long as it attends, 
it alſures it ſelf that they are true. And what 
theſe Ideas are he Exempliſies, by Afurming, That 
the Mind is repleniſhed with Ideas of Numbers 


- and Figures ; beſides common Notions, amongſt 


which this, that if 10 Equals be added Equals, 
there ſhall remain Equals, and the like; on which 
ground. he-proves, That the three Angles of every 
plain [ riangle aye Equal to two Right, Which 
cannot be denied by any Man that under- 
(tands Mathematical Certainties. Bur 
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But muſt.every Man that Reads Des-Cartes, 
'be ſo skilled in that Science as to be able 
to Demonſtrate, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two Right Ones ; which 
many thouſands of Mea are not able to per- 
form ? And if not, they will be little adyan- 
taged by the Notions here mentioned of this 
Author. :However, -to treat him in his own 
Method, and for ſatisfaction of ſuch as are ma- 
thematically knowing 3 Can it bedenyed, That 
taking the half of Four, there will equal- 
ly remain Two : And this mult properly ſig- 
mifie-the Subſtracting from ſome Numerical 
Quantity, as it really Relates to 1ts Arithmeti- 
cal Proportion or Meaſure; it being impoſſible 
to take the half of Nothing: Wherefore the 
Maxim muſt have reference to fome ſubſtan- 
tial Thing; or as the Figure of Four had 
-been precedently ſeen, -or written, to whatſo- 
.eyer purpoſe It might ſenſibly Relate ; and 
jf ſo, the Demonſtration cannot meerly 
proceed from the Mind without the concur — 
-rance of theSenſe ; as Icannottell One, Two, 
'Three, and not be apprehenſive, that 1 
count Something. And he that would de- 
termine to the contrary, may.as well Athrm, 
"Thar. a Man can tell Caſh without the Uſe Ls 
"TY "i 
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his Feeling and Fingers ; or fancy Money in 
a Bag and be able to compute its Summ by 
' the notional operation of the Mind, accor- 
ding as 1t is applyed by this Author. 

Who to exalt the heipht of his Tdeas, tho” far 
| incompatible to what he deſigns 'em, he under- 
h takes to prove, | bat amongſt the Troops of Fancy, 
mM mhich may be exerted by the Brain, there will be 
% Hound one of that ſublime Tendency, that the moſt 
h perfet} Exiſtence, or Being of a God, may be in- 
RR = plyed by tt; together with fach a neceſſary and 
hk eternal Being, as diſtinguiſhes it from the poſ- 
| 
q 
b 


ible, or contingent Exajlence that may be attri- 
buted to all-other Things. 
If This Doctrine be true; I may conſe- 
; quently determine, Thar the Methods of 
©» Providence by which the Univerſe and whatſo- 
4 Ever it contains Subſiſt, are but ſo many Con- 
j 
1 


tingenetes ; or that twas accidental that the 
Sun did yeſterday Aſcend to the Meridian, if 
not Deihed by an Idea of his Exiſtence : 


Whereas there muſt be ſuch a determined and 
neceſſary Being of Providence, by the Decree 
of the Almighty,m the Conduct and Preſerva- 
cion of the Univerſe, with whatſoever it con- 
tains, that it cannot have a Period otherwiſe 


| than by a total Ccſlation of its natural Effects 
: D and 
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and Operations,as ſo many Bounties canferred 
from above, on the vaſt Circumference of the 
World, together with every Individual Thing 
that appertains to It. | 

Not that it can be denyed, That by the 
uſual Effects of Nature, no Minute does pafs 
in which there are not produced Innumerable 
Alcerations as in courſe, Generation and Cor- 
ruption: ſucceed one another 1n the various 
Changes of all Things that have Lite and 
Growth : Yet, not to be implied, That by any 
Idea of them that can be imagined, accor- 
ding to This Author, 1s to. be underſtood that 
they accidentally ſubfiſt, or vary. 1 their 
manner of Being, which would, by Con- 
{truction, [Impute Contingencies to the. Incom- 
prehenſible Wiſdom and Methods of Provi- 
dence tending to th Conſervation and Pro- 
duction of Men and Creatures. 

Bur to return to the remaining Part of his. 
Fourteenth Particular, where he undertakes, 
with ample Aſſurance, to. exalt his Idea of the 
Being of a God, by the Proof that is to be made, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two Right, from whence as a-parallel certainty he 


conclaies the Exiſtence of God ſupremely Per- 


Buc 
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But can 1t be Affirmed of any Idea, 33 hc 
terms it, That becauſe it 1s a Mathemarical 
Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle 
are cqual totwo Right; that it 15 ſufficient to 
prove, from That Theorem, the miraculous 
Being and Perfection of Omnipotencic. And 
thus he again ſuppoſes, That all Men muſt be 
ſo far Geometrically Knowing, or they will be defi- 
cient, or without demonſtrative Convittion that 
the Deity does Exiſt. 

It This Doctrine were true, 1t were no leſs 
requiſite that all Mankind ſhould have Re- 
courſe, betimes, to the School of Euclid ; 
where they might be Inſtructed as fully of the 
neceſſary Proportions of allthe Angles and ſides 
of that Figure, together with what its Area 
contains in Feet, Inches, or the like ; naturally 
and uſefully :applicable to Corporeal Mea- 
ſures: Which were very diſconſonant to his 
Idea:of any Perfection. in a Triangle, as he 
would parallel itto the proving of the Exiſtence 


of the Deity 3; which cannot be likened toany 


-Commenſurable Figure, or Being : Becauſe ' 


two lmmenſely Infinite ro come withinthe Pre- 


cin&t or Computration of Lines. And he that 
moſt exactly diſcerns the Properties of a Tri 
angle, in eyery of its Capacities, can but ap- 

D 2 ply 


! 
| 
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ply it toCommenſurable Partsand Proportions, 
as before expreſsd, and nothing more abſurd 
than: to aſlimilate their Proofs, on any ac- 
count, to: the undenyable- Exiſtence of the 
Omrnpotent fo tully evident to the Eye and 
Senſe, in the fublime Wonders behetd within 
the Compaſs of the Univerſe : Infomuch, Thar 
it ts very Emphatically expreſſed by the. Poet, 
where he Afﬀrms, That God has taken care 


to Inform us by nuraculous Mediums ſuitable 


to theſe Words. —— 0s homini- ſublime dedit 
Clumque videre, juſſit et erechbs ad ſudera tollere 
vultzs, As much more -oby;zous to. general 
Apprehenſion than any Geometrical Problem. | 


Could it be unknown to- the: Intelligent Des- 


Cartes, how vaſt a: multitude of Humane 
Kind are ſcarce ablero- Define: a Triangle as a 
Figure confilting of three: Angles'; and far 
leſs apprehenſive. of the Truth' of its uſeful 
Attributes ; if - not Regardicſly unconcerned, 
whether there is ſuch a:Thing-or no ;- or not. 


at2!ll conducing to the Exerting:of- Omnipo- 


tence? For winch tney- conceive they. are, by 


the Goodneſs of: Providence, furmihed with 


more palpable:Motaves ;:. And ſuch as are ap- 
proved by: humfelf,as:ſhall be obſerycd in con: 
VERtent Place. 

In 
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In the mean time he much Infifts on his 
Triangular Idea, as a Truth that gives a main 
Riſe to the Proof of the neceſſary Exiſtence 
of Omanipotence ; becaule as he Affirms, That 
there is no other Idea to be found ſo abſolutely 
certain; and yet le Grants, in effed, That it is 
no more than that, ina Triangle, the three Angles 
are equa! 0 two Right - Ihe diſparity whereof, 
as he renders the Application, has been, I pre- 
ſume, ſufficiently noted already. Notwith- 
Randing, it may not 1mproperly. be farther. 
demanded, Why a Perſon of his exquiſite 
Science ſhould 1.0t alledge other Mathemati- 
cal Certainties, rather than fix, as he ſeems to 
do, on the peculiar Example he gives of a 
Triangle? Yer not to be queſtioned that the 
manifeſt Perfection of a Circle, in being a+ 
Round. without any Point that can fignihe. its 
Beginning or End; . together with the admura- 
ble Equality ; not to be tound 1n any other 
Figure, that every Line, as ſo many wonder- 
ful Attributes, has to each other, 1t drawn 
from 1ts- Center to its Circumference ; 1s a 
more Sublime. reſemblance ai.d Proof of an 
Infinite Being, than is conliftent with a Trian- 
gle. All which, but moſt eſpecially its Cir- 
cular Perfection, 1t conſidered by its proper 

ExCelIcncy, . 
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ſoever certain in themſelves, can be aſlerted 
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Exceltericy, 15 no other than an Indeterminate 


Individual, or Geometrical Wonder, not to 
be Attributed to any other Figure: No Man 
having ever been able to -g1ve it an exact 
Meaſure, or ſuch as may be decmcd its Square ; 
cho the accurate Endeavour of the Famous 
in Mathematical Science. Whereas the Tri- 


angle 1severy way comenſurable bythe Sides 
and Angles it contains. 


If a Unite be conlidered in its Arithmetical 


Capacity, 1t 18 a nearer Parallel to the proving 


of an Incomprehenſible Exiſtence of God, 


than can be deduced from the Idea he under- 
takes to give of a Triangle : Nothing .being 


more admirable than the Entirenefs of the 
number 0ne ; 1n being both its own Root and 


Square, 2nd. allo Its Cube and Root - and In 
the ſame manner continues, in a Geometrical 


Progreſlion, to the higheſt -of Powers : Nor 


.can 1t be wholly Divided or Subſtracted by 


any other Number : Which Excellencies ſole- 
Ty appertain to Unity, 


Yet from none of theſe Examples, how- 


the Exiſtence of God by ſuch an Idea, of 
any of them, as may Univerſally prove the 
neceſſary Exiſtence of the Deity, both as they 

Are 
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are the Truths of Science ; and therefore not 
every Man's ſenſible Conviction, as alſo that 
they are only applicable ro Things of a mace- 
rial Being; As I cannot term the Square, 
Cube, or any figurative Demenſions, the 
Comprehenftion or Mcaſures of Nothing : 
Which, in effect, 1s r.quired by Des-Cartes, 
as he would Abjtradt his Speculation from all con- 
comitancy with the Bodily Senſes: And conſe- 
quently imputes it as a Fault, or Negleit in not 
diſtinguiſhing accordingly, the perfet Idea of 
God, as it Impreſjes on the Mind the neceſſary 
exiſtency of rhe. Almighty. | 
But the main ObjeEtion 1s, anJ far from 
being Anſwered by him, That the Imaginati- 
on cannot be ſeparated from Objetts of Senſe : 
For let a Man Contemplace wirh the utmoſt 
exactneſs that-his Mind- can afford, it will 
certainly terminate on one Thing or other, 
that reſembles Material Parts ; tho by Sup- 
poſition as vaſtly Extended as tis pofſible ro 
{magine: Whercfore had chis learned Gentle- 
man thoroughly conſidered the Speculative 
Part, of his Idea, when he Inſcrib'd its Nori- 
oN ; as ſaurc as he. was of Humane Compoſt 
ton, he would have annexed a Corporeal 
Repreſentation, in ſome kind, to what he calls 


his 
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his Idea ; or he muſt, as Inſignificantly, or 


as near to nothing have 1mployed the Labour 
of his Brain, as it he could have Contempla- 
red of a Vacuity : All which 1s equally abſurd 


to whomſoever will ailow to himfelt the liber- 
ty of Thinking, 


On which-confideration, and fully to con- 


{ute his Suppolition of bare ldcas of the Mind: 


It has plcaſed the Almighty by the wonderful 
and no leſs apparent Proſpect or the Univerſe, 
with cvery Thing contained within 1ts Bound- 
lefs Complex ; ro convince us, That nothing 1s 


comprenended by 1, but what may 1mply 


the Denomination of Corporeal Miracles : 


Yet ſo admirably difterent, that what 1s of 
Elementary Form and Subſlance, within the 
Reſidence of Earth and. Aw, ſeems perfectly 


diſtingutſhed by the manner of Being and 


Efſence, of the Sun and Stars, tho of Bodily 
Reſemblance : Yet none of them have other 
appcarance, 1n the moſt Refined Conception 
we have of their Natures, than Oojects of our 
Senſes. And tho the Original of the Univerſe, 
or the Individuals it 'Comprehends, be not 
manifeſt by any external Aſſurance ; 'tis per- 
fetly evident, That they had a Beginning from 


an Omnipotent Cauſe ; by reaſon thar our 


OL 
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not knowing how they had Primitive Exiſt- 
ence 3 1s an undemiable Convittion, That im 
being Miraculous ro our Underſtanding, or as 
fo many Actual Works, wonderfully viſible: 
they could not be produced, or continued, 
otherwiſe than by an Ommpotent, Incom- 
T prehenlible Will and Providence. So far does 
t che Obſervation of- admirable Fats, that by 
7 Divine Conduct are openly expoſed to the 
ft Eyes of our Reaſon and Senſe, exceed the 
Gn molt Refined Dictates of Science ; as they 
v direct the Sublime Aſcents of our Concept 
y ons by a more cxact Progreſſion, than Geo- 
k metrically can be given to the higheſt of its 
Powers. How 1mpertinent 1s 1t then to deparc 
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TR 
4 fromthe Road of Common Senſe, by ſuppo- 
y, ſing ſuch an Idea 1n the Mind, as from any 
, Mathematical Problem might guide us ro the 
j Proof of a Deified Exiſtence? tho' contrary to 

x the palpable Method of the Omnipotent, Or- 
' dained by the Miracles of his Works : Which 
* enormous Miſtake is evidently This Author's, in a 
7 great Part of his Treatiſe, as he mainly endea- 
'  wours t0 Parallel his Demonſtration of the Ex- 
 iſtence of God with Mathematical Certainty, 
G W hich Science, tho' above all to be pre- 
f 


ferred, for the Dignity of its unerrable Maxims, 
E and 
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and particularly fo. efteemed by me: Yet I 
cannot but judge it Incompatibly applied, 
cven by this learned Author, to the purpoſe 
he would intend it ; and deferves a Remark 
accordingly. 

He yet farther proceeds to heighten his No- 
tion of Ideas; amongſt which he ſelects the 
Idea of fomerhing molt exquiſitely perfect ; 
Dy which he would have underſtood the nece(- 
fary Exiſtence of God. I will favour the 
Ambiguity of lis Expreſſion fo far as not 
to believe, That he meant by his Idea a neceſſt- 
tated Exiſtence, which could imply, thar.the 
Deity had an Exigency of Being from ſome 
other Thing : Becaufe, whatfoeyer 1s neceſſ- 
tated cannot have, of it felt, an entire volun- 
tary, Exiſtence ; or, as one Cauſe night Ne- 
ceſlitate the Being of another ; which cannot 
be applied to Supreme. and Infinuce PerfeCtion. 
Nor was 1t pofhble tor him or any Man to 


Imagine, by che molt Refind Contemplation, 


That the neceſſary Exiſtence-of Gad can be 
more clearly underſtood, then by the Actual 
ProfpeCt he has given-us of his All-Sufficiency, 
2nd wonderful: Providence annexed to the 
Conſervation: of ' the Univerſe, and All jr 
contains. And if otherwiſe lntecprered, the 

Being 
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Being of GoJ, as ſeparated from the Miracu- 
lous Proſpect and Munificence' we actually 
receive from the excellency of his Works. 
that fill the World we Inhabit : Werein effect 
to Atcriblite to the Deity a ſolitary Exiſtence, 
or not the Author of the Incumerable Effects 
of Infinite G-odnefs that have an Emanation 
from him. So itat tis not any Idea, of Hie- 
ceſlary Exittence by which God can be appre- 
hended ; but rather the neceſlitared Being that 
the Toral Comprehenſion of Heaven and 
Earth does reccive from his Ordainmen:. 

Which appears to be very ſignificantly the 
Senſe of This Author ; as upon farther conſider a- 
1:01 he thickens his Idea in his 17th Particular, 
where he has this Expreſſion : If any Man has 
the Idea of a Machine, or Fabrick produced by 
moſt curious Artifice, he will concede, That it 
Merits the utmoſt Inquiſition of his Thought, 
whereby to be Informed of the Authentich Cauſe 
by which it was ſo accurately Effefted ; and ſuch 
as could by no Device, or Humane Skill, receive 
Perfection. 

W hat could theſe Words Import, other 
than his ſubſtantial Idza of the Conſtiruted: 
Being and Conſervation ot the Uniyerſe, in 
Refercnce to God the Author ? 
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And having added to his Idea, the weighty. | 
Conſideration of the World's Exiſtence, he {| 
might well acknowledge, That 1t 1s the ſub- 
ftantial Union of Matter and Form, that gives. | 
admirable Subliſtence to every Indiy1dual 
Thing, Circumſcribed by the nughty Uni- 
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| verſe ;, wherein 1s viſibly: preſented, by the 
wondrous Proprieties of Compolition and 
p- Conduct, an Incomprchenfible Founder. 

W hich Perfections not to be Imitated by 

any Parallel Structure, or performed. by Hu-. 


mane Induſtry or Art ; he fully annexcth to 
| their Excellencies, the neceſſary Dependency 
; and Man feltation of Omnipotent Power. By | 
1 which Method, according to the foundelt Spe- 
: culation of. Des-Carres, may be perſpicuouſly 
| Exerted th= otherwiſe Indetinable Being of the 
Almighty: Becauſe, as he grants, the Exteart 
of Humane Compoſinon, 1n. Soul and Body, 
cannot farther Aſcend than by ObjeRs of | 
Snſe, or ſuch as have vilble Limitation, ro | 
| the Admiration, tho' not to the. perfect Deti- 
Yar nition of thor ſubl:me Cauſe 3; which can be 
Bd, na. other than God: -as far exceeding all 
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And 1s not this Doctrine more readily ap- 
prehended by all that may, (if they pleaſe) be 
ocular Spectators, or by any means ſenſible 
Diſcerners of the Works of the World, that, 
, by Omnpotent Appointment Surround them 

* abovc, and below; than from the dry Idea of a. 
Triangle, whoſe three Angles amount to two 
Right : And from thence deduce the Truth of 
God's neceſſary Exiſtence ; which 1t poſlible, 
by Mankind, ſo to be Demonſtrated, twere.. 
ro leſs requiſite tor Women than Men, to. be. 
able ro Reſolve the Problem ; 1t they would 
 Afert their Belief of the Being of a Deity - 
It being highly neceſſary, in order to ther. 
eſpccial Concern, that there ſhould be a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Female Geomctricians: Which 
I canteſs might add Certainty to ther Inſtru- 
Cm; Etions, tho' not otherwiſe Divine, . when they 

; Preach in the Society of Quakers. 
W hercfore I may well admire, That ſuch a. 
Confuſed and Impracticable Principle ſhould. 
be cr.tangled, by this Author, with Mathema- 
ucal Verity ; of which Science he had, as to 
other Uſes, a.Learned Accompliſhment : Ir. 
being his real nuſtake, or roo much Curioſ1- 
ty, Where he undertakes ro Confirm, by a 


Mathematical Inference, That God.does Exiſt ; 
ons inſtead. 
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inſtead of the open Evidence, that is viſible 
to Mankind, from the Miraculous Conliſtence | 
of the World, and the Works 1t compre- 
hends. Wherefore 'tis judiciouſly Afhrmed 
by Incomparable Þzron, That he had rather be 
Imposd on by the Fewiſh Talmud, or Alcaron, 
ten deny, Thar che Univerſe, with whatſoever 
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1t contains, 1s without the Rule of a Mind, 
; or, which 1s all one, the Sovereignty of the 
Deity. 


Burt the Authority of this Quotation, to- 
gcther with the Reaſons havebefore Inſerted, 
| are Very difagreeable ro the Mental Idea of 
Des-Cartes, by which he rather Infers the Beins 
f of the Deity by his Notion of the Strufure of the 
k World, than by the Proſpe we have of its atual 
. Condutt and almirable Compoſure. On which he 
grounds this Interrogation ; from whence (ſaies he) 
had any Man Being, that has an Idea of Gods | 
Perfetions, unleſs from ſomething more perfect | 
than himſelf ? Which doubtleſs 1s true, if un- 
derſtood of the apparent means deſcribed in 
che wonderful Figure and Facts comprehend- 
3, ed by the Univerſe, as the Fffes of an 
; Ommpotent Caufe. And thus may Thought «#1 
| aſcend, by a miraculous Scale, to the acknow- 
: ledgement of the Tmmenfe Power and Provi- 
hl mance 
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dence of God actually manifeſt by Works. 
But not as this Author Affirms, From being as 
he calls it, naturally Enlightned or Capacitated 
from a meer Iilea of the Mind, whereby to con- 
clude, That Man has a preſent,or primivitive Ex- 
iftence from any Thing more perfect ;, as he Inſinu- 
ates : Since tis very poſlibic, That trom an 
Idea, more natural than his, may be Imagined 
that Humane Compoſition and Life, might 
be produced in a Courſe of Nature, which 
ſome have been prone to Determine, from 
Materials very much interior to the Subliſtence 
of Mankind, either 1n Soul or Body. 

And this is frequently diſcernable as from 
Elementary Commuxtures and Operations, 
Amimals proceed from Vegetables, and the 
contrary. Infomuch that Ariſtotle, in his laſt 
Chapter, of the Generation of Animals, con- 
jectures 3 That the Origine of Men as 
well as other Creatures, might haye in Time 
paſt, an Earthly Production ; and which he 
In another Place, ſuppoſes, by a long back- 
ward Computation of Time, to have proba- 
bly been an Artifice of Nature heretofore 
known: and omitted. Yet none of theſe Me 
thods, however they were, but muſt have 
had. the allowance of Proyidence, withour 


which. 
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which there can be Nothing, in any kind, 
.compleated. Notwithſtanding, it cannot be 
Aftrm'd, with Des-Cartes, That although we 
have nor, as he alledgeth, Being -from our 
ſclves; tisno aſſurance, That we can aerive our 
immediate Exiſtence, from ſomething more 
perfect than our Natures : Which it an unt- 
vocal Truth, relating to-God, the moſt Su- 
premeand Pertect-of Beings 3 it may be ob- 
jectcd whether fo many Imperfections as are 
naturally Adherent ro our Compolitions, 
Ip could be -conliſtent with any Pertections 
that were-beſtowed by the Almighty ; or by 
which we mult not have been more excellently 
remperd in the beſt of our Faculties, than 
rcally we are : It not eyery Individual of Man- 
kind cqually.perfect in all Parts of Knowledge, 
had the Humane Mind been ſo commucd to 
our Bodies by Supreme Allowance : The con- 
rrary of which may be Aflerted from Com- | 
mon Experience; as ſure that Particulars of 
Mankind arc not more different in their Ex- 
cernal Features, than they are in the Inter- 

| nal Proprieties of the .Soul. 

| Howcver Des-Cartes 1s pleaſed ſo-far to Diſ- 
ſent from the Univerſal Sway of Experimental 
SCICNCE, that he undertakes to Philoſophize 

| againſt 
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againſt the Rules, and Diftates of Nature, 
by devil:ng of Principles whereby he would 
cotally ſever the Mind from the Body : And 
with that Parity too, that he excepts no Imbe- 


cillity incident to Sex and Age ; if the Mind be 


clearly cyacuated, by a Doſe of his Idea, from 
Corporeal Thought, ſhould 1t tend to the Soul 
of Being, Operation and Management, that 
is ineflably conferred by Providence on the 
Works of Nature : Yet all theſe mighty Lt- 


mits, howſocver appearing providennally 1m- 


paſlible ; muſt be fo rchnedly penetrated by 
his Idea, that it may not encounter a Subſtance, 
tho no groſler than the lcaſt Parr.cle of Epi- 
curus's Aroms. But how to fix the Imagina- 
tion on any Thing of Infinite Perfection, fo as 
to ſurpaſs the Boundaries of the Univerſe ; 


and in that vaſt Journey of Thought, exempt 


fromthe Intellect, all Bodily Perception ; werc 


no leſs abſurd than the -Epithete of an Incor- 
poreal Phantaſme: Which every Man that 
does Think, either Sleeping, or Waking, may 


ſenſibly confute : Ir being 1mpoſlible co 1ma- 


gine, by any ſtrength of Thought, the Per- 
fections of God farther than our Compoſitions 


of Body and Soul, are capable to extend, 
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Yet this manner of Humane Intelligence, 
is ſo peremptorily thwarted by the Suppoſtti- 
ons of this Author ; That he undertakes ſo to 
diſ-:oyn the correſpondency that the Intellett 
has with the Senſes, Thar, according to his 
Maxims, Men cannot be afſlured,- that either 
God or their Souls Exiſt ; 1t their Imagination 
be not very {ngularly applicd oy expelling art 
pleaſure, all conception of Bodily Objects; 
or that there is any ſuch Thing as Corporeal 
Reſidence, or Motion ; or that the Heavens 
are Repleniſhed with Stars ; or that there 1s 
Earth, or that Men have Bodies and ſubluna- 
ry Exiſtence ; or at moſt but Moral Certain- 
aces, That we {cnſ{ibly perceive, there are any 
ſuch Things : Unleſs by his manner of Idea, 
the Mind may be ſo (tript from its Corporeal 
Appurtenances, That it may Reign with ſuch 
implicity in is Kingdom of Thought, that 
ir may have nothing to do- with Dominion 
over the. Senſes, or Body wherein it has Be- 


ing. On which diſtinct Method of Thinking: 


he conceves docs depend the Natural Propri- 
ety of the Soul, as it may, by imagination, 
be ſeparated from the Body. To come there- 
forc ro the Improbabil:ity of his Aſſertion : 
Ler it be. granted, Thar he, or any other Man, 

could 
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could reject by Speculation all Bodily Particu- 
lars that are vitibly and fenf{ibly perceived 
within the Compaſs of the Worid; were it 
poilible, at the ſame time, to cntcrtain Thought 
by no Repreſentation or other Things of a 
Corporcal Nature ; whicn would amoun: to 
the creating of Though: ſomewhat more 
Fictitious than when enſould by VFoets their 
Invention of Gods and Goddetles : Becauſe 
they did not tranſport their Fictions beyond 
or without the reſembling of Something in 


Being before. But exceeded by the Imaginary 
Suggeſtions of this Auther, who gives no riſe 
to his Thought from any Thing by likeneſs 


precedently known to himſelt, or any Body 


clſc : Yer from this pure Conceit does he ar- 


gue the clear Exiſtence of the Humane Soul, 
and the Knowledge that it may perfectly haye 


of the Being of God. 


I ſhould not have madethis Diſcuſſion here, 
being much to the purpoſe of which I have 
already Treated ; had not Occation been g1- 
ven, by what ſucceeds, ſo far ro Impreſs, its 
neceſfary Reiteration. 

To -procced therefore with him to his 21 
Particular, where he undertakes to prove, That 
from the Evidence we have of Something more 
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perfet than our ſelves, we may clearly determine 


the manner of our Duration, and Temporary Con- 
tinuance ; as alſo the natural $1 ubſitence of all 
other Things ; becauſe, as he alledgeth, 70 ſrc 
Particulars depend on themſelves. Which 15 a 
clear Truch, if he would intend by his Noti- 
on the Intermediate Conduct of Provid:nce 
in the Mo dajitics, Production and Conſerva- 
tion 1t g1Ves, IN a uſual Courſe, ro Things with- 
n the Boundaries of tne Univerſe. In which 
may be diſcerned, That ſome [ndividuals are 
more or leſs durable, or ſubje<t to Decay, 
Alteration and Periods of their Exiſtence : Yer 
all cheſe Varierics arc not openly to be under- 
ſtood otherwiſe than, in a natural Method, they 
may be Effects of Elementary Operations; = 
this is no lefs than experimentally certain, as 
ſure as rncce 15 Heat, Cold, Drvneſs, and 
Moiſture : And conſequentiy, the Ingredients 
of Bodies as they have remperatures from t| them; 
which 15 notoriouſly manifeſt 1n the Com- 
plexions;Diſpolitivns,and Tempers of Men and 
other Creatures. But without theſe neceflary 
Mediums, to lift up our Imagination, attzr che 
manncr of his Idea, to- a- meer Notion of a 
fubl:me Cauſe that gives Being and Conſerva- 
LON £0 all Things ; were to depart fron 0 
Inmediatc 
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immediate School of Providence, by under- 
tertaking to be our own Inſtructers of what 
we cannot without its natural Information, by 
any contemplative Thought, or 1maginary 
Speculation, howſoever Refined, pollibly.ap- 
prehend. Yet on this incomprchenſible Way 
of Thinking, 1s generally Erccted the main 
Fund, and Tendency of his Principics, wherc- 
by he undertakes to Improve Humane Under- 
ſtanding, 

I find nothing more Intervenes, in this 
Part of his Treatiſe, that requires 1n Sub- 
ſtance any farther Remark : Wherefore to 
avoid Repitition, I paſs on to his 25th Head, 
where he has this Expreſſion. 

If God, from himſelf, or others, Reveals any 
{ hing, that exceeds the genuine ſirength of owr 
Underſlandings, ſuch are the Myſteries of the 
Trinity, and Incarnation of Chriſt, We ought not 
to refuſe their Belief; nor admire, That many 
Things are both in the Immenſe Nature of God, 
as alſo in thoſe created by him, that ſurpaſs our 
Capacities. © 

All which I ready acknowledge, tho' I 
cannot bur admire, that ſo ſpeculative a. Perſon 
as Monlicur Des-Cartes, ſhould r:ut annex to 
his Bclict ct this Three-toid Myltery, the ad- 

mirable 
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mrable facility of Providence, by which the 
molt Eſſential Part of That ſtupendious Ar- 
ticleof Humane Faith, comprehended in Chriſt 


'the Second Perſon in the Myſterious Creed of 


Chriſtianity, 1s ſo far, for our more ſenſible 
Conviction, of familiar Reſemblance to the 
Works of the Omnpotent, as they arc com- 
poſed of Bodily Lite and Figure, relating to 
Man and Creaturcs ; that by this Diſpenſati- 


on the Redeemer of Mankind 1s reprefented 


in the Form and Subſtance of Fleſh, as the 
moſt captivatmg Object of our Deyotion and 
Senſe : Ir being 1mpoſlible to conceive, how 
any Idea of Worſhip can ſo Myſtically faſten 


the Mind, that it may be totally barrd from 


Confpiring with the Senſes 1n the admittance 


of Corporeal Objects Which may be no 


inconſiderable Reaſon, why Chriſtian Profeſ- 
Gon has allowed the Repreſeatations of the 


Paſhon and Reſurrection of Chriſt, to im- 


preſs their Memorial on the Heart of the 
Believer. 

How little does the manner of this Author's 
Idea, fo magnified by his Pen, conduce to 


:the proving, That God does Exiſt ; or that the 


Worſhip of Chriſt, otherwiſe than a Miracu- 


lous Work, proceeding trom Ommporent 


Power. 
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Power, ſhould be the Object of Humane De- 
votion? With this Dilintion That although 
every Fact of the Almighty comprehended 
by the Univerſe, be equally wondertul ; we 


are obliged, by Precepts, t9 pay the Duty of 
our Souls to no other tian Chrilt. 


Which th.s Author fecms to acknowledge, 
where he excepts his bare Idea, of the Being 
of a Dcity, from the ſtupendious Co- exiſtence 
of God 1n the Subſtance of Fleſh : As if bur. 
bcholding to his Speculation for the Belief of 
the One, and to Religion for the Other. From 
whence it may bc concluded, Thar 1t was the 
Deſign of Des-Cartes tO decline the common. 
Road of Providence, 1n hopes to be celebra- 
ted for a fingular Conccit of his Brain, where- 
by he would Inſtruct others to believe, That 
he Method of Gods Works, tho' as broad- 
ly vitible as the Features of the World's 
Face, were too narrow to cxert from them, 
his Idea of the Alnughty. Becauſe, as he. 
Affirms, '1is poſſible 10 Imagine, That there is 
n0 Heaven, no Karth, no Bodies of Men; and 

yet by a naked Idea, in the Mind, be aſſured, 


7 hat God does Exiſt, tho none of bis Works had 
Being at all, —— 


But 
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But Paſſages of this Nature, having been 
precedently taxed, the Reader 1s referred to 
them. 
| | The next Point that he comes cloſe up to. 
| 1s, That we ought not to weary the Brain with 
diſputing of what is meant by Infinite : Becauſe 
; he judges it abſurd in Man, who is of a Finite 
Being, to determine any I hing of an Infinite. 

; To which purpoſe he gives ſeyeral Inſtan- 
| ces; As the vain Diſcuſſion, or Quere, IWhether 
: if a Line be ſuppoſed Injinite, the middle Part of 

that Line be not alſo Infinite ® Becauſe, with 
ſuch Things, ( faies he ) we ought not to be 


concerned, unleſs we Fudge our Mind alſo In- 

f finite. ) 

| Which 1 fully grant Judiciouſly Adviſed : 

| Bur find it very difientaneous to a main No- 

tion of his, formerly mentioned, whereby he 

} Affirms, That tis very facile by a meer Idea of 

]- the Mind, tho' ating within the Limitation of the © 

| Body, to imagine the Infinite Exiſtence of the 

; Deity, by no cther Speculation than may be made 

| on the Wings of Thought, when on its Contempla- 

: tive Forrney. But how to beclear from all Cor- 

po:eal Impediments, both within, and with- | 

our the Body, notwithſtanding he here allows 

it corifined to a Finite Imagination 3 appears 
to 
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too like a Contradiction, in the Terms he de- 
livers; or winch 1s much the ſame, that in 
one Place, of his Writings, he ſpoke of an 
Infinite Idea, and of a Finite in anc:1:5; - 
How therefore to reconcile him to h:aſclt, 
on chat account, 15 not. to be apprehended. 

And this may be aptly Inferred from what 
he adds in the Paragraph I treat of, where he 
Athrms, That no Extenſion can be Imagined |» 
Vaſt, that a Greater cannot be given; Which 1s 
as numerically certain, as that Archimedes, by 
{ixty three Cyphers and a Unite before them, 
produc a greater Number than could be E- 
qualled if the Total World from the Center 
of the Earth to the Sphere of the fixed Stars, 
were Repleniſhed with the numerous Parcicles 
of Sands of the Sea. If Thoughts could be 
Multiplyed fo as they might excced the Summ 
before mentioned, as many more nughr be 
added to their Number : Yet every par- 
ticular Thought would be ſeverally cermi- 
nated by ſome Object of Senſe. Oa the 
contrary, the Notion of Infinite may rather 
paſs for a manner "of Speaking than actually 


explicable by the Humane Intellect : And thus 


Immenſe, Infinite, and the like, are attribu- 


red to God, not as their meaning 1s otherwiſe 
G 0 
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to be underſtood than as they have Reference 
ro the Works of the Almighty ; of which, 
becauſe no account 1s to be given how they 
either began or arc continued; our higheſt 
Admirations, not to be expreſſed by Accents 
of Speech, ought to exalt our Wonder, Incom- 
prehenfibly annexed to a Word of Infinite 
Denomination. 

And this, in Subſtance, he ſoon after con- 
cedes; where he holds it very adviſable, that we 
ſhould not Inquiſitively Reaſon of Natural Things, 
or the Fnd to which they are Ordained, farther 
than God and Nature have Conſlituted and Pro- 
pos'd them to our Obſervation, leaſt we ſhould 
jeem to arrogate to our ſelves any participation 
Tith his Counſels: To which he judiciouſly 
adds, That God ts. to be acknowledged the Effici- 
ant Caule of all Things, yet fo, as that be has 
not extinguiſhed the Natural Light of our Un- 
derſtandings in being familiarly acquainted with 
fuch- Attributes and Effefts of his Omnipotent 
Power: as he has manifeſtly expoſed to our Ap- 
prehenfions : All which are undoubtedly requi- 
ſite to our Duty. 

' Bur how does this concenter with his ſingle 
dex of 'God, as here. he requires the concur- 
rence of our Reaſon and. Senſes, to the uſe- 


fu 
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ful Expoiiton of ſuch Objects as are mani- 
felt to us ? 


And what can be implyed from thence, 


1] other than that the abundant Operations and 


wonderful Effects of a Supreme Cauſe are 
evident in the apparent Being and Works, 
within the Compaſs of tne Univerſe, that 
muſt neceſſarily depend on it ; without which 
it were 1mpoſiible tor us to have the picnitude 
_ of a ſenſible Conviction ? Infomuch, tha: [ 
think it not improper to inſert the Opinion 
of certain a Aſtrologer 3 who Affirms, That if 
the fixed Stars had not a conſtant Diſtance, 
or that the Diurnal Motion of the Ccaoeleſtial 
Sphers did not perpetually move 1n Time, 
no Individual Thing would laſt a Moment; 
which Notion, of this Aſtrologer, it but con- 
jecturally Allowed, has a far more ſignificant 
Relation to the Proof of the Exiſtence of God, 
as a Supreme Cauſe, than can be appropriated 
to any Idea of the Mind that abſtracts the Im- 
menſe means and Facts of Providence from 
the obyious Concurrence they have with our 
Contemplation af the Bzing of the Al- 
mighty, and the ſuperlative Diſpoſer of 
whatſoever we can behold, or Imagine : 
And I ſhould be glad if che contrary had 


4 
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not been the miſtake of the Learned Des- 


C artes. 


His next Conſiderations 1s, That God tis ſu- 
premely True, and the Illuminator of our Under- 
flandings ; and therefore cannot deceive us, or at All 
the Cauſe of thoſe Errors that we are of our ſelves 
obnoxious to, Which 1s undeniable, if by the 
Enlightning of our Minds, he means the 
Conviction we have from the Works and 
Operations of Providence, that confpicuouſly 
aſlure us, That Omniportence 1s their Supreme 
Cauſe-and Author. Bur if he explains fully 
his meaning, as he ſeems to: do, by what fol- 
lows tm his next Particalar , his Senſe 1s, 
[hat if we have a clear and diſtinit diſcernment 
of any Objett, by the Faculty of Knowing given 
zs from God, we cannot be deceived. Inſomuch 


that he Afhrms, That God were a Decetver, if 


he had beſtowed on us a perverſe and falſe Con- 


ception of Things, inſledd of a true One. 


If This Opinion of his were ſound, and that 
God had fo impowrd the Humane Mind, 
that it could, of it ſelf, ſerenely diſtinguiſh 
Fruth from Falſchood : Whar Rcafon can be 
given why All Men ſhould not <qually. be 
perfpicuouſly Intelligent, as moſt ſuitable to 
the Capacious Munificence of the Almighty . 

An 
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And confequently every Man's Reaſon and 
Senſes irrefiſtably compliant : Since tis not 
Imaginable, That ſuch a Gift, Authorized by 
God, could be leſs than Univerſal and perfect, 
as 1t muſt nceds affe&t the Underſtandings of 
All Mankind ; and next complcat an Equalt- 
ty of Knowledge and Goodneſs, with all other 
requiſite Endowments of the Soul : The poſ- 
ſibility of which is ſtrenuouſly afferted by this 
Author in his 5oth Particular, where he Af- 
firms, 7hat theſe admirable Gifts may be ac- 
compliſhed as well Sleeping, as Waking, if duely 
adverted how our clear Theughts may be diftin- 
guiſhed from ſuch as are confuſed. Which Di- 
rection of his, if rendered practicable, would 
amply tend to Humane Felicity, by cleanſing 
the Minds of Vicious Perſons, Fools, and 
Knaves ; nay, abrogate the uſe of Bedlam, 
by a Recipe from the Pen of Des-Cartes: Who 
Athrms, That 'tis but being thoughtfully Indu- 


ftrious and Imaginatively ſeparate, either $leeping, 


or Waking, the Purity of Thoughts from ſuch as 
are conſuſed. 

Bur were 1t Interrogated, Whether any Sorts 
of Men, (betoce mentioned) ſince none are 
excepted by him, might not Aﬀert, with as 
much Confidence as he undertakes to _rett 

nem 5: 
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them ; That they had cither Dreaming, or 


Waking, a clear Idea of Truth, in one Kind 
or other ; which could not be miſtaken if 


avowed by them that the Notion was clear 


and diftinet, and therfore perfect ? Becauſe 


not otherwiſe, as he alledges, the Gift of 
God, whereby the Mind of Man, is Enabled 


to ſeparate, by pe Imagination, Truth from 
Pat(bood. 

If Diſtin&tion of Thought, from Thought, 
by any Power of the Mind, can be termed a 
certain Repreſentation of Truth, and princi- 
pally meant of God, or whatſoever 1s ordain'd 
by him ; it muſt as has been already proved, 


be grounded on ſome admirable Proſpect of 


the Works of the Omanipotent, and thence 


conclude as a mighty Truth, That he wonder- 


fully Exiſts, or it could fix on nothing, 

In Summ, ſhould a Man endeavour to Re- 
fine the cleareft Conception that he could 
poſhibly have of a Spiritual Exiſtence, his Ima- 
o1nation might not be ſo Immenſely dilated 
as to meet with no Corporeal Stop from the 
prone Concurrence of the Intellect with the 
Senſes, and the familiar Admitance that is 
yielded, by the Mind, -to their Objects : Yer 
fuch a Man might aſſure himſelf, That he as 

ccrtainly 
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{ certainly difcerns the Truth of Bodily Objects: 
; Entertained by his Imagination, as can be 
> pretended, by any Mcthod of Thinking, pre- 
© fcribed by this Author, | 

þ 


And thus tis. roo commonly the Fate of 
i; many to be ſeduced by the over-curiolity, 
, and ſearch made by particular Perſons who 
_ would build their Eſteem on the Novelty of 
their Tenents ; the uſual allurements of In- 
conltancy in the Humane Soul : Till rejected 
by Time they are held no farther uſeful than: 
Almanacks out of Date. 
W herher the fame Succeſs may not be ex- 
& pected, relating to ſome Parts of the Writings 
of Des-Cartes, where he undertakes to Improve 
C. Knowledge by Methods more Conſonant to 
« Fiction than Science, not a little to the diſre- 
pute of, otherwiſe, his vaſt Abilities; I leave 
| to the Reader to determine. 
; In his 9th page, he gives us this Caution, 
; That notwithflanding God can be no Deceiver, yer, 
, - frequently it happens that we deceive our ſelves; 
; which isnoleſs Divine as to God, then certain 
that Mankind are'diverſly Erroneous; as more 
or leſs their Frailtics are incident totheir Diſpo- 
fitions and Natures. b- 


But 
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But if (granted according to his often re- 
i peated Maxim of Humane Knowledge, That 
| Perfection of Thought is ſo clearly applicable 
| to the Humane Mind, that the cumber of | 
; {enſible Objects, may, by Idea, be totally 
emptied from it, and nothing remain bur 
perfect Intelligence : How, according to that {| 
Tenent, can he Afﬀfirm, That the Mind does | 
admit Deception ? If ſuitable to his common = 
Notion, not ſeldome Inſtanced by him, the 
Mind may beſo notionally and wonderfully Il- 
luminated, that it cannot be without Certain- 
ty ; becauſe its perfect Apprehenſion muſt be 
given from ſomething more pertect, which 1s 
God : And no Body can think otherwiſe, if | 
the means, that God has Ordained by his 
Works, be regardfully conſidered; On which 
account, 'tis not to be underſtood, how 
his manner of Thought can have elſe any 
contiguity with our Reaſon, or Senſes. And | 
| 
| 
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which,I ſuppoſe, has been enough before Con- 
futed. In his following Words he endeavours 
to be. plainer underſtood by granting, That. in 


: the Intelled is Volition, as well as Imagination, 
i which by 'its Impulſe on the Humane Mind, ren- 
ders it erroneouſly obnoxious. But can it be 
conliftent with the Notion, ſo muchapplauded 
#3 by 
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by t.m, of a perfect Idea of Truth efſent11l, 
as he defines 1t, to the Humane Mind, and 
notwithſtanding that Perfection, to admit the 
poſlibility of being Impoſed on by the Will: 
Is, in effcct, to acknowledge, That there 1s no 
ſuch perfect Determination in the Mind 
whereby to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſchood ; 


or if there were, how can 1t be ſuppoſed, That 


the Certainty of the Imagination, when f1- 
ling of the Mind, would not ſubject the Will 
10 the reality of Truth conceived by 1* 
Which ro deny, were no leſs abſurd than to 
Aflert, Thatthe Soul, by its own conſent, did 
Rebel againſt its main Prerogative, and Re- 
nounce the higheſt Propriety of its Domini- 


'ON : So that no Notion of Truth, in a Na- 


tural Courſe, can have any ſtedfeſt Aſſurance 
in the Mind, if lyable to the RefraCtory Con- 
tradition It may have from the Will : Infſo- 
much, That had he named the Notjonal Idea, 
he ſo much contends for, an Irrefiſtable In- 
ſpiration ; he muſt have been more Divinely 
underſtood by his Reader: By which he might 
have inferred, That by a zealous Contemplari- 
on of the Mind,there would have beenwanting 
no perfect Certainty or Conception, of all 
Matters tending to Holy Religion and Life : 

pl Things 
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Things very neceſſary, and exceedingly conh- 
ducing to Univerſal Satisfa&tion and Repoſe 
of the Soul, if ſuch an agreeable and unerra- 
ble Idea could manifeſtly have Iflued from the 
meer Reſult of Thought ; without being be- 
holding to any Intermediate Work, or Con- 
duct of Providence to ſublimate the Specula- 
tion. But enough has been before Inſerted, 
in Oppoſition to the manner of Thinking, 
preſcribed by lis Pen 3; and for which, as his 
main fund, he requires no more than that a 
Man ſhould Imagine, Thatthereis ſomerhing,in 
being, more Perfect then himſelf : All which 
he aſſures might be accompliſhed by all Man- 
kind, asa Gift, from above, conferred on the 
Soul ; did not the peremptory, Sway of the 
Will refiſt the clear diſcernment of Truth 
Inherent 1n the Mind. For whoſe ſingle and 
unconfinable PerteEtions, notwithſtanding he 
Had ayerred them before, he ſoon after- 
wards acknowledges their Limitation in theſe 
Words._— The ntelleA, ( fates he, ) extends 
its preception but to few Things offered unto it. 
What he would mean by Things offered 
unto it, unlefs actual Objects, 1s not to be 
underſtood; neither does he fignthe how he 
would otherwiſe be apprehended by the 


Expreſſion : 
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Epreſſon 3 which can have no numerical, or 
ſpecifical Conſtruction, except he had Nomi- 
nated any real Thing or Object reprefented by 
the Imaginary Faculty of the Mind. From 
whence 1t may be concluded, That, he does, in 
this Place, in his own terms, however diflen- 
cancous to what he had formerly Aſſerted, 
enough concede, That there can be no ©- 
ther than a limited Idea to Things con- 
ſifting of Matter, Form, and Bodily Parts : 
It being no leſs Unnatural than Impoſlible, Thar 
the Intellect ſhould, at one Time, be converſant 
with Objectsof Senſe, and at another, be whol- 


1y intent on meer Speculation without them. 


Yet he undertakes to Inform, How this unna- 


tural repugnancy of Thoughtmay paſs on the Autho- 


rity of bis Tenent ; by Impeaching of the Humane 
Will, for Arbitrary Compelling of the Mind to be 
Confuſed and Finite , whereas it would other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh. by clear and difltind4 Certainty 
whatſoever was imagined by it. 

And yet he could not but know that 1t 1s 


Inconſiſtent with the Eſſential Method of 
Rational Underſtanding, to averr, That the 


Judiciary Part of the Mind:can be ſo compul- 


ſively managed, or ſtreightned by the W1ll: 
Notwithſtanding that the contrary is far more 
H 2 Intel- 
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Intelligible, in reſpect that there can be no 
actual tendency of Thought, in the Soul of 
Man, but muſt have a neceſſary Conſent of 
the Will : It being abſurd-to Imagine, That a 
Man can Think of any Thing without 1ts A(- 
ſent and Concurrence ; which were no better 
Senſe, than it one could be-ſaid to Think, and 
not be a voluncary Thinker. 

It duely con(idered, the Faculties by which 
the Underſtanding 1s compleatly Executed ; 
tis very demonſtrable-that the Mind 1s not 
more Annexed to the Will; than furniſhed by 
the: Memory ; whoſe Office is to keep the 
main Records of the Soul,. and from their nu- 
merous Catalogue-preſent ſuch Memorials as 
are occa{ionally proper to Attract the com- 


plyance of the Underſtanding and Wall: 


There being: no: real Thought: on wharſoe- 
ver Object imployea, other than: what has 


been, in Subſtance, or- Similitude, by the 


Memory precedentiy retaun'd: 

And therefore unwarrantably Aferred the 
Suppoſition ofthis Author, whereby he would 
Interr the ſeparate Actings of-the Faculties of 


the Soul, or the poſlibilicy of clear Perception. 


Without their Concurrence. 


True 
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True it 1s, that Humane Underſtanding is 


too frequently Sway d, Impedited, and Cor- 
rupted, by the impetuouſneſs of the Will, as 
It conſpires with the Appetite and Senſes, which 
by their plauſible, and: importunate Tempta- 
tions, fo prevail on the Underſtanding, that 
its Rational Excellence is, in many K:nds de- 
baſed, as it allows their Seriſual Admittance ; 
bur: ſtill: no otherwiſe than as conſents with 
the Will: And. therefore not, truly inferred 
by this Author, that the Intellect 1s ſo wildly 
guided,and impoſed on by the Will, that it ab- 
ſojutely reſigns, or deſerts 1ts Rational:Throne; 
or any clear Intelligence that by the Gift of 


the Almighty 1s naturally Inherent in the Mind 


of Man : But rather betrayed: by the Trea- 


chery of the Will and Senſes, to impare by. its 
frail complyance the requiſite Intelligence and | 
Preroganive that ought to be inſeparable-from . 


Its Sup:eme Domun1on. 

Whczreftore this Learned Monſtewr, after he 
thoroughly 1:Lourd the moſt conciſe Critt- 
ciſms of his Brain, Þy endeayouring to-proye 
That the Facut'; f clear, and diſtin Perception 


was Inherent in te Mind : He does notwith- 


ſtanding ackre wiedze; in divers Paſſages of 
the Treatiſe I deal wuh, {hat the Mind cannot 
þ. 
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ſo exert its Furisdiftion as not tobe Perplexedly, 


or Confuſedly prevailed on by the Will : Which 


he fully Actributes to the Inveiglement of the 


Underſtanding cauſed by the Confpiring of 
the Will with the Senſes, and the natural Free- 


dome by which it Operates on the Intelligent 
Capacity of the Humane Soul : Which is, in 


Subſtance, the compleat Senſe of ſeveral Par- 
ticulars Written by him ; but moſt eſpecially 


1n his 38 Head, where he grants, That the 


perſpicuity of Diſcernment conferred on the Soul, 
by Divine Appointment ts no farther Abſolute than 


as it meets with a voluntary Afſent, by which it is 
. either made our perfeft Apprehenſion, or on the 


contrary, evaded by the Atual Freedome of the 


'Wil.: For which he gives this Inſtance, in this 
manner Embelliſhd ; The Will, (faies he) toge- 


ther with.the Senſes, ought to compleat the AI. 


legiance they owe to the Sovereignty of the Hu- 
mane Intellet, as God's ſelet and natural Vice- 
gerent over the Body and Members z which being 
frequently violated by the irregular Condudt of the 
Fill and prevalent Complyance it obtains from the 


Appetite and Senſes ; the genuine Duty is re- 


nounced that ought to be perfectly paid to the native 
Monarchy of the Mind; and inflead thereof, a 
Foreign and Senſual Uſurpation raiſed by the con- 
-fusd Mobile of the Senſes. This 


Po rg ns 
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This Paraphraſe may be Emphatically al- 
lowed on his Words; nor can it be denye:, 
That the excellent Faculty, with which the 
Underſtanding 15 1mbued 15 not by innumera- 
ble Depravations erroneouſly miſguided by 
the proneneſs of the Diſpenſation it gives tothe 
Importunate Senſualities Incident ro Humane 
Conſtitutions : Which 1s very manifeſt in the 
different Qualifications and Tempers of the 
Body and Mind ; as by common Experience, 
ſome Individuals of Mankind excell in Pru- 
dence and Moralities of Life the Diſpoſitions 
of others. Inſfomuch, that it may be queſti- 
oned, Whether, or no, from a Natural Courſe 
of Providence the different temperatures of 
Body and Mind do not proceed ? And there- 
fore more preyalent, if not hardly ro be 
Reliſted, 

All which, upon the Matter, 1s precedently- 
acknowledged by himſelt, where he confeſles, 
That notwithſtanding the Soul of Man is En- 
lightened by God, with clear Perception, it is 
lyable to the depraved Condud of the Will and 
Senſes. Bur how he can exempt the Under- 
ſtanding from ſuch a contiguous Depravartion, 
and require 1ts ſeparate Intelligence ; yer 
grant, «$ he does, That the Humane Body 


and 
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and Soul are Conjoyned and Exiſt, as all 


Things do, by the Ordination of God; tho'no 


one Body and Soul but operatively different 
from others, and no lefs various than Corpo- 


real Features are ocularly diſtinguiſhed. So that 
the Soul, tho' given by God, has no abſolute 
aſſurance of unerrable PerteEtion 3 norwith- 
ſtanding that, according to his Doctrine, it 
cannot be deſtitute of perfect Difcernment 
trending to all requiſite Certainty 1n wharſo- 
ever it Determines. 

Buthad he been ask'd, Why every Thinking 
Man who grants that he Exiſts, and all Things 
elſe, by the admirable Diſpenſation of the Om- 
nipotent, .ſhould not be proportionably com- 


pleated by his Underſtanding and Senſes, where- 


by there might reſult an unerrable Percept 


on or Notion of Things evident from ſuch as 


are.confus'dly underſtood? The Quere would 


doubtleſs poſe as Learned a Thinker as was 


this Author. As alſo, if ſuppoſed ſuch a po- 
fitive Certainty in Humane Underſtanding, 
as he undertakes to Afſert, Why 1t ſhould be 
thought to be ſo inſufficient a Gift of God, 
that 1t ſhould not at a}l Times be able to over- 
rulc, or.not abſolutely ſuppreſs the Impertect 


Afaults and -erroneeus Temptations of the 


Wil and Senfes? Me. 


Po Sr Rn_—_ 


_ Notwithſtanding- that Experience aſſures, 
That there is no Uniyerſal Humane Perfection, 
eicher known or pra&tiſed : And as certain it 
IS, That he would not have preſented the 
World with ſo many Inventions of his Brain, 
whereby to explain the Principles hz Avowes; 


' if he had thought, That every Man's In- 


cel11gence, or Capacity of Thinking, had been 
evident, or not wanted the Inftructions of his 
Pen; Ir being abſurd co conceive, That the 
Soul ſhould be ſuthciently Capacitated from 
God, to diſtinguiſh berwixt certain and un- 
certain Cogitations, and want any Adyertiſe- 
ment from Man more Methadically to adyan- 
tage 1ts Intelligent Faculty : Of which, he 


amply concedes, That no Man can be aſſured 


of 1ts perſpicuous Exccution, by reaſon of 
the powerful Reluctancy and Impediment 1t 


receives from the Will and Senſes. 
To as little purpoſe does he offer his Di- 


flinftion betwixt the Adi of Volition and the 


Aſſent to be deceived, that proceeds from the In- 
clination that the Underſtanding has to be ſwayed 
by the Senſes : But how any Man can be faid 
to Aſſent without the voluntary Freedome and 


 Concurrence of his Will ; 1s more like a Con- 


tradition than rationally to be Appears. 
An 
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And muſt, in his own Phraſe, tend to the 
defeating of the Amplitude of Knowledge 
beſtowed by God on the Humane Mind, it 
rendered conditional, or ſubordinate to our 
voluntary Complyance. 

By which manner of Difcuffions, he has. 
confuſedly Involved the Serenity he- would. 
alze ro his Principles, in order to- the 
uncrrabls Perception Attributed by him, 
to the IntelleEtual! Faculty. Yet after feveral 
Paflages, of this Nature, he feerns ro Recanc 
them in his 43 Particular, where he perempto« 
rily Afhrms,T hat It 1S. as.impoſſible to be miſtaken; 
if we yield our Aſſent to ſuch Things. as we clear- 


ly underfland, as. to believe, That God is a. 


Pecerver. 
IF this Tenent were true; the Brain of every 


Man would, as it. were by Divine Decree, be 


fled with Certainties.: But how aflured of 
this Infallible Diſcernment'; the Anſwer thar 


Cartes, 1s, by clearly diſtinguiſhing of Things 
by the. per{picuqus Faculty of the Humane 
Intellect : Becaxſe, (fates he) it-rarely happens. 
That any Man mill yield: his. ſpontaneous Aflent to 
any Thing of which he has not a veritable af. 
rance. from his. Underſtanding : Bute if ducly 

conſidered. 


muſt be. given, from the Principle of Des- 


i 
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conſidered how numerouſly the World is 
Repleniſhed with Mankind, of all Ages and 
Complexions, that give up their Aſﬀents to the 
Dictates of orhers, as they conceive them 
to be more Intelligible than themſelves; and 
yet, i ſo doing, however they erre, may not 
be leſs confidentof direct Perception than any 
of their Tutors. 
To be plain, were there ſuch an abſolute 
Gift conferred on the Soul by Divine Appoint- 
' Ment; "is not to be denyed, That Men, Wo- | 
mea and Children, would be equally Gifted, 
. and accordingly diſtinguth by the undeniable 
| *Clearncfs of their Intellects, all Notions of 
* Things certainly to be apprehended, or du- 
bioully zo be rejected : Becauſe God, as he 
Affirms, Has endued the Soul with a feparate 
Turisdiftion, and perfet Determination without 
the Aſſiftance or Concurrence of the Will and 
Senſes ; and therefore as a compleat Donative 
from Above, might have a ripe Diſcernment | 
before the Bodily Parts grow to Perfection. 
And if fo, there is more Reafon toexpect, 
That & ſhould Actuate, alike perſpicuouſly. 
the Intellectual Faculty in the Youth, Age, 
and Sexes of Mankind, than that they ſhould 
be diftcrently u_ay or diſagreeably ſub- 
2 ject 
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ject to the Imbecillities of their Natural Com- 
poſitions, as they appear to common Ob- 
ſervation: Yer this Concluſion has as near 
a Reſemblance to his Premifes as Graſs to 
Graſs. 

This Reflection may well have a pertinent 
Allowance ; if conſidered with what confi- 
dence he Averrs, That God has fo: diſpoſed the 
Soul in the Body of Man, that it can exactly di- 
ftinguiſh of Truth and Falſehood in every Con- 


frideraticn : Whereas the contrary 1s rather 


maniteſt.as our Corporeal Exiſtencies are pro- 
videntially ſuſtained : By which 1t appears, 
that, in Courſe of Nature, the Life ts no 0- 
cherwiſe Enfouled in the Body, than as 1t 15s 
Complicated with the Aﬀections and Tin- 
cturcs of the Senſes: And from whence the 
Act.ons of the Mind ſuitably Exert their 
Opcrations : And this 1s very apparent from 
tne Natural Concourſe of Elementary Ingredi- 
ents thar mix. with our Diſpoſitions and Mora- 
I;tzes of Lite. So thar 'tis not to be:doubred, 
Thar'by a Natural Conduct, and Capacity 
2ppropriated to their Bodily - Conſtitutions, 
fome Men are more Sciencifically Intellocne, 
Diſcreet, and Femperate than others :- As con- 
rarity, the yaſt Numbers of. Inconfideraee, 

hs {mpru- 
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Imprudent Idiots, and Frantick Perſons in 
ſeveral Kinds, are every where Evident ;. which 
? canhave no other Cauſe than Iduing from the 
| Irreſiſtible Sourſe of their Corporeal Tem- 
pers, together with the Tides of Commotion 
and Diſturbance, on which the Soul, as on 
ſo many Impetuous Billows,. is more or leſs | 
: perpetually Fluctuared. Wherefore 'tis nota 
' Jttle bold in this Author, who peremptorily 
'' Afeirms, 7 hat there ts a clear and diſtini3 Per- 
k ceprion, on all Accounts, Reſident in the Under- 
 AfAanding, 1t as he requires, the Prejudices we 
tn have from our Conſtitutions, and Bedily Imper- 
ct FJefions were diſtinclly avoided by ſeparating the- 
' Intelligence of the Mind from all Itermixture of. 
" theSenſes; as a Faculty, conferred, by God, on 
4 the Humane Intelle4: Which to: .deny, accor- 
, ding to his Notion, were all one as 10 term God a 
( 
|! 
if 


Deceiver. 1 call'd this his Teneng., bald be- 
fore, and L may. add to it Preſumprion, and 
Ignorance, beyond expectation in fo Learned 
a Writer : Mighthe notas well have Atthrmed? 
that a Man can have an unerrable Proſpect - 
” and Conception of. the manner of the Ex- 
/ tence of the Omnypotenc, as alſo. of the 
7 Original Being of the Univerſe, together with 
Mankind, and every Individual Animal and. 
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Thing within its total Extent ; had there been |} | 
ſuch a Divine Gift beſtowed on the Intelleftu- | | 
al Faculty : And muſt have been far more | 
Infallibly manifeſt in the Uniting of Religion 


tending to the Worſhip of God ; which | 
| doubtleſs, as the moſt neceſlary Intelligence, i 
f would have been Conferred by the Almighty, 
= whereby he might be more unanimouſly 
q Adored by all Mankind. But this 1s not ſ6 
Decreed by God, nor m the Power of Man 
7 to accompliſh by Refi/ling, as he Inſinuates, 
the Prejudices and Incapacities tncident to our 
Innate Tempers of Body and Mind, Not that 
. I deny, that there 15 a conſtant yiſible Con- 
| yiction palpably diſcernable in the Works of 
rhe Alaughty, by which- the total World 1s 
Miraculouſty Conſtxuced ; from whence may 
be fully concluded, without any help of the 
| Method, or Idea of Thought delivered by 
Des-Cartes; that God does Exiſt, and 15to be 
Worſhipd : And he thar otherwiſe Inferrs | 
| muſt Repine againft the Meaſures of Know- ' 
ledec Providencially Ordained ; which were all 
| one with the Incongruous and Exorbitantly 
abſurd Affertion of this Author, That implyes 
« Deceptiom in God, if, in efſeft, he did not de- 
j £etue the determin'd Progreſſion of his Providence, ' 


| 
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| in its Natural Condutt and Operation ; by diſpen- 
fing to All: Mankind' an unerrable Apprehenſion- 
of every Truth, that ought to be moſt requifitely 
underſtood, however diſproportion d to the Temper s 
of Mind and Body ; or experimentally repugnant 
to the Ordain'd' Courſe of Nature, differently ma- 
nifeſt in the Faculties of the Soul, Science, and. 
Gifts 3. as they are variouſly ſpecified and propor- 
tioned in Humane Perſons. Nor that the-Intel- 
Ieftual' Capacity 1s thereby ſo generally or 
naturally Diſproportioned as not palpably: to- 
diſcern all requiſite Truths expanded in the: 
Miraculous Works of the Omnipotent ;; which. | 
otherwife had been. Impernnently expoſed to. 
the fenſible Conviction of our Underſtanding: | 
Infomuch,that every. vulgar Senfe.tt not Sloth-: | 
ful, or Regardlefs, or not.naturally deprived: | 
of. their Intellectual Faculty, or not:'made fo 
Happy as to bexnduced by proper Inſtruction, 
and. Teaching;- cannor but acknowledge. from 
the Facts and Conduct of Providence, that: 
they are the Effects of. an Infimte Cauſe ;-and. 
conſequently: ne other than ſo many Infalli- 
ble Convictions that the Deity does Exiſt, and: 
ought: to be Ador'd. 
And whofecyer Afﬀirms to the contrary; 
dacs - in effeft Arraign Proyidence, or term 
IT. 
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1t a Deceiver; together with ſuch viſible Won- 
ders as are Externally manifc(t, and whereby 
we recetve ſenſible Apprehenfion of the Being 
of a God, tho Inviſible to our Eyes. - 
Wherefore the Tenent of this Author, That 
there is a Power in the Mind of Man to di- 
Ainguiſh, by meer Idea, Truth from Falſehood, 
Mult - be a very : Imperte&t Notion ; - there 
being nothing more difficult, if nor Impoſli- 
ble, than for the Humane Soul to be fo far 
Diſrobd of its habitual lmpediments, the 
Senſes ; as <learly.to diſcern at all Times, the 
moſt requiſite Truths : Becauſe, if at any one 
time the Idea of the Mind, as he defines it, 
be leſs Perfect than ar another ; 1t 1s impoſſt- 
ble for any Man, by that manner of Specula- 
110n,to be ſecure, That he-does not Erroneouſly 
Contemplate, by not effeftually ſeparating 
the Purity of mecr Imagination from all the 
Defects Incident tro Humane Nature 
Notwithſtanding, if you will rely upon the 
Nonon:of Des-Cartes, he tells you, That God 
were a. Decerver, unleſs the Soul of Man, given 


From above, -IWEre not, by Executing his Man- 


rer of Idea, on Infallible Diſcerner of Truth 
from Error. Which he 1s .no more able to 


proye, than if he had undertaken to convince 
the 
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the World, That by Imagination the Soul may 
diſcharge ut ſelf from its Co-habitation with 
the Senſes ; or thatin a Notional Conception 
both Parts of a Contradiction may be deter- 
mined true: Which 1s tae fame with his pe- 
remptory Contradiction of the open and pow- 
erful Truth of God's Exiſtence, manifelt in the 
Being of the Univerſe, andall it contains, by 
Athrming, That 'tis poſſible, by meer Thinking 
to apprehend that there is a Deity; without the 
wonderful Objefts and Means of Providence evi- 
dently conveyed to the Eyes of our Reaſon and 
Senſes. 


True it is, That the Intelligible Faculty has 


_ a fervent and Indefatigable Deſire of appre- 


hending inthe moſtSpiritual and divineſt Con- 
ception, ſuch Things as might ſublimely. ac- 
complih the Underſtanding : Which reſtleſs 
Endeavour in the Humane Soul 1s no leſs 
apparent than endleſsly continued in yari- 
ous Searches and Inquiſitions whereby to De- 
termine, on the moſt conſiderable Accounts, 

whatſoever, the divided Tenents and No- 
tions of Men would moſt ſatisfactorily Re- 


_ conclle. 


Bur ſuch is the Infeliciry of the Soul, that as 
it 15 Incumbered or Cloggd with the Senſes; ir 


K Cannor, 
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cannot, by its beſt Conceptions, be abſolutely 
divided from them ; and therefore uncapable 
of acquieſcing in agreeable Concord,otherwiſe 
than as the Soul 1s United with them in the 
moſt ſenſible and faniliax way of Con- 
viCction. | 
Had Des-Cartes been asked Whether or no 
it was not far more facile to Demonſtrate the 
Geometrical Meaſure of ſo many Acres of 
Land, than Mathematically to Compute the 
Immenſe Diſtance, from us, of the Sphere of 
the fixed Stars? He would ſoonhave granted, 
That an Account of the Former was much ea- 
fier to be performed than of the Latter. How 
much more remote, from the moſt accurate 
Proſpetts of our Underſtanding, are the Inf 
nite Attributes of the Omnipotent } Or not 
poſlibly to be diſcerned by any Idea of Mind, 
otherwiſe than as they arc effefEtually Pu- 
bliſhed, to our Uſeful and Holy Admiration; 
inthe Miraculous and Immenſ: Conſfiſtency 
of the Total World. 
The next conliderable Undertaking of this 
Author is, briefly to deliver ſuch Notions of 
which All our Thoughts are moſt eſpeci- 
ally producd or compounded : And how by 
thcm are to be diſtinguiſhed ſuch as are Clear, 


from 
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from others Obſcure, or by which we are 
deceived, 

To which purpoſe bis main Maxim 1n his 
a8 Particular, he thus expreſſes, —— What- 
ſoever they are ( fates he, ) that Relate to our 
Perception, are to be conſidered as Things, or as 
certain Affetions of Things, or as eternal Verities 
having no Exiſtence without cur Cogitation. Of 
thoſe that are to be confadered as Things, the mofi 
general are to be comprehended by the Denomi- 
nat tons of Subflance, Duration, Order, Number 
and the like, as they may be underflood to apper- 
tain to All other Things. And theſe he annexeth 
unto two Generalities, the One of which 
he defines, zz reference to Things as they are only 
conceived by Thought of the Mind, or, as he 
terms them, wholly belonging to a thinking Sub- 
flance ; the Other, avit reſpets Materiality, or 
Body : But Perception, Volition, with all their 
Modalities, he refers to what, he calls the Fub- 
flance of Thinking, either as to Magnitude, or Ex- 
tenſion ; as they may be conſidered in Length, 
Breadth, Height, Figure and Motion ; Situa- 
tion, Diviſubility, and the like. Other Things 
there are which by experience we find, that do 
neither ſolely appertain to the Mind, nor to the 
Body ; and whichproceed from the ſtrift Intimacy 

K 2 and 
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and Union that the Mind has with the Body ; 
as the Diverſities of our Appetites and Paſ- 


fions, which have no Conſiſtence with ſole Co- 
grtation. 


And this 1s the full Senſe, of the Place I 
treat ON, as near as his Words can be pra- 
perly Engliſhed. 

The firſt Remark that ought to be Judici- 
ouſly tender d on this Part of his Treatiſe, 1s, 


Whether according to ſound Reaſon, or c{- 
ſential Rules of Philoſophy, he has duly de- 


fined what he calls Subſtantial Thinking, by the 


Epithet he gives it, appropriated ro the Mind? 
But if to a Thinking Subſtance be annex'd, 
according to him, the Effence or Propriety 
of Thought; the Quere may be, How any 
Thing that 15 Subſtantial can be genuinely 
ſuppoſed to Imploy Thought, otherwiſe than 
on ſomething rhat 1s alſo Subſtantial? And if 
{o, why ror likewiſe Corporeal ? Except he 
couid fen{ibly maker appear, That Subſtance 
can be ſeparated from Corporeal Exiſtence : 
Which he has not- becn able co Explicate, 
notwithſtanding that he has atrempred to do 
it with the moſt Refined Method of his 
Philoſophical Science ; as may be ſcen in this 
Tract of hs, which has occaſioned my Rc- 
INALKS 
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marks, and I doubt not, in the Senſe of 
a Judicious Reader, precedently by me dif- 
i proved. 
But to go with him as far as his Aſſertions 
: require; and next ſuppoſe, That the Humane 
! Soul 1s a Subſtance; but in what manner 
Subſtantial, is not Defined by this Author, in 
any Kind, either as Incorporeal, ſuitable to 
the Dialect of the Schools; or otherwiſe as 
i; the Rational, Senſitive and Vegetative Soul 
i are 1n the Body entirely United. 
| The Proof that he offers for g1ving to it a 
Subſtantial Denomination 15 grounded on the 
i Proprietics or Qualities, he annexeth to it : 
* Becauſe whatſoever is not ſomething can neither 
n have thoſe nor any other Attributes : All which 
| 1n his 13 Particular, he farther undertakes to 
; 


Explain 3 and where he expreſſes. —-. That 
Subflance is not to be underſiood but as it Relates 
to ſome Attribute or other, which chiefly declare 
its Nature and Eſſence 5 and to which they ap- 
pertain: Adding, That as Length, Breadth and 
Depth, conflitute the Nature of Body ; ſo by 
Thought is Conflituted the Nature of Subſtantial 
Thinking. From whence he concludes, [bat 
whatſoever can be Attributed to Body preſuppoſeth 
Extenſion, or the manner only of ſomething Exten- 


ded ; 
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ded ; but what dte to be found in the Mind, are fy 
many various Modalities of Cogitation. The Ex- 
ample he gives is, That Corporeal Figure cannot 
be underfiood but in the Thing that is Extended : 
nor Motion but in whatſoever is moved ; contrarily, 
Extenſion may be wnderſlood, by the Mind, with- 
out either Figure, or Moton. 


This Paragraph, tho' written by the Pen  : 


4 of Des-Cartes, cannot have fo favourable an 
bt Interpretation as might tender it Congruous 

4 to common Underſtanding, 
j | That the Rational Soul may be Subſtantial | 


is.not Philoſophically to be denied : Nor fo 
Defined does 1t leflen the poſlibility it has of 
being Immortal ; becauſe equally in the Pow- 
er of the Almighty to give the Souls of all 
— Mankind Immortality, together with the 
compleating of the Duſt of rotten Carcaſlcs, 
.according to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, -unto the fame Bodies they Ani- 
mated in Life-time, and to Reftore to them, 
each Individual Soul that was precedently | 
theirs. | 
But to Affirm, with this Author, That |} 

meer 'Cogiation, 15 a Subſtance of it ſelf in |} 
the Humane Incelle&t, is a very Irrational | 
Conjecture: For how -can Thought have any {| 
_— Simulituade | 
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Similitude with Senſe, but as thereby it may 
be Imagined to Relate to ſome ſenſible Ob- 
xt? Nor can it Actuate in any other Kind, 
if the Soul be Subſtantial; it being Impaſlible, 
That Subſtantial Cogitation, whatever Phraſe 
he gives 1t, can, atherwiſe, be Impioyed chan 
on ſomething that muſt Afſinulate its own 
Nature: And that muſt be either Confiſtent 
of Bodily Parts, or of Subſtance equivalent 
ro it. Nor 15 1t poſſible to apprehend, how 
any Thing called Subſtance can be diſtin- 
gutſhed from what is quantitvely Corporeal;z 
or not have ſuitable Attributes, in every 
Conſideration. So that his Idea of a meer 
Thinking Subſtance, 1n the Soul of Man, can 
have no ſignificant Congruity with Thought : 
It being totally Irrational to ſuppoſe, That any 


deliberate Conception of the Mind ſhould be 
fixed on no Object. 


Shoulda Man Contemplate on France, or 
Holland, who had never been perſonally in 
either of thoſe Countries ; he muſt diſtin- 


gujſh, as he had received. Information, or 
Read of them, the Nature and Situation of 
choſe Regions, together with ſuch neceſſary 
Conſiderations as were requiiite .for him to 


underſtand ; or he could not haye any Intel- 
 ligible. 
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hgible Apprehenſ1on'of any of thoſe Places : 
So that the Poſition of this Author, That 
there is 1n the Soul ſuch an abſtracted manner 
of Cogitation,orThread-bare way of Thought, 
which by his Notion, 3s Defined a Thinking 
Subſtance ; were no other than to allow the 
Soul a Subſtantial Nature, bur a very Imper- 
tinent:or Idle Being mn the Body : Or which 
i 15s-much the ſame, to be capacitated to Think; 
| ___tho' without Cogration of any Thing beſides 
i t ſelf : Yer on this ſeparate way of Thought, 
depends the whole Structure of his Idea, 
whereby he would prompt the IntelleF to di- 
flinguiſh betwixt Thoughts Confuſed, or ſuch as 
Intrigue with the Senſes, from thoſe that have a 
fole and pare Reſidence 4n the Mind. 

As frivolous, if 'duely Examined, are the 
Modalities of meer Cogitation delivered by 
him, where he Intimares, That whatſoever 
can be Corporeally applyed, muſt be under- 
ſtood co have Extenſion and Bodily Parts 
and muſt therefore Relate, in one Kind or 0- 
ther, to the Thing moved or extended. And 
15-ir:poſſible co Imagine, That the Soul ſhould 
be endued with Speculative Thinking, yer un- 
;pcrceptible.of any proper Object to entertain 
ts ſenftible Contemplation ? All which is rc- 


quired 
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quir'd by Des-Cartes, who poſitively Affirms, 
1 hat Extenſion may_be underſtood by the Mind, 
without Figure, or Motion : By which he would 
imply, . That clear Cogitation may be appre- 
hended without Application to any Ima- 
gind Thing or Conception by the Senſe, That 
It 15 really ſuch : Which Words of his, if 
rightly conſiderd, imply a very fingalar 
Contradiction 3; 1t not being im the Power of 
Thought exactly to Judge ot any Thing bur 
as 1t appears in Extenlion, Figure, or, if 
moy d, in Motion : How elfc can any ot theſe 
Particalars be Mathematically compured ; 
which could not but be known to ſo great a 
Gcometric:an as was this Author ? j 

In his 14 Particular, he confidently enough 
offers to Explain his moſt ſublimated Notion 


of Thinking, in theſe Words —— I: is very 


facile, (fates he) ro diſtinguiſh betwixt two clear 
and diſlinft Ideas ; the One relating to a cogita- 
tive Created Subſlance; the Other to a Corporeal 


Subſtance ; 1f diſtinction be made of all Ar- 


cribuces of Cogitation, from thoſe of Exten- 
110n : And thus he ſuppoſes, That a Man may 
have a perſpicuozs and diftind Idea of an uncreated 
and independent Thinking Subſtance, by which he 


means God. But ſhould [ Interpret, according 


L ro 


I muſt alfo Imagine the Deity of ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance as may be comprehended by ſenſible 
Cogitation : And next, notwithſtanding all 
the Refind Caution given by Des-Cartes ; Þ 
can have no other than a Corporeal Notion 
of God, or in Refemblance to Bodily Sub- 
ftance z; becauſe, in any other. Conſiderat- 
on, it were Incompatible with. the Humane 
Soul, as it Acts its Cognition by the aid of 
the Senfes. | 
I may therefore well admire, Why he De- 
fines the Deity an Uncreated Subſtance, and 
not Explicate to his Reader what Kind of Sub- 
ftance he intends by the Deftmition : Which 
can be no otherwiſe Interpreted than that he 
zook care to ayoud the Critical Objection, or 
Abſurdity, m the Opinion of not a few Eru- 


ditely accomphih'd ; by not ſuppoſing, That 


there may be fuch an Exiſtence that can be 
truly Denominated both Incorporeal and Sub- 
ftantal : By-reafon that Macter and Form, 
Extenſiofi, and Parts, are the Propricties of 
Subſtance, as1t can be conceivd by Thought; 
and whatſoever 1s ſaid ro be Incorporeal can 
have none of thoſe Attributes 53 becauſe no- 
$119 bur Body 1s capable of them. 


W herefore 
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Wherefore *tis no lefs naturally Improper 
ro Aſlert the Being of an Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, than to Affirm,That there may be ſuch 
2 Thing as Body, without Body ; which how 
tar repugnant to the common Dictates of 
Reaſon and Senſe, 1s obvious to every Man's 
Underſtanding. And which could not bur 
be foreſeen by Des-Cartes, who, to avoid that 
grand Reflection, covers his Tdea of God with 
the general Notion of an Uncreated Subſtance ; 
notwithſtanding that 1t 1s cqually Impoſſible 
to Imagine a Subſtantial Exiſtence, however 
3t came to paſs; without the Qualifications of 
Body, before mentioned. Becauſe the Term 
oven by him, of Subſtance Uncreated, takes 
nothing from any Corporecal Propriety that 
nughr appertainto it. Infomuch, That whe-_ 
ther Subſtance be deemd Created, or Un> 
created, 1t may be Denominarted Corporeal, 
for ought that, by this Author, is provd to | 
the contrary : Who, by his Undertaking to 
call the Soul of Man a ſeparate Thinking Sub- 
ſtance, rtho' confin'd to the Body, and per- 
tetly Impowerd to diſtinguyſh, after his Me- 
thod, Truth from Falſchood ; does in effe& 
appropriate to 'God, whom he ſuppoſes ro 
have ds ww Subſtance 1n- 
| L 2 £0 
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tothe Body of Man ; no other difference of 


Epithet than by denominating the Deity an 


Uncreated Subſtance : The groſsneſs of which 
Tenent, if uncenſur'd, were enough to InfeCt 
the Brain of Man; by Infinuating,Thar neither 
the Almighty, or any Humane Individual, 
with whatſoever may be namd Animal, or 
Vegeral, is other than Corporcally Exiſting : 
The Reaſons already given being of ſuthcienr 
Validicy to Convict Mankind, That there can 
be no evident Diſtinction made, betwixt the 
Word Subſtance and Body. 
How much more Judiciouſly ſafe, had it 
then been, for the Learned Des-Cartes, had he 
Aſlerted the Infinite Confiſtence of the. Omni. 
potent, rather by the Epithet of Incompre- 
henfible Admiration ; than to have dehver'd, 
ts more than wonderful Being, by the Philo- 
ſophical Notion of ſomething ſubſtantially 
Exiſting ? Becauſe the Word Subſtance takes 
trom the Immenſe Nature of the Almighty ; 
as 2t may relate to Body and Commenſurable 
Parts, whereby. he has. exposd 1e, to no ſmall 
conteſt; for Reafons already Inſerted: Irbeing 
a tar ſurer Aphoriſm 70 define what the Deity 
1s not, -than by any Term of Science to expreſs 
what 1: 18, Or any clear Idca of its Miraculous 
Being. in 


J 
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| In his next Head, which is the 55 of his D:i{- 

| cuſſions, he farther diJates on his Thefrs of 

' meer Cogitation; as he would ſeparate it from 

| all Corporcal or ſenlible Concomitancy : 

And this he att:mpts to Explain, by Afhrming, 

J That Duration, Order, and Number, may be 

diſtinguiſh'd without annexing of them to any 

conceiv d Subſtance. Which 1f duely confider'd, 

are but ſo many Inſfignificant Yarations of his 

former Politions : For how canany Corporeal 

Thing be ſaid, perfectly to endure, or to | 

have Orderly, or Numerical Being ; unldfs 

the Subſtance, or Body, to which they ap- | 
þ 


VE: 


pertain, be alſo underſtood in cvery of theſe 
Conliderations:? 

Can it be properly Juſtified, That any quan- p 
vec Thing 15to be apprehended as to the time | T1 
of its continuing ſuch; bur as there may be 5 * 
perceptibly deduc'd from 1t, a real Intell:- Y 
gence why ut ſo long 1nthatmanner Remaind, : 
ar was Alter'd, or Chang'd into another ? | 

Ist poſhible to perceive the Flame of a ) 
Candle extinguiſh'd, and not at the. fame 
time Diſcern, That the Marter that fed the = 
Flame 1s alterable with it ? Yes certainly, did. | 
it burn by Hours or Minutcs accounted from 
2a Warch or Dial. 


And 
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| Andis it not plainly-manifeſt, by the prece- 


dent Examplexthat Duration, Order,and Num- 


ber, eſſenrially appertain-to the entire Conliſt- 
ency, or Alterative Nature and Qualification 
of the Matter unto which they belong ? 

A Tree may be older than I can Compute, 
tho not to the Man who, in paſt time, did 
plant ic: Buc if ws Decay,or Withering, in any 


of its Parts, be viſible to me : 1 may be able 


ro account the Day or Seaſon in which I per- 


ceivd it did Alrer. Wherefore to conclude, 
as-does this Auchor, That Duration, Order, 
.and Number, are but che Modalities of Sub- 


ſtance, 15a very fantaſtical Conceit 3 ſince 


they muſt have -an 1Inſeparable Tendency, 
more.-or leſs, by their Co-herent Attributes, 
to the Perfe&tion, or Imperfection of whart- 
ſJoever does Exiſt. 


It a Six-pence be broken inte two Parts, 


there wall remain in cicher of thoſe Picces, a 
different Proportion in Number, Orderly 


Figure, .and Duration, than when it was 
whole. And.mo' this is but an Artificial In- 
ſtance, as it may have Refercnce 40 any 
Thing broken-or ſeyer'd ; 'tis .not impoſſible 


that, by Time, mighr naturally be producd 


e lame Eftect-; becauſe whatſoever does 
-Corporcally 
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Corporcally ſubſit, muſt be ſubject to Alte. 
ration 10 all its Capacirres. 

So that what he fimply calls the Modalities 
of Being, 1s indeed Eflential to Subſtance and. 
its Bodily Parts ; or no other than neceſlita- 
ted Change, ſooner or later, of all Individu- 
al Things that. are extant to Humane Obſer- 
vation. The Stars that 1|luſtrate, as the moſt 
Refhn'd Fewels of llununation, the Firma- 
ment above, and leaſt apprehended, by 
Thought, to yary 1n any of their Proprieties 
cannot be certainly exempred from Preſent or 
Future Alteration ; either as they have, or 
may vary 1n their Order, Influence, Motzon, 
or What belides may be Incident to their E&- 
{ence and Nature. 

_ How Infigntficantly then 1s argu'd by this- 
Author, That neither Order, Number, or 
Continuation, in any Thing that Exiſts, 18 
otherwiſe to be underſtood, than as fo many- 
Madahiies of Subſtance ? Tho' ro every Man's. 
Reaſon there can be no Variation or Change 
1nN-any of Theſe, bur there muſt be alſo a 
ſubſtantial Alteration in whatſoever may be 
calld Body, or Subſtance. 
In his 66 Particular he undertakes to make 
Qut What he farther mcans by the Magners 
; C 
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he givesto Things ; which he grants, Infome re- 
ſpeds, may be Interpreted Attributes, or Qualities ; 
and as Subſtance may be ſaid to be Affefed or Varyd 
by them not Improperly calld Modalities : Bur: 
moſt generally, heallows them, when conſider'd 
as Inherent in Subſtance, the Terms of Attributes. 
And what would he inter from this puzzle 
of Words, and perplexing of Terms, other- 
wile than he has precedently mention'd? For 
if Modalities, Qualities, and Attributes, may be 
apply dto Subſtance 1n allits Capacities, Propri- 
eties, and poſſible Variations ; - how 45 he able 
to'make good his former Aflertion, where he 
denominates them the meer Modalities of Cogita= 
tion? So that whatſoever Alteration 1s eithgr* 
Naturally, or Eſſentially Incident to'- Sub-: 
Nance, 1s no farther Real, in the Judgment 
of Des-Cartes, than what may have the empty 
Notion of Modality ; tho: both 1n ſubſtance. : 
and manner of Being, the Thing does not | 
continue the ſame as it was before : Which is | 
a perfect Contradiction to ſenſible Evidence, 
if ducly apprehended the precedent Inſtan-© | 
ces; which, as I conceive, are amply fa- 
tiStactory. ee ono 26Þ 
There yet remains a Part of this Head that | 
may: weil be Interpreted ſomewhat. Crazy. | 
Notwuh- 
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Notwithſtanding that he undertakes to expli- 
cate the ſoundneſs of 1ts Importance - as he 
intends: To which purpoſe his Expreſſion 
ſtands briefly thus,—— Tn God, ( ſaies he ) car 
not be any Modalities or Qualities, but only At- 
tributes 3 becauſe in him, there can be no Varia- 
tron * Andno leſs Excellency of Subſiſtence, 
does he appropriate to Things Created ; if n 
different Modalities, or Diverſity of Exiſtence and 
Duration is to be found in them; and conſe- 
quently exempts from thom all Qualifications 
and Modalities, and inſtead of thoſe, he Dig- 
nifies their Being by the Name of Artribures 
annex'd to their Natures. 

If ths Doctrine could be verified, there 
might be no diſtinction berwixt the Subſtance 
of God, as Defin'd by this Author, and any 
other Thing of whoſe Exiſtence and Durati- 
on we haye no variable Proſpe&t : Of which 
the Univerſe, for ought can be prov'd to the Y 
contrary, affords many. And who can doubt, Y 
bur it may be ſo Afhrm'd, not only of Stars, l 
that have unchangeable Magnitudes aboye 
us; bur alſo of the moſt Durable Rocks of 
Adamant, which by their Permanency and la- Y 
ſting Continuance, admur of no certain Com- 
putation, whereby as þ be Imply'd their Tem- 


porary 


| Pa 
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porary Alteration, or Change? And 'tis no 
wonder, if with the Modern Philofophical 
Mine, pretendedly diſcoverd by this Author, 
there be diſcernd ſome Rubbiſh amongſt the 
Diamonds which he endeavours to poliſh by 
I. Iis Brain. 
h For what 1s more grols, than to render, as 
he does, the Attributes of an Uncreated Sub- 
j flance, or of God, the ſame with Created ; and next 
k. to grant, 7 hat there is no other Diſtinion be- 
| twixt Subſtance and Subflance but as they differ 
in Attributes ; which if true, there could be 
no exact diſtinguiſhing, of Uncreated, and 
| Created Exiſtence : By reaſon that a Corpo- 
| real Being might, according to. his Afﬀrma- 
ton, have the ſame Attributes. Nor 1s there 
] any Diſcuſſion more Philoſophically difficult, 
| than to explicate, how Subſtance and Body 
may be differently apprehended by any Intel- 
l:gible DiſtinEtion of Science : But whoſoever 
will rely upon the Opinion of Des-Carres, 
muſt wipe out of the Eflence.of his Intellect 
all actual Perception of Objects repreſented 
by the Senſes ; and next be. ſo far reconcild. 


| ro his Idea, as to Denominate the Humane 
f Sou} a pecular Subſtance committed to the 
Body by God, bur nothing ally d to Corpo- 

real 
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tcal Nature; tho'naturally actuating the Body 
of Man: As if it were no Contradiction to de- 
termine, That Subſtance, not to beunderſtood 
Body, can operate on Body. To evade which 
obvious Obj-Etion, he frequently labours, as 
may be obferyd by the Remarks precedently 
made on his Treatiſe, to ſublimare his con- 
ccly'd Idea, by ſuppoſing, That the Faculty of 
ſeparate Thought was ſo diſpos'd by God as a 
perfet Thinking Sabſtance Inherent in the Mind : 
Tomhich, as a Giſt of Perfetion, he Impures 
 wmerrable Conception; asking no other Conditions, 
whereby to remove the Miſapprehenſtons and Frail- 
ties of Thought, than wery conſiderative and 
diſcreet Thinking : Whuch 1s the utmoſt perfor- 
mance that can be rationally atcain'd by any 
Contemplative Act; but not with that com- 
pleat Aſſurance requird by him, whereby 
Thought may arrive to ſuch a Veritable Certainty, 
That it may not at all be Complicated with the | 
Senſes ; or beholding to them for any Objed of their 
Conveyance to the Fudgment-Seat of the Under- 
flanding : Which 1s no leſs Inconſiſtent with 
Humane Capacity, than to believe with Des- 
Cartes, That it ts poſſible ſo to Diſcipline the 
Mind, as to be one of his Thinking Proſelytes : 
Tho' not able ro Demonſtrate, That there 15 
M 2 any 
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any ſenſ1ble Certainty In that ſpeculative Mode 
of Thought, which by a main Artifice of his 
Brain he endeavours to promote. 

Nor leſs diſcrepant from the ſoundeſt Opi- 
nion grounded on Divine and Philoſophical 
Science, 1s the Denomination he gives to the 
Deity, which he defines, an Uncreated Thinking 
Subſtance; or as he would intend, the Almighty 
an eternal Thinker : Which 1s very like a Con- 
tradiction in Terms : It being impofible to al- 
low to Thought, by common Accepration, 0- 
ther than. a temporary Attribute ; or not to be 
otherwiſe Defin'd than Exerted in Paſt, or 
Preſent Time : Which, if applyd to God, 
wereall one as to Impute-to the Deity a tem- 
porary Thought ; and muſt Imyly Solicitude 
and Care ſurable to the Nature: of Con- 
templating on ſomething to be TImproy'd or 
Perfected by Thinking, that was not before 
exactly con{iderd 2 Which how far deſtructive 
co the Attribute of Omniportent Perfection, 
I ſuppoſe was not duely weighd, by this Author, 


when he penn'd this Paragraph. I find a Con- 


ceit in Plato much.morepaſlable, than whar 15 
written by Des-Cartes, who being ask'd, What 
God did? His anſwer was, That the Deity ex- 
ercis d Geometry, On. which, the Leariucd 

Gaſſendus 
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Gafjendus, has this Comment, That Geometry as 
zt Relates either to Contemplation, or Aftion, 
may not be incongruouſly underſtood of God; as 
} be may be Jaid to Comtemplate, and chiefly conſe- 
:. der himſelf in that Af, Emphatically expreſs d, 
; in the Being given by the Omnipotent to the 
I} Univerſe 4 together with the proportional C onſer-. 
1,” wation it has from Supreme Power and Condud. 

; Which 1s a better Expoſition than that of a 
; thoughtful Deity, deliver'd by this French 
| Philoſopher ; who makes no ſuch ſublime 
\ Diſtinction betwixt an Uncreated and Created 
i; thinking Subſtance, as does in any kind Artri- 
y 

If 

( 

J 


bute to God, what he means by Uncreated 

Thinking, or how, or 1n what manner to be | 
apprehended; as it may be apply'd ro.the Det- [ 
ty : So:that:according to the Latitude of this ll 
Authors: Idea of Thinking ; perte&t Thought | 
may be Inherently Attributed to the Humane fl 
Mind, no leſs than to the Almighty $- with i 
this: only difference, That Man 1s not an-Ori- Y 
ginal but a Created. Thinker :. And ts as g 
poſbble, if granted, as this Writer determines, 

That perfect Thought, beſtow'd on the: Soul oO 
by God, may be filld with Pertcction, as ir 
ſolely reſides in the Intellect, no leſs Created 

than if it had been eternally ſuch. 


lo 
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To conchude, it 15 far-more. congruaus td 
the Propricty of the Diety, 1f ſaid, That he has 
tor ever determind, than by any Notion Af- 
firmvd a Thinker : Ir being.not to be deny'd, 
That Thought can have other Conſtruction 
\ but as Imply d, by its Paſt, Prefent, or Future 
| Contemplation on ſomething in Being--: 
Which cannot be an Objztet of Omnipotent 
Thinking ; becauſe nothing could really Exiſt 
| that was not, by him, fo foreſeen and E 


ſtabliſh'd. | 

| Whereas Humane Reaſoning muſt neceſla- 
rily proceed from Principles deduc'd from ap- 
polite Concluſions gradually made and de- 
pending on Antecedents and Conſequents of 
Proof in every Confideration : Which can 
have no reſemblance to the Science of God: ' 
whoſe perfect Knowledge is perpetually. the 
fame: And therefore admits of no ſucceſlive 
| Degrees, or Qualifications, tending to the 
| Mahod of Argumentative Confirmation. 

In his 60 Particular he attemprs to furprifſe | 
his Reader,. but how Improperly may be ga- 
| 'therd from the Expreſſion he delivers in theſe 
; "Words — Whoſcever ( ſaies he. ) does at- 

knowledpe, [ hat God.could make us certainly In- 
telligent of whatſoever we may diſtindily Appre- 
” bend, 
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hend ; muſt, for Example, prant, That we m.:y 
have an Idea of Subſtance extended, or Corpo- 
real; although me do not, as yet, aſſuredly know 
that any ſuch Thing does really Exiſt; tho cer- 
tain of the pofſubility of its Exiſtence. 

And I may well Reply, That '*tis as far from 


my expectation to find in Des-Cartes, fo weak 


an Argument, 1n order to the Grandeur of the 
Matter, he would prove 3 by his Affirming, 
That we can have no abſolute Aſſurance, 
unleſs the Intellect be. nnmediately Im- 
power d by God, that Bodily Subſtance and 
Extenſion have other than a poſſibility of be- 
ing ſuch: Which has ſo very oppoſite a di- 
ſparicy to natural and ſenfible Conviction, 
chat it.appears no leſs Irrational, than if he had 
undertaken to Argue Mankind into the: Behef, 
Thar it 15 poſſible to have Senſes and yet be de- 
ſtirute of rheir- Uſe. Sy 
Can a Man live and not be ſen(ible, That 
Subſtance, in'its Bodily ſignification, has a 
proper Being ?-:Or can he feel, and cat the 
Food. that nourjſhes his Corporeal Compoſi- 
tion, and not be Knowing, otherwiſe than by- 
meer Copgitation, that he ſubliſts by it, or 
chat there 1s any ſuch Thing, but-in poſlibilt- 
ry Exiſting ? Yet ſo determund, by the mr: 
0 
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of this Author, however Contradictory to 
common Senſe ; or as Unſound, in his Way 
of Reaſoning, as if he had declard, That a 
Man might have Corporcal . Life, but be 
dead as to all Bodily Conſideration ; whilſt 


| by ſole Ccogitation:in the Mind, he may have 

i only a living Notion of the poſlibility of the 

i Being of Subſtance and Body ; as they may 

4 be diſtinguiſh by their natural Capacities. 

( Which Opinion of his he would Confirm, 

i as he preſumes, with no greater dithculty, 

F Than as any Man may judge that he is a real | 
| Thinker, and by that Thought exclude from him- | 
q ſelf all other Subſtance, either Thinking or Ex- ' 
1 tended. On which Suppoſitton'or Conſiſtency  ! 
f of Thought, . as he intends it, he certainly 

| concludes, That every'Man may diftinguiſh him- 

i ſelf, -not only from every Thinking Subſtance, 
but alſo from all others of Corporeal Denomi- 
Nation. Lg | ELD $ 


Had a, Poec been Author of -chis Concer, 
he had nor farther ſurpaſs'd the Exceſſes of 
q Fiction, than this French Writer has done by 
A the iberty he allows:to his Invention, deviated | 
tram Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy : | 
For what is more prepoſterons to Both,” than | 
£0 Conclude as he does, Thar it 1s poſſible fora 
Thinking 


| j oe 
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Thinking Man to ſeparate himſelf, by meer 
Thought, from the ſubſtantial Similitude he 
has to all others of Humane Nature ; as alfo 
from whatſoever can be ſaid Corporeally to 
Exiſt. And may not the fame Perſon by as 
ood conſequence Determine, That he 1s a 
Thinker in Pody, without being ſenſible, 
that any Bodily Life, Compoſition, or Parts, 
appertain to him ? Which requires no plainer 
Confutation than what has been already ob- 
ſerv d on Paſlages of this Author, precedent- 
ly tending to che ſame purpoſe ; as may be 
diſcern'd by whomſoever ſhall heedfully 1n- 
ſpect theſe Papers. 

All which, in effe&, is conceded by him- 
ſelf, before he comes to a Period of the Head 
I Treat of 3 where hc thus Expreſſes, ——— 
That althcugh we ſuppoſe, That God has ſo ſtrifly 
Jojnd to the Cogitative Subſtance other Coppeo- 
real Subſtance, that they cannot be more firmly 
Connedted ; and from their Conjuntion Conflitu- 
ted thetr Union : Notwithſlanding they may re- 
main abſolutely diſlint, becauſe God may reſerve 
a Power to ſeparate their Beings, tho Corporeally 
Inclos d : Or to confer Conjervation on both as 
United, or ſeparated; however they participate, 
by Exiflence, with the Extent of the Body. 

N Theſe 
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Theſe words, in Summ, can have no Other 
Signification than. what may be confſter'd a 
Diſtinction without an apparent Difference; 


and therefore Logically Unintelligible ; there 


being no Notion more perplexd than his 
manner of Uniting Subſtance to Subſtance, 
in a Corporeal Figure, and yet expect, that 
they ought to be requiſitely diftinguiſhd. 

The Reafon he gives in Summ, 1s, 7hat it 
271ay be ſo Ordain'd by God, That whatſoever are 
Conjoyn d by him takes not from his Power to diſ- 
unite their Conjundion, by capacitating their 
Separation; or as the Soul may ſingly Act without 
any Aſſiſtance or Concurrence of the Senſes apprec- 
przated to the Body. 

If this be the beſt Argument that he can 


Alledge, by which he would heighten the 


Notion, ſo much Celebrated by him, of the 
Mind's operating by a diſtin&t and clear Idea 
from all Corporcal Concomitancy; it 1s 
more than Intricately, in this Place, urgd by 
him ; who grants the firm Union, Conſtitu- 
ted by God, of Soul and Body ; yer will 
needs Imagine ; that their Separation 1s alſo 
determin'd by God: And thus, by Des-Cartes. 
the Act of God 1s renderd contradictory to 
i felt. 

BY 
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But how does he undertake to Explain his 
Propoſition ? Why verily, by no better Afu- 
rance than thar 1t 15 poſſible for the Almighty 
ſo to diſpoſe the Humane Mind, that it may 
operate divided from the Body and ſenſible 
Parts ; tho' naturally United to all of them : 
Which, in effect, does annex Contradiction 
to the At of God; it being palpably evident, 
That the Underſtanding Faculty does actuate 
its Intelligence with the Concurrence of the 
Senſes : But no ſuch manife(t Aflurance, that 
by any ſeparate Power of the Mind the ſame 
can be Eftected. Let a Man Imagine, by his 
utmoſt Force of meer Thought, That by the 
Speculative Act of the Mind, 1s repreſented the 
Shape, Proportion, Likeneſs, and Colour,of any 
Object, whether 1t be Moving, Standing, or 
Lying 3 ts not in his Power ſo perfectly to 
diſcern all their ſeveral Proprieties, as if they 
were vilibly perceiv'd by him, and confiderd 


_ as proper Objects to entertain all other re- 


quiiite Parts oft his Senſes : Bur very Impoſ- 
t1ble co Contemplate, of any of theſe, by a- 
ny ſeparare Act of the Underſtanding diſtinct 
from Senſation : Becauſe there could be no 
Idea or Notion of ſuch Things that had ne- 
ver been conyey'd to the Intellect by the 
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| conſent of the Senſes ; as by Seeing, Feeling, 
| Smelling, Taſting and Hearing, are occaliona[- 


— ——  - 
— 


| ly compleated the uſeful Appurtenancesro the | 

j Humanc Intellect : Wherefore 1t nught be | 
| well admir'd, Why the uſeage of Eyes, Hands, | 
and Ears,with other of the Scnſes,ſhould be na- 
| turally Incident to the Bodily Parts and Com- |} 
{ poſition of Man; if the Mind could folely be : 
perfectly apprehenſive without them ? And 

doubelefs theſe Excellent Gifts had been Infig- 

mficantly conferrd on Mankind ; 1f Thought, | 
abſtracted from Senſation, might be alone | 
exactly apprehenſive. Nor can ſufficient Rea- | 
| fon be given, Why the Mind ſhould not have 
been folely beſtow'd, however Ordaind to | 
Exiſt ; if by its ſingle Intelligence 1t could 
have perform'd the divers Operations, and 
| Actual Capacimics that are joyntiy Exerted by 
$ th! Soul and Senſes ? 


; T1s not to be deny d that the Exiſtence of | 
| che Mind, unconfin'd to Body, had been as 
6 calily accompliſh'd by Providence, had it beer: 
"In fo determin'd, as it is now Reſident with the 


Society of the Senſes: And queſtionleſs, if fo 
eſtabliſh'a, had, exalred Humane Fehciry to 
a paramount degree : Norhing tending | 
MOre to the dctriment of Mankind, than | 

 *xhiC 
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the complicated and prone Inveiglement - o: 
che Soul by the Allurement of the Senſes : 
So that could the Mind have been exempted 
from Corporeal:Conjunction, ut had certainly, 
by a glorious Act of Providence, been di{- 
chargd from its Bodily Confinement ; to- 
gether with the-< exorbitant, and wicked 
Temptations, it receives from . the Appentes 
and Senſes. But this being repugnant to 1ts. 
Decrecd, and natural. Station in the Body of | 
Man ; no room 1s to be found there for the 
Idea of Des-Cartes, by which he does incom- 
patibly infer, That the Humane Soul 1s of a di- 
ftinct Subſtance, tho Co-herent to the Body 
of Man, and actually concomitanc with Cor- 
poreal Operations. = 

In his 64 Particzlar, he farther attempts to | 
Explain what he would mean by his Definition. | 
of a diſtin&t Thinking Subſtance ; his Allega- [| 
tion 1s, That Copitation and Extenſion may be 
underſtood as one and the ſame Mind may have 
diverſity of Thoughts; or as one and the ſame 
Body, retaining its own Quantity, may be-diverſe- 
ly. Extended ; at one time in Longitude, at anc- 
ther in Latitude, or contrarily leſs in Latitude | 
than in Depth, .and the like, by which they may = 
be diſltinguiſhd ; as alſo conſider d as Modalines - 
of the Subſlance ro which they belong. Can 
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Can this be. Judg'd a proper Mcthod, in 
order to the Improving of Humane Under- 
ſtanding, according to the undertaking of 
this Author ; as he Defines the varied Propri- 
ctics of Subſtance, whether in Length, Breadth, 
or Depth, no other than difftereat Modalities 
applicable ro the ſame Subtance ? Whereas 
the contrary is Mathemarically certain ; be- 


cauſe the Extent and Proportions, in one 


and the ſame Body, muſt neceſlarily have a 
Commenſurable Alteration. 

If the Bafis of a ſolid Subſtance be ſuppos'd 
to be lengthened one Foot more than it was 
before ; the Latitude and Depth of the ſame 
Body cannot but have as to its Proportion, an 
Eſſential Variation : Which evidently proves, 
That what he Terms meer Modality, or acci- 


dental Change of local Parts in the fame Sub. 
ſance, 1s neither Arithmerically, or Geometri- 


cally true : Ir being no leſs abſurd ro Aﬀrm, 
Thar the half of a Number 1s all one with the 
whole ; or that the d:fferent Situation, Mea- 
ſare, and Being of Subſtance, were neither 


a quantitative or formal Alteration in refe- 


rence to. the reality of Place, Figure, or Mo- 
tion; as chey ought to be apprehended 1n all 


their . Capacities On which conſideration, 


the 
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the Idea of this French Writer, 1s fo far from 
ending to a ſignificant Modality, as he would 
apply it 3 that it rather vaniſhes as a fiftiti- 
ous Comment, or Shadow of his Brain. 

To be plain, ſhould a Man Collect a nu- 
merous Summ of Refin'd Notions, with the 
moſt Artful Curioſity that could imploy his 
Imagination, whereby he would dignifie the 
Humane Intellect ; he might find the Under- 
taking no leſs difficulr, to the fineſt Thread 
of his Reaſoning ; than to Invent a more 
wonderful Paſſage 1nto an obſcure Labryinth 
than could be eyer attain'd by rational Con- 
duct : There being no paſlabler or clearer 
Proſpe& by which the Soul of Man may 
diſcern the Manner of 1ts actual Being and 
Exerciſing of the Intellectual Faculty ; than 
as It 13 operatively Conjoyn'd,with the temper 
of the Body and Scnſcs: To whoſe united 
Concurrence' may be Attribured, more or 
leſs;.the qualificd Abilities of the Underſtand- 
ing in every Conſideration. Do-we not Ex- 
perinientally know, That Judgment, Wir, 
Paſſrons, Aﬀedtions; 'vertupus or vicious In- 
clinations, with all the 'Moralities of Life, 
are Influenc'd by the Mind as itdoes parrtic!- 
pate with the Elementary Compoſition Inhe- 
Son: oe es Teng. 
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rent in the Body and Senſes: Infomuch. That 
their ſeveral Inclinations may be term'd the 
Effects of Heat, Cold, Moiſture, or Drought, 
25 they adhere to our Natures. 

is rot a Wiſe Man diltinguiſhd by the Ju- 
dicious Temper of his Thoughs ; the vain by 
their Levity and inltipid Converſation? No leſs 
diſcernable than one Mans ſtrength of Mind, 
or, Corporeal Vigour, has a natural Variation 
from another : To which may be Emphacti- 
cally added, the experimental Obſervation as 
it reſpects che Intellectual Faculties; of which 
ſome: are Impowerd with a more conlidera- 


ble .vivacity of Apprehenſion, Judgment and 


Wir, in Age; than was manifeſt in Youth : 
Bur in others, contrarily, a Decay, or W1- 
thcring of their Underſtandings no leſs appa- 
rent than the Wrinkles of their Brows and 
Cheeks : Which could proceed from no other 
Cauſe but as the Vigour of the Mind does na- 
curally Impair, in divers examples of Age; 
with the Strength and Temper of the Arteries, 
Nerves. Members and Senſes, that appertain 


ro the Body : 'Yer not yaiverſally ſo; becauſe, 
not ſ{cldom obleryd, Thar tome Perſons, who. 
have livd to, Antiquity of Tears, have rather 


cz Completed, in 8Jl Kinds, by their In- 
W. eelleftual 
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telle&tual Abilities ; for which there can be 

given no better Reaſon, than, that notwith- 

ſtanding they have ſome Corporeal Deficien- 

cies incident to Age ; yet none in the Principal —= 

Aſſiſtants of the Brain, and is Contiguity | 
with the Senſes. 

All which 1s far more evidentiy demonſtra- 

ble than a ſuppos'd Thinking Subſtance, ſepa- 

, rately acting in the Body of Man, according 

; to the Tenent of Des-Cartes ; together with 


his Imaginary Modalities, by which he would 
inſinuate a diſtinct Thinking Faculty to the 
* HumaneSoul, withoutany ſpecihcal Aſliſtance 
) receiv'd from the Senſes: A Notion no lefs 
- abſurd, than Gs impoſſibleto Think, and not 
' be exactly ſenſible of the Thing, or Object 
Thought on : Enher as 1t had been at the 
ſame time convey d to the Underſtanding by 
ſome One, or more of the Senſes ; or their 
Impreſſion, by the Memory before retaind. 
Which fully Confirms the Philoſophical 
Maxim ; That nothing 1s in the Intellect, but 
what was before 1n the Senſes : Yet nor ſo to 
be Applyd, or Inſtanc'd here, as might, in 
; any rcſpect; derogate trom the Excellency of 
' the Humane Soul, or us Immortal Eſtate, 
when Lite departs trom the Body ; it being 
IN 
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in the Power of the Almighty to Eternalize its 
Being ; howſoever it was Compos'd, or the 
manner of its Exiſtence when Reſident in the 
Body of Man. 

I find no other Diſcuſſions in this Treatiſe 
of Des-Cartes, that require a more. pertinent 


or accurate Obſervartion,than may be Imply'd 


from what 1s already Written : Wherefore 
to avoid unneceflary Repetition, Ideſcend to 
his Concluſion ; where he briefly Summs the 
moſt con(iderable Principles on which he had 
founded his precedent Arguments; commit- 
ting them, as very adviſable, to the peruſal 
of his Reader. 

The Firſt of his Counſels is, That we ſhould 
be very cautious, how we adhere to Former Opini- 
ons. that have not been ſtrictly Catechizd and 
found true, by a ſubſequent Examination : Which 
| confeſs is plauſibly Advisd. 

But how Joes he make good theſe Admo- 


niſhments? Why, by heedfully regarding, as 


he prompts us, ſuch Notions we have in our 
ſelves, by which, he would ſuppoſe, We are 
enough enabled 10 arrive to clear and diſtin 
hnowtedpe. 

Here hc Epitomizes the main Force and 


Application of his Former Ideas, in order to 
erect 


| 
| 
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erect perfe&t Underſtanding in the Humane 
Intellz& , and by which he undertakes fo to 
Cleanſe ir, that the Senſes may have nothing 
to do with 1ts orderly Perception : As if the 
Determination made by the Intelle&t, with 
the Alhiſtance of the Senſes ; were no |: de- Sl 
crimental to the Principality of the Mind, 
than the looſe Advice of a City-Mobb would 
be to their Monarch : Whereas, by a ſurer 
Inference, the bare Idea of the Mind, intro- 
duc'd by Des-Cartes ; if duely conliderd, does 
Imply ſuch a Licenſe of Thought,as 1s no way 
conſiſtent with the orderly Rule of Man's 
Underſtanding : It being poſſible, That the 
Body-Politick of Reaſon, or perſpicuity of 
Thought, in its orderly Method, ſhould be 
perforny'd without the Concurrence of the 
Senſes ; no more than a Man can be aflur'd, 
he lives, and not ſenſibly demonſtrate, both | 
in Soul and Senſe, that he does ſo. Bur fo | 
tully, I conceive, has becn, by what is Writ- 
ten before, . refell'd: the Concert, of this Au- 
thor, relating: to his fo oiten {aſerted, or 


Aa 
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rather devisd Teftent; :0r Manner: of certain þ 
Thinking, nader. the Notion of an Idea; 
char it appears-too- Ike: a:,Fablg. Inyented by | 
himſelf. if 
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Towards the Cloſe of his Treatiſe which 
he takes to be, on divers accounts, a very Irre- 


 fragrable Advancement to Humane Under- 


ſtanding. 

He much Celebrates this Inſtance, »7z. 
That amongſt all the Notions, by which Man is 
enabled to diſcern Propoſitions of Eternal Verity : 
there is none more ſignally applicable than the 
certain Affirmation, That out of Nothing, comes 
Nothing : Which Allegation, of his, 1f ma- 
turely conſ{iderd, will be found Improper, 
nay, abſurd : As what can be more oppoſite 
to Reaſon and Senſe, than to ſuppoſe, That a 
Notion, or Thought of the Mind, can have 
nothing for its Object ? Becauſe whatſoever 
15 conceiv'd, by Intellectual Thinking, muſt be 


really Exiſtent ; 1t being all one as to Imagine, 


Thar Non-ecntity, or Vacuity, has a Natural 
and Certain Being, notwithſtanding that the 
Umnverſal World 1s repleniſhd with Bodies of 
divers Kinds, and no room left either in the 


- 


Univerſe, or: Brama-of * {an forithe Concepti- 
on of Nothing. ...S0. that-i& dexzve:a Notion 
from what cart be Imerprered &y* ho Word, 
Ecymology, or ſubſtantia! Thought ; 15 no 
other than as 1t © Monſieur *Des-Cartes had Ima- 
oind himfcit Nothing, in Body and Mines 

when 


when in order to manifeſt a c-rtain Truth, 
he Penn'd his Contemplation of Nothing. 
And 'tis much to be admird, That this 
Author,who endeavours to Embelliſh his Opi- 
nion by a new Way of Reaſoning, ſhould 
comply with the Obſolete, and no leſs Imper- 
 tinent Poſition of ſome Former Philoſophers; 
by which they would Infer, That the Term or 


Accent of Speech, that Verbally did Relate 


to Nothing, was contradictory to whatſoever 


had Eſſential Being : Whereas there can be no 


Contraricty or Oppoſition, detwixt Nothing 
and any Tning that may be ſaid, either as a 
Cauſe, or Effect, to have real Exiſtence, 
On which ground it may aptly be requir'd, 
That the pretended Philoſophical Tenent, that 
would Aflert, That out of Nothing, comes No- 
thing ; ſhould be as clearly Expungd out of 


all Diſcufhons of that Nature, as if a Man. 


ſhould undertake to Argue, that one Impoſli- 


bility could produce another : Or Celebrate a 


Non-cntity, under the Notion of Eternal 


Truth, and Crown it on the Pate of Non- 
ſenſe, Beſides all which Abſurdities, *tis very 
apparent, That this ſuppoſed Principle is abſo- 
Jutely Inconſiſtent with the moſt general Be- 
licf of Mankind, that allows Perfect Creation, 

from 
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| from Nothing, of the Total World: Which 
| how Incompatible with the Tenent, here 
| mention'd of Des-Cartes, I leave to the Tudi- 
| cious Peruſer of this Treariſe. 


| —_——— — 
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And thus I Conclude my Remarks on the 
Firſt Part of his Philoſophy, call'd, The 
Principles of Humane Iinowledge. 
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HE Magnitude of the Title ap- 
> pertaining to the Second Part of DR 
the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes, cre- 


ates in his Reader,' an Egregious 
Expectation of a ſuperlative Method, and un- 
doubted Aflurance ; whereby the Humane 

| Mind might ſatisfactorily apprehend the ad- 
mirable Conliſtence of the Material World, 
provi- | 
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providentially Diſpos'd for the vaſt Habitati- 
on and Benefit of Man and Creatures. 

W hich is ſo Important a Knowledge, That 
the Miſdemeanour of the IntelleEtual Faculty 
caunot be cxcus'd from being Impeach'd by 
the Aſſembly of the Senſes ; if negligently 
Regardleſs, or not 1nduſtriouſly Apprehenlive, 
as far as:can bz Extended rts Solid Gontem- 
plation; How Mankind 1s ſen{ibly Suſtain'd by 


_ the peaceable Order and Conduct of Nature : 


And next to that Philoſophical Speculation, 
che Soul of Man ought to bewall 1ts Lafelicity, 
18 Bodily Life ; when perniciouſly allurd by 
Covertous, or Ambitious Deſires, to Poſleſs 
more of the Earth he treads on, than ought 
to be his, to the Detriment or Ruin of others: 
Inſtead of deducing from the regular Con- 
ſtirution of the World, m which he Subſiſts, 
How unnaturally he Lives, by Infringing the 
Rights of Humane Socicty : Which ought to 
have an Impreſſion on the Soul, in a Philo- 
ſophical, and Moral Conception. This 1s as 
a Progmium fitiy annex'd to the enſuing 
Treatiſe, I thought not Improper to Inſert ; 
before I come to the Firſt Particular of Des- 
Cartes, which as a Platform or rain Fund 
£0 his ſubſequent Notions, he Compiies; by 
undertaking 
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undertaking to-Explain the Reaſons by which 
the Exiſtence of Material Things may be cer- 
tainly underſtood. | 

His firſt Words are theſe, Although 
there is no Man that does not fully convince him- 
ſelf, That Material Things do really Exiſt, not- 
withſtanding that it has been dubtouſly render d 
by me, in the precedent Diſcuſſions, or accounted 
amongſt the Prejudices incident to the Childhood, 
or Greenneſs of cur Tears ; it is now Incumbent, 
0n me, to ſearch for the Reaſons that may produce 
its perfe Intelligence : To which purpoſe he 
infers, That whatſoever we apprehend,muſt neceſ- 
ſarily proceed from ſomething, that is not the 
ſame with the Humane Mind ; nor is it in our 
Power, as he Affirms, to think of one Thing more 
than another ; but as from ſome other Thing we 
are Afﬀetted, or receive Impreſſion on the Senſes : 
And makes this Quere, Whether that Thing be 
not God, or differently to be conceivd ? 

This Part of this Head, may be pertinent- 
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| ly Anſwer'd, by demanding, On what ground 

Des-Cartes undertakes to conclude, that the 

Soul 1s ſo diſpos'd, as it operates on the Senſes 

by the Idea it has from God? Which pertcctly 
contradicts the Notion deliverd by him 1n the i 

7th Particular of his Firſt Part, and _ d 

-- y 
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by me, accordingly; where he declares, 
That it is in our Power to reject whatſoever we 
doubt of, or feign that it is falſe; and thus we 
may ſuppoſe, that there is no God, no Heaven, no 
Bodies, and that we have no Hands, no Feet, or 
Bodies Conſlituted. 

Burt in his Second Part, which I now deal 
with, he reſtores the Senfes, that he had Ab- 
dicated before, to the uſes of the Mind. By 
which 1t appears, that he. was conſczous of his 
former Miſtake ; and that tis not poſhble to 
arſcourfe, as ke does, 1n this Part, of Materiat 
Prenciptes, without allowing the Aſſociation of- 
the Mind to 1ts ſenſible Diſcernment. 

The Reaſon thar he mentions 1s, That be-. 
cauſe me ſenſibly, and diftinftty perceive, from the 
Impulſe of the Senſes, any 6ertain- Matter ex- 
tended into Length,Breadth and Depth, whoſe Parts 
are diverſly Figur d, and variouſly Mov'd ; as alſo 
bow they affef us with different Conceptions that 
we have of their Colours, Smells, Grtefs, and-the 
like : If God ſhould Imbue the Mind with an Idea 
of. ſuch Extended Matter, and afterward ſhould 
rauſe any other Thing fo to diſpoſe the Humane 
Intelled, that it might fix its Imagination on what 
nad aeither Extenſion, Figure, or Motion , no rea- 
for. can be given, why God might not be thought a 
Deceiver,. - This 
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This Latzage:ean have no excuſable Defence, 
if qudiciouſly Examind: The Queſtion he 
offers being ſo ill Stated, or Inconſiſtent with 


the accurate Part of Reaſoning, Thar it can- 


not amount to Refind Sophiſtry. For how- 
ever he might conceive, That the Soul, roge- 
ther with ns Mental Idea, might be placed 
in the Body by God ; it could not be without 
aſlurance, that the World 1s repleniſh'd with 
Corporeal Beings that cannot be Denomina- 
ted ſuch, 'but as Length, Breadth and Depth, 
Colour, Tafte and Smell, are their natural Pro- 
prieties-: So thar where the Intelle&t and Sen- 
fes ave- joyntly Illuminated, in whatſoever 
Merhod, by the Act of God ; they muſt be 


far more certain than to admit any room for 


Miſconception, or the It, or Quere, Inſerted ' 
by Des-Cartes; by which he would Infer, That 


could a Man, EnſouPd by God, Imagine by 


any other means, that there 1s no ſuch Thing 
as Longuude, Latitude, Depth and the like, 
appertaimng to Corporeal Subſtance; he 
might call God a Deceiver: Which were all 
oneasto ſuppoſe, Thata Man duely apprehen- 
ſive, of any Object, ſhould by the Wall of God, 
voluntarily Determine, that heis not 3 which 
1s Qo leſs Irrational, than [mpoſlible to all of 

P e competent 
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competent Underſtanding : But no difallow- 
able Tenent if apply'd to other Particulars of 
Mankind, whoſe Intelle&ts are not of ſucici- 
ent Ability, if not naturally ſtupid, or acct- 
dentally unſound,or phrenerically diſtemper'd ; 
45 1s the condition of ſuch as are Diſtracted, 
and, in a manner, totally deſtitute of the Uſe 
of their Rational Faculty :- And who can 
doubt, that not a few of theſe, want Capacity 
w defie Length, Breadth and Depth, as 
Inſcparable to Bodily Exiſtence? Whichcould 
not have been, if Mankind were Univerfally 
endu'd by an Impartial Courſe of Nature; Or- 
daind by God, and fo committed to the Hu- 
mane Body : W here it muſt have had a- more 
exccilent Refidence than could be 1mpedited, 
or debas'd by Corporcal Attributes ; and muſt 
have hkew:ſe been compleated with as perfect 
41 Idea, in every reſpect, as this Author endea- 
vours to prove: But not being perform'd, his 


manner of Argument turns the point of . a Dz- 


forma againithis &flertion; by which he. would 
a8nex a 'more general and perfect Idea to. the 
Soulof Man; than 1s experimentally Certain ; 


. and-whereby, in-cffect, he'Terms God a De- 


2e1vcr ;. becauſe, according ro. his Doctrine, ec- 


xery-Soul, withina Humane Body has not a p4- 


railet 1d 2 of exact Knowledge. A 
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A Bleſſing much to be wiſhd, or rather 
Implord by Prayer, were it not repugnant to 
the Methods of Providence omnipotently de- 
termin'd ; by which the Intellectual Faculty 
is differently Impowrd, as its Corporeal Do- 
minion 1s more or leſs Abſolute ; cither as it 
commands, or 1s weaken'd in Rule, by the 
Conſpiracy of the Senſes: Which cannot. be 
otherwiſe, the Mind being ſurrounded and 
continually endanger'd by the frail Compoſi- 
tion and Temperatures of the Bodily Parts, 
in which it operatively Refides. 

On the contrary, were there ſuch a clear. 
Idea, from above, infus'd into the Soul of 
Man, as 1s Inſtanc'd by Des-Cartes ; by which 
every requifite Notion, or Truth, might 
be perfectly apprehended : It were not con- 
ſiſtent with the Juſtice of the Almighty, if 
every Individual of Mankind were not cqually 
Intelligible; on which account, one Man, 
might be as wiſe, in every Conſideration, as 


any other : And if ſo, there would be leſs 
neceſſity for Superior Magiſtracy, or Rule; 
could every Man be alike Diſcreet in govern-. 
ing of Himſclt. 


In the meantime, Des-Cartes has introducd 


a new Character, on the Stage of Pluloſophy, 


INOIC . 
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more compleat in Thought than 13 univocally 


.Conliftent with the Figure of Humane Com- 


polition 3 by which is Perſonated the Dreſs 


and Mode of the Mind, as it is Cliochd by the 
Serfſes: From whence tis apparently manitelt, 


Thar the Powers of the Rational Soul are fre- 


quently exerted ſuitable ro the diverſity of 


Tempers that ſenſibly Exiſt, Improve, or 


Decay, in the Body of Man. 


And this as Naturally Certain as Animal 


Crecaturesof the ſame Kind, vigorouſly Grow, 


or Impair ; or are more Subtl, Active and 


Strong, proportionable to the Elementary 


Mixtures by which they Subſilt. And there- 


fore as highly preſumptuous, as to Argue a- 
gainſt the Merhods of Providence, if diſcuſs d, 


Why Men and Creatures are ſoConſtitated 1n 


their Several Capacities of Being, and Lite * 


Which is above the ſearch of Man's Reaſoning, 
and only known to the Omniporent Diſpoſer 
of whatſoever the Univerſe contains. All 


which, if duely conſtder'd, ſufficiently ex- 


plodes the Novel Scene of this Part of the 
Philoſophy of this Author, together with the 
Actual Character he gives to Mankind, in his 
Modalities of Incelle&tual Apprehenfion, as 
4s Perfonated by bis Pen. 


His 


FP 
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His Second Particular begins with a Trath, 
but ends with a Falſehood : Where he grants, 
That the Mind, or Soul of Man, is more ſtritly 
United to its peculiar Body, than to all other 
Bodies : The Reaſon he offers 1s, Becauſe we 
have an Apprehenſion of Griefs, and other ſenſi- 
ble Adwertencies that happen unthought on by us :; 
of which the Mind, he conceives, could not be 
Intelligent, as it is meerly Cogtitative, but as it 
is Conjoyn'd to a Certain extended and moveable- 
Subſtance call d the Humane Body. 

The Antecedent Part of this Head 1s un- 
doubtedly true; which ſignifies no more, than: 
that our Souls have more to do with our own 


Bodics, than with any other: And who could: 
| have expected, that Des-Cartes could. have 
prefented his Reader with fo vulgar a Specu-. 
lation? Which has no other Tendency, than: 
that every Man 1s as far apprehenſive as the 
Compliment of his Soul and Senſes will ex- 

tend ; and thus are Griets, Paſſions, Aﬀectr- 
ons, fenſibly diſtinguiſhd by us, when Ap-- 
pertaining to others: Becauſe the Rational Fa- 
culty ſympathetically. complics with the Sen- 
fes in Conveying their Intell;gence to Things, 
of that Kind, without us ; as he that has felt a 
Wound or Pain in any of his Corporeal _ 
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will judge of the ſame in others. Bur how 
to think of any Thing that appertains to our 
ſelves, and not to perform it by help of che 
Mind, as a ſenſible Thinker; 1s a Riddle 
not to be unfolded by the Writings of Des-- 
C artes. 

In his Third Particular he attempts to clear 
the Point; but, in effect weakens it, by this 
Feeble Propoſition of his : The Perception of 
the Senſes does not direct us to Diſcover what is 
really in Things, but as they are render d profita- 
ble, or detrimental to Humane Compoſition : Un- 
teſs ſometimes, or by accident, we are Taught by 
the Senſes what thoſe Bodies are, and how they 
Exiſt. And therefore ( ſaics he, ) we muſt Depoſe 
the Senſes, and ſolely Fudge by help of the In- 
telleft according to the Ideas that are Incident to 
it, by Nature. 

W hoſoever 1s Maſter of a Grain of Reaſon, 
muſt be convincd, That a Contradiction 1s 
Imply'd by the manner of Argument, here 
urgd by this Author : Who grants, That by 
the Conjunction of the Soul and Senſes, we 
perfectly Diſcern what 1s Beneficial, or Hurt- 
tul to us ; bur in that Act, do not certainly 


apprehend what thoſe Things are : Which 1s 
all one as to Afficm, That we may be Intel- 
ligent, 
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ligent, yet not undoubtedly affur'd of what 
we underſtand : Unleſs the Intelle&t be Refin'd 
by Idea, after his manner, as the moſt natu- 
ral Way of being clearly Apprehenſive ; and 
with ſuch diſparagement to the Senſes, That 
they may be, in his Opinion, negle&ted : Tho 
common Experience might have convincd 
him, that they are, by Nature, Conſtituted 
Aſſiſtants and real Proofs of whatſoever is 
openly and demonſtratively underſtood. 

Bur it feems he omatted theſe Confiderati- 
ons: And therefore in his next Particular, 
which 1s his 4th, he poſitively directs, as he 
would intend the Uſe of his Idea, by which 
he Argues, That the Nature of Matter, or Body, 
does not Confjiſt in'that it is Hard, Ponderous, or 
any other Manner affetling the Senſes ; but only 
as it is a Thing extended in Length, Breadth and 
Depth: And for durition, or hardneſs, the Senſe 
diſcovers it no farther, than as the Parts of a 
Hard Body Reſiſt the Motion of our Hands meeting 
with tt. 


Here he would exalt his Idea to the height 
of Dominion in. the Mind, and leyel che 
Senſes below the Capacities that Nature has 
allow'd them : Nothing being more Philoſo- 
phically Irrational than the Suppoſition he 

(). Inſerts, 
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Inſerts, That the Nature-of Body is only to be 
underſtood as it has Longitude, Latitude and 
Depth ; and why not alfo as it 1s Weighty, 
Hard and Colour'd ? Is not Air as much a 


| Body as Iron, and yet perfectly diſtinguiſhd 


by the compact Durition of the Latter, as its 
Eflential Propriety ? And as abſolutely diffe- 
rentin Colour,could the diaphanous Subſtance 
of Air be as viſible to the Eye ; and alrhough 
it be not, we may conceive the Diſtinction, 
much ſurer, than we could. by intruding on 
the Mind a conceited Idea; becauſe we are 
fenſibly Aflur'd, That no Corporeal Thing 
can haye Being in Nature,without its coloura- 
ble Property : And this as fanuliarly Certain, 
23s that a Bay-Horſe cannot be Denominated. 
a Horſe, if his natural Colour could be ſepa- 
rated from his Subſtance. 

There are many Things that may be ſaid 
to have Colour, that are not genuinely their 
own : And ſoa painted Cheek, whether in 
Man or Woman, 1s no Dye or Complexion 
of Nature, but Arrtificically Colourd : And 
we Fudge of Pictures as they Reſemble the 
Life by the Colours apply'd to them by the 
Sk1ll of the Painter. 


And 


— 
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And tis no leſs evident, that Des-Cartes has 
preſented. his Reader with a very Fictitious 
Varniſh of his Pen; 1f he meant no other 
diſtin&tion of Colours, Relating, or Apply'd 
to Material Subſtances, than in this Place he 
mentions : And in Summ concludes, That 
Weight, Colour and ſuch like Corporeal Qualities 
may be ſeparated from their Inherence in Matter ; 
fo that the Nature of the Subſtance, to which 
they belong, does not depend on any of them. 

And 1s not this a conciſe Manner of Idea, 
in this Author, by which he would have us 
believe, That Bodily Subſtance may have Ex- 
iſtence,and be ſenfibly perceiv'd withour being 
diſcermd by its genuine Shape, and Figure? 
If Colour, Hardneſs and Weight, with other 
Qualities appertaining to Marter, are defind 
Accidents in a Philoſophical Senſe; yer allow- 
able ſuch as, when natural, are inſeparable 
Proprictics from Bodies ro which they apper- 
rain? And tis ſome wonder, that this Learned 
Menſieur ſhould forget, on this occaſion, That 
noted Logical Maxim, 


— Oucd omni ſola et ſemper accidit ſubjefo. 


So that the Idea of this Author, as it 1s here 
Applyd by him, 1s fo far from a Weighty, or 
- indeed 
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indeed a Colourable Notion, . That is as ſure- 
| ly Confured as a White Plum may be di- 
ſtinguiſhd by the Act of Nature, from a 
Black one. 
The next Step he takes, 1s to preſent his 
Reader with the Doubts of ſome Perſons, who 
Determine, 7hat Bodies may be ſo Rarified, or, 
Condens'd, that they may have, by Rarifation 
more Extenſion than when Condens d. To which 
Number of Dubitants I deſire to be added: 
Becauſe I conceive nothing more clear than 
the doubt he Delivers. _ 
Is tt not very evident, That Snow when diſ- 
| foly'd, by Rarifaction, into Water 15 ſubſtan- 
| tally Extended farther than before; as 1t may 
be obſerv'd falling from a Hill into. a-Raver ? 
And 1s it not as manifeſt, That ſome Parts of 
| Wood, when Thinn'd and Rarifted by Fire, 
| convert to Smoak ? So that 'tis umpoſlible to 
| 


deny.,that Corporeal Alteration is-not Incident 
to Rarifaction, which gives 1t a variable and 
different Extcn(ion, 1& compar'd to the ſpace 
it Precedently flF'd ; and this amounts to De-- 
moenſtration, inſtead oft Opinion. 

But he that will be Proſelyted, by the Do- 
Etrine of Des-Cartes, muſt, in this Caſe be 
fuch a compliable Sceptick as to Renounce his 
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ſenſible Convittion, and accord with him. 
where he contends to Argue, That who- 
ſoever, will attentively Think and admit no- 
thing but what he clearly underſtands, will 
Judge, That no more is Efftected by. Rarifacti- 
on and Condenſation than Change of. the 
Corporecal Figure. And this, in few words, 
is the ſummm of what 1s contain'd in his Fifth 
and Sixth Particular, that is worth a Remark: 
The Reaſon he offers 15, That Rarified Bo- 
dies, having many Pores, are there Repleniſhd 
with other Subflances ; and by that means be- 
come Condens d. 
This Concett of his 1s as diſtant from Proof. 
as Fiction 1s from Truth: And nothing more. 
obvioufly Anſwerd ; fince 'as Philoſophical- 
ly Certain, That Condenſation 1s added. to Bo- 
dies which are made more or leſs Solid, as 
their thinner Parts are proportionately expell'd 
by Rarifaction : . And thus a tenuous Sub- 
ſtance 18 gradually render d more compact, 
and- harden'd by the Fire; as 1s, in diyers 
Kinds, Experimentally Obſeryable : Which 
however producing Alteration of Figure in 
their Corporeal Extent ; 'tis as they receive So- 
lidity or Durition from. the. Capacity thar 
their tenuous Parts have in order to Rarifacti-- 
CI} : oo 
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on: So that '"us not, as this Wricer Infers. 
from any Intervals, or Crames in Bodies, 
flld with other Bodies, that cauſes Conden- 
ſation; but ſo much of the Tenuity of 
their Compotitions as being variſhd by 
Raritaction, leaves them more compactly 


Harden d. 


Sappoſe he had been ask'd, Whether the chin 
Subftance of Air, or Fluid Body of Water, 


did Exiſt with any ſuch Pores or Inlets in them 


that naight be Receptacles for other Bodies ? 
He could not probably have ſoly'd the Queſti- 
on, notwithſtanding ts very apparent, That 
Air is Thickend by Moiſture that exhal'd, by 
the Sun, is mingled with it. But Water being 


a grofler Subſtance; is Condensd as its Thinner 


Parts are by Heat extracted from it ; and 


this may be diſcern'd in every ſtanding Poo), 
or Puddle. 


All which is Equiyalently acknowledg'd by 


bim in his Entrance to his Seventh Head, 


Where he grants, 7hat there are no Pores in 
Air, or Water, that may aid to their Amplitude, 
by giving Reception to other Bodres whereby 
they may be more Repleniſbd : Yet would 
have it paſs, in being ſupposd, for a Ratw- 
nal Fiction ; bur I expected his Proof, and 


therefore 
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therefore muſt be excugd, if I reject his 
Fable. 

As for Corporeal Extent, causd by Rari- 
faction; he ſeems to allow none otherwiſe 
than as he would a new Body ſo Extended : 
Which is not Univerſaliy true; and may be fo 
underſtood from the Example given already, 
of Snow Diflolvd, by Rarifaction, to Wa- 
ter ; which, when Snow, was but Water Con- 
gcald : So that it cannot be properly ſud to 
have a new Body bur alter'd to the Fluid Sub- 
ſtance which it had before. 

The like may be Affrm'd of Lead; or o- 
ther Materials, that when melted, and en- 
largd by Extenſion, do not loſe the Deno- 
mination” of the ſame Corporeal Subſtance ; 
in which Senſe, Lead, when Difloly'd, is as 
truely Lead, as it was 1n 1ts precedent Ex- 
u{tence. _ 

Examples might be added, on this Subject, 
did the Reply that I have made require far- 
ther Illuſtration ; wheretore I proceed to his 
next Point, which he thus States : — Quantity 
and Number differ, only in Reaſon, from the 
quantitative or number'd Thing ; This Poſition 
he proceeds to Explicate by Afirming, That 
the whole Nature of Corporeal Subſtance, 


may 
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may be conjider'd, as contiand in'the ſpace of ten 
Feet, altho we attend not the Meaſure of any 


Fuch'Number of Feet: And by Converſe, (fates 


he,) the Number Ten may be underſtood, as wel! 
as a Quantity of ſo mary Feet, although we are 
.regardleſs of ns Determinate Subſtance. 

_ Here the gentile Monftewr renews his Ad- 
dreſs, to-his Miſtreſs of Thought, under the 
Notion . of Idea: Which he endeavours to 
Compleat by ſuch a refin'd Mode of Philoſo- 
phical Courtſhip, That like a Platonick Lover, 
he ſeparates Senſe from the Motives he En- 
dears. But I preſume, that his Amour has 
met with divers coy Reprimands from Rea- 
ſon, the moſt Celebrated Miſtreſs and Beaury 
of the Underſtanding. | 

And tis no preſumption, IT conceive, if Þ 
Attribute.a rational 'Succeſs to my Pen, which 
has, .more. than often, refelPd the Carteſtar 
Idea in divers preceding Diſcuſſions : Where- 
fore I might- reier my Reply to what I haye 
-already Written : Did not the reſpect that T 
have to the Abilities of this Author, tho none 
20 his Miſtakes, -oblige metro prolong my In- 
{pection ; together with an earneſt Deſire of 
Heing convinced, might-1 find Cauſe, from his 
Propoſals. Bur inſtead of mecung with any 
= Mornves 
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Motives of his, ſufficient to reconcile me to 
his Afſertions, I may juſtly obſerve an Errone- 
ous Relapſe to his former Principles. 

And thus in his 8th Particular, that oc- 
caſions my Debate; He ſuppoſes, That 
the whole Nature of Corporeal Subſtance contair'd 
in a ſpace of Ten, or any Number of Feet, may 
be underſtood without any Computation of it, as 
locally Commenſurable ; and this to be accom- 
pliſh'd by a ſole Idea of the Mind, in his Opinion. 
But 1s it poſſible to promote meer Thought, 
by an Inſenſible Act, ſuitable to the purpoſe 
he intends 1t? Can a Man that never under- 
ſtood how a Plain Superficies may contain- 
Body, or is produc'd according to his Exam- 
ple, to a ſpace of Ten Feet ; Conceive, or 


' Delineate ſuch a Figure, without know- 


ing that it is Compleated by Multiplying 
of 5 by 2 ? 

Should a Mathematical Tutor Inform his 
Pupil, That ic would be ſufficient for his In- 
ſtruction, if by Mental Speculation he Ima-_ 
gin'd that there was, in Nature, ſuch a Thing 
as a Plain Superficies, tho he did not appre- 
head that Longitude and Latitude were 1ts 
Numerical Proprieties : Could Science be 
Improv'd by ſuch an Impertinent and Idle 


R Idea _ 
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Idea that can ſignifie nothing either to Theory, 
or Practice ? 

On the contrary, every Man mult be as 
competently Intelligent, as was this Author, 
of the Qualifications of Lines that appertain 
co ſuperficial Content ; and as certainly too, 
as the Dimenſions of any Number of Acres 
may be figuratively Included in a Square or 
Parallelogram, or he will profit little on this 
Quettion, by Reading of Des-Cartes : 

Who next proceeds to inform us, That 
notwith/landing tis a certain Truth, (and fo 1 
think too,) that nothing can bs taken from Quan- 
rity, - or Extenſion, but the Subſtance, to which 
they belong, muſt alſo be Leflen'd : And converti- 
bly, not the leaſt Part of Subſtance can be exempt- 
ed; but as much of Quantity and Extenſion will 
be taken fromit, - 

This Opinion of his he alledges as oppo- 
fire ro the Tenent of others, of whom he ſatcs. 
there are [ome that conſider Corporeal Subſtance 
es:diſtin from its Quantity : Which Conception 
of theirs cauſes them confuſedly to think, that the 
fame Subſtance may be term'd Incorporeal. 

Whether there was ever Man of ſuch a 
wilde Imagination may well be queſtion'd : 
Since nothing can be more abſurd than to 


Imagine, 
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Imagine, That Subſtance might remain, in 
an' Kind Subſtance, without its proper 
Q:zantity ; and next, notwithſtanding that 
Contradiction, or as he calls it confuſion of 
Thought, to ſuppoſe, the ſame Subſtance 
Metamorphos'd, by a myſterious Way of 
Thinking, to-Incorporeal ; which is no leſs 
contradictory to the natural Being and. as 
nition of Subſtance, than if a Man ſhould 
determine, that Body could ceaſe to be Body : 
Becauſe Subſtance 1s inſeparable from Quan- 
tity, as its Corporeal Propriety ; and therefore 
by no Notion, ' or Object of Senfe, can be 
deem'd Incorporeal. But notwithſtanding 
that the Incomprehenſible-Idea of Incorporeat 
Subſtance 15 reproyd by Des-Cartes, as No- 
tionally Confusd; the Senſe that he delivers 
in the 6qth Particular of his Firſt Part,or Trea- 
tiſe of Humane Cognition, 18 ally'd to the ſame 
Abſurdity, as thay be obſerv'd from my Re- 
marks on that Head: Where he ſuppoſes 
That Cogitaion and Extenſion may be conſider d 
as Modalities of Subſlance ; becauſe, as he Af- 
firms, he Humane Mind may have. diverſity of 
Thoughts ; by which the Cogitative Subſtance, as 
he Defines it, may at one 11me Imploy its Idea of 
Things, clearly diſlinguiſh'd, without the Aſ- 
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fiſlance of the Senſes, at another, operate in 
Conjunfion with the ſenſible Parts of the Body : 
Is not this ſuch a manner of Idea as would 
render the Thinking Subſtance of the Mind 
with, or without Quantity ; as pleaſes the 
Tinker ? Which lictle differs from the Irra- 
tional Notion of Incorporeal Subſtance ; if 
any Thing, by excluding of Quantity, might 
be poſſibly Imagin'd ſubſtantial. 

From whence it may be inferr'd, That the 
Criticiſme offer d by Des-Cartes, 1n this Place, 
in order to refell the Opinion of others, does 
conſiderably reflect on his own. 

And thus I proceed to ſuch of Ins Par- 
ticulars as occalion my Remarks 3 which I 
ſhall Inſert no oftner than the Subject re- 
quITes. 

In his 11th Head, he reminds us of the 
Idea that we may have of Body, by the Exam- 


ple he gives of a Stone, from which we may reject 


all that is not Eſſential to the Nature of Body : 
As if a Stone be melted, or pulverisd, it does 
not therefore ceaſe to be Corporeal : We may alſo 
rejea Colour, becauſe we frequently obſerve Stones 
that wery pellucidly ſhine, as if they were without 
Colour. And ſo we may rejef Gravity, Lightneſs, 
Heat and Cold, with All other Qualities ; becauſe 

they 
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they are either not confider d in the Stone, or be- 
ing Chang'd, the Corporeal Nature of the Stone 


is not alter d with them. 
Here methinks he makes a great Pudder 


co little purpoſe ; | or no other than to prove 


that which no Manever deny'd : If there can be 
any Thing more Experimentally manifeſt than 


That Subſtance, by what means ſoever yaricd 


Quantity, as 1ts 


or Changd, will ſtill retain 


Corporeal Propriety, not to be ſeparated from 


it by Force or Fire: So that the Eſſential Na- 


ture of Body cannot be deſtroy'd, rho' it be 


Icſſend or divided into Innumerable Particles 
of the ſame Subſtance : But not ſo continue 
in the Qualities of Colour, Weight, Hear, 
Cold, Moiſture, or the like, that were its 
former Appurtenances : Becauſe Alteration 
muſt neceſſarily Change 1ts accidental Quali- 


fications, conſonant to the Philoſophical Max- 


that it 1s otherwiſe, than it was in Figure or Di- 


menſion, together with ſuch like External 
Qualifications as it precedently had, and are 


naturally, . diverſified according to Corporeal 
Alterations. 


ls 


of 


ſents to his Reader, as ſo many ſelect Jew 


Im, 4 202 efſe tale adefſe tale : Which ſignifies, 


But amongſt the Examples which he pre- 
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of Thought, Icannot-but obſerve the blemiſh 
that] find in the Diamond of his Idea ; where 
he ſuppoſes, That the Subſtance of ſuch a 
Stone. may be fo Tranſparent that its Colour 
might not be viſiole : . Bur how any Thing 
 cande lo refinedly ſplendid as nor at all per- 
ceptible by its Colour ; isnor leſs abſurd,than 
© Afirm, that ſomething is ſeen witnout being 
difcernd : Ic being Oprically, and Phy tically, 
1Mpoſſhible to be ſenſible of any Object of 
Sight, unleſs its Colour be ſufficiently viſible 
with 1ts Subſtance. ” 
 Trueitis, That a Diamond may be ſeverd 
z1nto Parcels of its Subſtance, and that its Splen- 
dours will proportionably leſſen with itsCorpo- 
real Parts: But not ſuitable. to the Altera- 
tions made as to Figure, Colour, or Extent, 
in Bodies of weaker Complexion and Sub- 
ſtance: For Example, Straw, 'or Stubble, will 
ſooner yield; in all ther 'Capacnties, to the 
Alteration enforc'd by Fire, 'or: to a2y natural 
Method of Change'; than Wood or Coal. So 
that ''ris not -provable; - as *Aﬀirm'd by Des- 
Cartes, That with every Corporcal Mutation 
may equally. be reje&ted the above-mentivad: 
Exrernal Attributes,that did appertam'to their 
= Subſtance ;z and nothing contunue "wotow 
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but Length, Breadth and Depth, the com- 


mon Proprieties of Body. 

To which he adds this Incompatible Pro- 
polition; That by Idea of Space, not Corpore 3 iv 
Repleniſhd, may be comprehended an Idea of 
what is calld Vacuity. Was ever Fiction fo 
perfectly ſuppoſititious as to Fancy, That Space 
had a Being, and not the Local Continent of 
Subſtance? Or that the Univerſe, the yaſt 
Womb of Nature, might, by its miſcarrying 
admit of Vacuity ? Which, properly Con- 
ſter'd, amounts to the ProduCtion of nothing. 
Wherefore the Appellation, or Word Vacui- 
ty, can ſ1gntfie no more than a curſory Accent 
of Speech: Or ſuch an empty Idea, asI may 
modeſtly ſay, is not ſeldom obtruded into 
the Writings of this Author. 

- Some of his ſubſequent Particulars, where 
he differenceth Space from Place, are indeed 
more nice, 1f not friyolous, than could be 
Thought to drop from the Pen of the Learned 
Des-Cartes, who takes .it for granted, 7hat if 
any Corporeal thing be remoud from: the Lo- 
cal Being, in which tt was ;, we are not there- 
fore to . congetve, that its Extenſion does depart 
with. it. "27 WS | 
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Which Poſition of his may be pertinently 
wav'd, by Affrming the contrary to be true : 
As what is more Eſſentially annex'd to the 
Comprehenſion of Body ; than 1ts due and 
proportionable Extenſion as 1t Relates to the 
Place by which it is comtaind ? Wherefore if 
a Stone be movd from the Local Situarion 1t 
precedently had ; its Extenſion or proper 
Space, as its natural Capacity, does Inſepara- 
bly remove with it ; and not remain, as this 
Author would Imply, as the ſame Extenſion, 
or Place, might be poſleſsd with other Bo- 
dies: Or under the contusd Notion of Space 
not fill'd, with any Thing readily Imagin'd, 
we may be ſo vain to ſuppoſe, as he gives 
Licenſe to the Conception, That Indeterminate 
Space, if ſo Apprehended, may be thought 
Vacury -: Which he Infers, by RefleAing on 


the miſapprehenſion we may have, that the ſame 


Local Extenſion does not Remain, tho the Body, 


to which it appertaind, be Remov/d. 


A manner of Inference Philoſophically un- 
ſound ;. becauſe, no Corporeal Subſtance can 
be taken from ns duc Place, unleſs its pro- 
per Extcnlion, .and Space, to whichic belongs, 


be movable with 1t: Not that it may nor. 


leaye bchind, or after ts Remoyal, the like 
Local 


T 


| \ 
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Local Capacity; as it may at large, be 
ſaid to have been contiguous to that Sub- 
ſtance : Or inſtead of its continuance there, 
the Space, that it before poſleſs'd, 1s imme- 
diately repleniſhd by the Acceſſion of ſome 
one, or more Bodies: And this perpetually 
Executed by the AEt of Nature, touch'd by 
the Scepter of Eternal Providence : Which 
otherwiſe, muſt ceaſe to be, or vanith with 
che World, her Univerſal Habitation, by An- 
nihilating her Exiſtence. And therefore ex- 
orbitantly Impoſſible to allow any Epithet to 
Vacuity, That by all the Repreſentatives of 
Nature 1s determind to have no Propriety 
within her ſpacious Dominion. 

As improper 1s the Example he guves, in the 
fame Paragraph, Of a Perſon ſupposd to be 
ſeated in a Ship, and moves not although the Ship 
removes whilſt he ſits flill. : 

But were his ſole Corporeal Extenſions, in 
Length, Breadth and Depth, 4n Motion, as 
he fate in the Ship; his Local Space would 
Remove with him, without depending on the 
Sailing of the Ship. 

Betore he makes a Cloſe on this Head, he 
.gtves:a more than ordinary Inflance of a Ship 
under Sail, and the Earth in Motion, at the 

S ſame 
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fame time, which, according to the Copernican 


Syſtem he would Inſinuate ; but in general Af- 
rms, That if a Ship ſailes as far from Eafl to 
Weſt as the Earth Revolves from Weſt to Eaſt, ac- 
cording to. its Motion in the Ecliptick, as the 
Copcrmicans. Imagine, a Man ſitting in the 
Ship does not Change his Place, becauſe the 
Local Determination both of. the Motion of the 
Ship and Earth is to be confider d as relating to 


fome Immovable Points of Heaven. 


This Ship according to his Suppolition of 
the Ezrths Motion, muſt be committed to the 
defperate Conduct ofa Copernican Pilat. For 
it the Occan, together with all the Rivers and 
Streams that the World affords, be Affirm'd 
to compleat in Conjurtton with the Earth, 
one Globulous Gircumtercnce and Figure; 
as is the Opinion of many Learned Philoſo- 
phers : The rapid and mounting Motion that 
the Sea mult have, 1n being contiguousto the 
Earth's Revolution, conlidering! that it js 
naturally Lighter, and therefore Higher than 
the Farth, would ſoon overwhelm the Ship, 
with vaſt Mountains of boiſterous Waves, 
in ſpite of: the beſt Marriners Skill and Com. 
paſs.; and doubtleſs, -1n that Erreſrftible Srorm 
the Man he ſuppoſes ſeated in the Ship "ys 
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be totally toſs'd from his Station. So thar, 
if granted the Copernican Hypotheſis as it Im- 
plys the Conjoynd and Revolving Motion 
of the Superficies of the Earth and Ocean, 
tis impoſſible tor conceive how a Naval Voy- 
age could be at any. time perform'd ; or the 
Intercourſe and Trade of Nations by Sea at 
this Day, or heretofore practicable ; an Ob- 
jection that gives no Inconliderable. Confuta- 
t10Nn to the Copernican Syſtem : Which whether 
or no perceiv'd by this Author, he ſeems, at 
leaſt, in, this Place to be Indifferent,, as to that 
Opinzon,, by granting, where he Concludes 
this Particular, That it may be Thought if we 
pleaſe, that in the Compaſs of the Univerſe there 
are no ſuch Imaginary Points, and conſequently 
no Permanent Place as to. the Being of any 
Thing z otherwiſe than by Thought we ſo de- 

TermiIne. | 
.. To which it may, be Anſwer'd, That as to 
any fix'd Points, 10 any, Czicſtial Ocb, .chere 
1s No Cauſe to Imaginc them, bur as they- Re- 
lace ro the Commenſurable- Motion of. ſome 
other Thing,,,as. by conceiving Imaginary 
Points-in the Orbits'of thg Sun. and. Plancrs : 
Yer not at all truc, if ocherwife Applied; be- 
cauſe 1tis Philoſophically certa:n, Thar Motion, 
32 | generally 
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gencrally Confiderd, muſt be made from 
Point to Point gradually Mov d with whatſo- 
ever 15 Moving ; otherwiſe there could be 
no Mathematical Computation, or Time, 
eſtimated as Proprieties of Motion: In which 
Senfe it may be likewiſe Aſlerted, That the 
Sun and Stars noleſs than every other Thing, 
may be judg d to Remove with ſuch Mova- 


ble Spaces as naturally appertain to the Mea- 


ſure of their Extenſlions, however their Dijur- 
nal, or Annual Revolutions, may be termi- 
nated by ſuch Points as may be deenvd fix'd 
1n Orbis above. In fumm whatſoever is 
Mov'd, muſt have an actual Beginning and 
dererminate Period, or in a Philoſophical 
Senſe, a quo, et ad quem: Which 1s no other 
than the Movable Progreſſion, from Space, 
ro Space, of any Individual Thing with all 
Its Parts: Yet ſo as it may be faid, tho in 
Moron, ftill to continue the Place Incident to 
Its proper Extent: And therefore incongru- 
ouſly Conceded by Des Cartes, That by Li- 


cenſe of Thought we may Think, that there 


1s no ſuch Thing as Permanent Place apper- 
taining to any Thing; which 1n ſome Senſe 15 
as unnaturally Abſurd, as it one ſhould under- 
take to Contemplate, that there is no Corpo- 


real 
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real Being: Since Body cannot be underſtood 
either Moving, or not Moving, bur as con- 
tain d by Place, nor Place without Local 
and Bodily Exiſtence. 


The difference that he makes in his 14th 


> a 


Particular, b:twixt Place, and Space, is, That in: 


his Senſe Locality more expreſly ſignifies Situati- 
on, than Magnitude or. Figure ; and contrarily, 
theſe are more noted: by us, when we. ſpeak of 
Space - And thus we frequently mention one 
Thing as ſucceeding to the Place of- another, 
although. it. be not of the ſame Magnitude or 
Figure. 
All which, amounts to. no more than a. 
Quibble of ſo many Words, that ought to. 
have one and the ſame ordinary Application : 
And therefore very incongruouſly Afſerted by 
this Author, That. by Place is more appoſitely - 


underſlood Situation, than Magnitude or Figure 


But how can any Thing be ſaid to be duely 
Situated, unleſs its natural proprieries be Lo- 
cally underſtood © Nor leſs diſſcntancous 1s 
It to common Experience, ſhould his Notion. 
be allow d, or manner of Thought ; by which. 
might be ſupposd, That one Subſtance could 
genuinely ſupply the room of another, tho' 
not of the ſume Magnitude, or Figure : Which 

Is 
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$a contraditory Suppoſition 3 becauſe na- 
rurally repugnant, or rather Impoſſible, thar 
any one Thing ſhould be ſaid to poſleſs the 


Local Bcing of another, and not have its 
proper Attribures. 


In his 12th Head, he had allow'd, That if 


any Corporeal Thing were remov d from the Space, 
or Place, in which it was ; that we may believe 


the Local Being that it had before, poſſeſs d by 


ſome other Body, or Bodies, or termd Vacuity : 


Which” as a Notion fit to be Enroll'd a- 


mongſt Modern Abſurdities was Remark'd 
accordingly. | 
But in his 17th Particzlar, having prece- 


dently granted, That in a Philoſophical Con- 


ception there could be no ſuch Thing as Vacuity, 
or where no Subſtance does Exiſt : He ſeems in 


few words, to Recant what he Inſcrib'd in 


| his 12th Head; acknowledging That by 


cuſtomary Manner of Speaking, is not to be un- 
derſiocd by the Term, or Word Vacuity, That Place, 


or Space can be Apprehended by it, in which there 


is nothing ; but in which there are none of thoſe 
Things that we conclude onght to be there : And 
thus a Veſſel is ſaid to be empty, that appointed 
t0 contain ſome other Thing, is fill d only with 


Air ; or a Fijh-Pool empty, though full of Water, 
becauſe no Fiſh in it. SO 
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So that in effe&, he grants, That the Curſo- 
ry wording of Emptineſs, or Vacuity, under the 
Phraſe of nothing, eught to be referrd to the 
Predicament of Nom- ſenſe. 

But vulgar uſage of Words is, and will 
be more practicably Rerain'd, by the gene- 
rality of Mankind, than any Conciſe, or 
Philoſophical Language of the Schools : 
W herctore this Author might have ſpard 
much of the Inſtru&tions of his Pen on this 
Subject; becauſe ſurcr known to Men of 
Science than any Reception 1t may proba- 
bly meet with in the Diale&t of common 
Perſons. 

It was ever an undoubted Maxim, Thar 
V-acuity is Inconſiſtent with the Efſencial Be- 
ing of Nature ; becauſe Subſtance mult be 
Attributed ro whatſoever Exiſts by her Prero- 
gativez and this asan old Truth, 1s ſufficient- 
ly acknowledg'd by. Des-Cartes : Notwith- 
ſtanding that throughout his New Model of 
Philoſophy, there are few Tenents of- the 
Erudite Ancients, however Celebrated by 
Time, that he does: not undertake to- Con- 
fate. - RR 
* - But where he Refells the obſolete Opinion, 
or rather Conceit of Epicurus, and fome of 

is 
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his Predeceſſors, concerning the World s Ori- 


 ginal from.the accidental Concourſe of In- 


diviſible Atoms, his Pen Conſpires with the 
Vogue of Learned Antiquity ; which unani- 
mouſly determind, T hat there-could be no na- 


tural Exiſtence but in Quantitative and Corpo- 
real Beings. So that the Opinion of Innume- 


rable Atoms, or Thing nexr to nothing, 


as they were deem'd Inconſiſtent, or Ex- 


empted from having diviſible Parts ; in Future 
Time became the Subject of Invention, or 
ſuch Poetical Alluſions, as -by the fantaſtical 


Poem of Lucretizs are committed to Perufal. 


There we may Read how, by admirable Con- 
ceit, Things, call d Aroms, deſtitute of Cor- 
porcal Proprieties, had Motion-and Flight as 
their Wings were Imp'd by the Artifice of 
Fiction-: And-next, to fill the World with 
their-ſupposd procreative Faculty, how-they 
met and embrac'd like Male and Female. 

I confeſs, That a fabulous Proceſs of the 
Orzginal of the Univerſe may be more -excu- 
fable z becauſe the moſt exquiſite, and pen.- 


trating Ingenuities of Mankind have been to 


wonder, posd in the account they have gi- 
ven of the Worlds Beginning ; infomuch 


that the utmoſt Inquiſition they could make 


has 


| 
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has led them to ſuch an Extaſie, or Stand of 
Thought, That they have only been able to 
admire the Conſtituted Perfection of the 
World, they Inhabit, inſtead of diſcerning in 
what manner it was producd. 

Whether the Imagination or Principles of 
Des-Cartes, as they have Reference to this 
ſtupendous Subject, will expand a proſpect 
to the Eye of the Intelle&t more requilitely o- 
pen than hath, -as yet, been explicated by the 
profoundelſt Induſtry of Humane Science ; will 
be ſeen, in ſuch of his following Particulars, 
where he Treats of the vaſt Conſiſtency and 
Appurtenances of the Viſible World. 

And thus I come to his 21ſt Particular, by 
which he would have us underſtand, That the 
World we Inhabit is boundleſs in Extenſion : Be- 
cauſe, -as-he ſtates his Argument, whereſoever 
we ſuppoſe its Linnts, we mult neceffarily 
grant, That beyond thoſe Imaginary Linutart- 
oNs are rea] Spaces, and ſuch as contain Cor- 
poreal Subſtances indefinitely Extended. 

Againſt which, I offer a bricf and obvious 
Exccpuon, by ſenſibly proving, That as we 
cannot Imagine any Indefinite Extenſton or 
Space in the World in which we have Be- 
mg, ſo were another World equally Vaſt and 

T Contiguous 


— 
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Contiguous to this, 1t were :mpoſlivle to ap- 
prchend a boundlcſs Corporeal Space within 
Its total Continent : By reaſon that uncircum- 
ſcrib'd Space cannot be the Receptacle of Ma- 


tcrial Subſtance ; becauſe whatever includes 


Body. muſt have commenſurable Attribures, 
or ſuch as, in a Geometrical Senſe, may be 
defin'd a Superficies terminated by Length and 


| Breadth : Which demonſtrably profligates 


his pretended Idea of Indefinite Space or Ex- 
tenſion. $0 little 1s, in this Caſe, tne Do- 
ctrine of Nature beholding to the Philoſophy 
of Des-Cartes. 

H1s next Conception, produc'd by his fruit- 
ful Idea, 1s, That Heaven and Earth are of one 
and the ſame Matter, and that there is no poſſible 
Being of more than one World. 

The firſt of this Head he no otherwiſe 
proves, than as he takes it for granted, Thar 


xf there were Infinite, or Innumerable Worlds, 


they would be all of the ſame Matter ; where- 
tore he concludes there can be bur One. 

The Objection that may be made azain{t his 
Afi:mation, that the Matter of kicaven and 
Earth 1s the ſame; 1s, becauſe Heaven can be 
no otherwiſeunderitood than as 1t has a Selz& 


and. Primary Diſtinction from ail Bodies of 


Elemeatary 
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Elementary Compoſition : Which is appa- 
rently manifeſt in its Figure, Motion and 
Height, abſoJutely different, and far more 
Excellent than can be compar'd with other 
Subſtance: Wherefore Zanchizs,writing of the 
Works of God, gives to its moſt Sublime 
and Retind Perfe&tion, a ſpiritual Epithet 3 to 
which purpoſe the Learned Pena, in his Pre- 
face to Euclid, defines it an Animated Spirit 
univerſally diftusd : To theſe may be added 
the Authority of Famblichzs, a very con- 
1iderable Author, who in admiration of 
its Subſtance, allows to its Perfections, 
the neareſt Attributes to Incorporeal Exiſt- 
ENCE. 

And who can doubt that the Judgment, of 
any one of theſe crudite Perſons, in being more 
ſpeculatively Refin'd, and naturally ſuitable 
to the wonderful Objects,' Immenſly diſtant 
from the Earth we tread on, ſhould not have 
a deference from our Underſtandings highly 
Superior to the groſs Definition given them 
by Des-Cartes? W ho determines, That the Sub- 
ſtance of Heaven and Earth alike proceeds 


from the Heip of Nature's common Ma- 
terials. 


T 2 And 
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And whereas. he Aferts, mn the latter Part | 
of this Head, That it is not pofſtble ro Imagine: | 
more Worlds than One. | 

I think the contrary may be as certainly 
Affirm'd, as that the World we refide in, has 
a natural] Confinement : A Trurh no leſfs ta- 
cile ro Thought, than ns caſfie to delineate a. 
Circle that in any Point ſhall couch, another, 
and yer leave, berwixt them, no Interyening 
Space that: 1s not ſubſtanraally replerted. 

Bur this Speculation, however readily exert- 
ed, cannot.be the proper Entertainment of the 
Mind; unleſs I imaginea Sinulitude of Things 
and.Beings, Carreſpandent to the World in 
| which I am : As by the diligence of Thought 
I. might obſerve, in a devisd World, the 
fame Perſons, Creatures, Trees, and Fields, 
with ſuch other Objects, that had been viſible 
to Me 12 this. Whercfore I take liberty to 
thiak, contrary. to the Opinion of this Author, 
That the Intelle& ſtrengthned. by the Senfes, 
s. ſuxhoiently enabled ro Tranſport its Pro- 
ſpect to the plurality of Worlds. To avoid 
which, Imaginative Power of the Ming, he. 
annexes to his, Idea, of Matter undeterminate 
Extent. A Notion abſolutely Inconſiiſtenc 
with the Nature of Subſtancein all its Capaci- 

UCS ; 
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ties:; which cannot have an Indefinite Being : 
And therefore no lefs abſurd-than if- ſuppos'd, 
chat Matter, or Subſtance, could be actual- 
ly Infinite. 

In ſome of his following: Particulars, he be-- 
ſows many Words on the Motion of what- 
ever may be deem'd Matter, or Subſtance ; 
but finding nothing of Conſequence to ob-. 
ſerve in mott of them, or that occaſion any 
conſiderable Remark. in being Diflentaneous. 
co what he dclivers: I paſs to his 25th Parti- 
cular, 1n which he Comprehends- the main. 
Fund of what he intends by Corporcal Move- 
ment ; the Inſtance which he gives, 1s, That 
any one Body, or Subſtance, in his Senſe, may. 
be ſaid to Move out of the Vicinity of other Bo- 
dies, that were contiguous to it before, and as. 
at reſt, into the Vicinity of others. 

By this Definition, he proclaims an endleſs. 
War in the Campains of Nature; where the. 
appolite Commotions and Powers of Indivi- 
dual Bodies, endeavour to poſſeſs the natural. 


Beings of their quiet Neighbours. From. 


which Problem, could it. be. prov'd,, might be 


deducd a better Diſciplin'd Argument, 1n 
behalf of Exorbitant Potentates, when. Mo-- 


Icſting, or Intruding into. the peaceable. Vic 
nitics,. 


od, 
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nities, and Provinces of others, than has, as 
yer, been urgd on their Part: Becauſe it might 
be dextrouſly grounded on the Tolcration 
and Conduct diſpensd, by Imperial Nature, 
amoneſt her ſubordinate Dominions. 

This War of Nature, denounc'd by ſo Emi- 
nent -a Philoſophical Herald as Des-Cartes, 
could:not but Incenſe many Combats in the 
Schools of Science: But how far proſperous 
there, or difallow'd, 1s not requiſite, 1n this 
Place, - to Diſcuſs. 

- I ſhall therefore Imploy the:Force of my 


Underſtanding, without being oblig'd to the 
Aſſiſtance of any Tribe or Scholaſtical Aſſoci- 


ation, to attack his Arguments, where they 


.deſerve the moſt Emphatical Oppoſition. 


My firſt Aſſault, on this Head, ſhall be a- 


gainlt the main Fort of his New-Modell'd 
Fortification 3 where, to defend his Principles, 
he Exerts the Artillery of his Idea, which, 


according.to the Level of his Notions, muſt 
batter-to pieces the entire Confederacies of Na- 


ture.; and ſo ſeparate their Socicties and 


Rooms inthe Univerſe : That unleſs a more 
patherical Expedient can be found than what 


:he offers 3 Towns and Countries, with what- 


eyer-they contain, may as ſoon be Remov'd 


'Q.C 
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out of this World, and Situated in another, 
as one Corporeal Subſtance can Ufurp the 
Province, or Bzing of another : Becauſe no. 
quantitative Matter but muſt, if Movd into 
the Place of any other, poſl-ſs the Space that 
naturally appertaind to 1ts Exiſtence. 

And whether, could he ſuppoſe, That a 
Bodily Thing could Remove, that 1s, by any 
means, Expell'd, by the Motion of another 
Subſtance from 1ts proper Appartment? Since 
neither his Brain, or any ocher Man's, can by 
an empty Idea fo diminiſh the World as that 
any Parricle of 1t might be.conceivd to va- 
niſhto Vacuny. Nor leſs Intolerably oppoſite 
to the Propricties of Nature, 15 the Maxim he . 
Inſerts of the Tranſlation of Martz:rial Things, . 
into the proper Reſidence or Place of others. 

Not that 'tis deniable, that Bodies arc alte- 
rably Moy'd, or Chang'd by Effects of Rari- 
faction or Condenſation, and other ordinary 
Methods cf Nature, as to their manner of Ex- 
tenſion: and Figure; but not as to the Space 
that Circumſcrib'd their Subſtances; becauſe 
t1s Impoſhble for them, for Reaſons before 
mentiond,to be naturally provided for, by any 
other Room. for their Exiſtence: And thus if 
any Receptacle, or Veſlel; be: ſupposd my 

with - 
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with Earth, or Water, and thoſe Materials 
afterwards Removd; the Air will as com- | 
plcatly repleniſh the ſame Compals or Space, 
as if it had been fall'd by the others before. 
The laſt Example, given by me, ought ro | 
be underſtood of a preternatural, or violent 
Motion, enforc'd by -the Hand of Man, or 
other Accident ; by which -a Subſtance thar 
might be precedently 1n its proper Sphere, or 
Place of Reſt, 1s forcibly diſpoſſeſs'd of its 
Room by ſome other ; when Nature to pre- 
vent Vacuity, her main Abhorrence, ſupplys 
the Place of the Body, Irreliſtibly Removd, 
with another Subſtance : Which in her natu- | 
ral Method 1s never effected by her ordinary | 


Alterations -caus'd by Generation, Corruptt- 
on, Rarifaction, Condenſation, and the like ; 
or-by which the more Weighty Body 1s Ex- 
pelPd by the Lighter : No more poſſible then 
that the Earch, or any Part of it, ſhould 
mount from its Center unto the Ambienc 
Air above It. 

Wherefore the gen-ral Maxim of Des-Cartes, 
by which he would Infer the Tranſition of 
Bodies into the Vicinities and-Spaces of others ; | 
1s No 1cls abſurd than contradictory to the E- 
{tab .iſhd Courſeand Laws of Nature in order | 

ro | 


| 
| 
| 
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ro her Preſervation of Things cither as they 
Move or Reſt : Which ſhould ſhe otherwiſe 
admit, or according to this Author, there 
muſt be a Confusd Interruption, if not a 
Penetration of Bodies, Philoſophically impoſ- 
ſible, not only of thoſe that ſurround the 
Earth we Inhabit,but alſo of the Celeſtial Lumi- 
narics that Immenſely Move above our-Heads; 
if they Revolyd into higher or lower Vicinities 
and Orbs than are naturally their own. 

So perplexedly Inconſiſtent is the Opinion 
of this Writer, with. the Beings of whatſo- 
ever the World contains. As Incompatible, to 
common Underſtanding 1s the Notion that he 


delivers in his 26th Particular, where he un- 


| dertakes to prove, That there is not more Aftion 


requir d to Motion than to Reſt : Which ſeems, 
at firſt ſight, a Paradox of a Novel Edition. 
Bur had he ſeriouſly conſiderd, after the In- 
ſcribing of this Sentimentz and next had 
been ask'd, whether his Pen had not been more 
commodioully Inclosd in his Desk, and his 
Hand in his Pocket, than actrually Imploy'd 
when he Writ this uneaſie Senſe ? he would 


have clearly diſtinguiſh'd betwixt Motion and 
Reit; as Words that Ilmply their difference 


both in Name and Nature. 
U And 
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And tis ſome wonder, that Des-Cartes, who 
}argely abounds wich Fanciful Niceries, ſhould 
have fo narrow a Perception as not to difcern 
the broad Contrariety that Interprets Motion 
and Reſt fenlibly oppoſite. To which pur- 
poſe, Ariflotle defines Reſt as the privation of 
Motion in whatſoever 1s naturally apt to 
Move. Wherefore the proper tendency thar 


Things, in Motion, have to acquieſce 1n their 


genuine Place, 1s render'd by fome Philoſo- 
phers, as their final Perfe&tion + Becauſe no- 
thing can be ſaid to Move, but it does alſo to 
us utmoſt Power, expedite 1ts Innate Propen- 
fity to be ſedate in its due Station. 

If a Stone falls from any conſiderable 
Height, Experience aſſures, that 1t ſwifreſt 
Moves when neareſt to the Earth, the Center 
of its Being : But of 1ts ſelf incapable of 
Active Movement when 1t comes to.1ts reſting 
Place; all which 1s Heterogeneous to the 
Do&trine of this Author, who allows to the 
Acquieknce of any Thing no lefs Motion 


than it had when it Movy'd, 


#. The Inftance he gives is, Becauſe we per- 
" ſwade cur ſelves, that our Bodies, at our Will, 
: Move and Reſt, far no other Reaſon than that 


they adhere to the ground in being heavy : Aid 
CONLLMUECS 
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continues to ſay, That owr Corporeal Weight, 
and other Cauſes, not Animadverted by us, re- 
fiſting the Motion that we would incite in our 
Members, effet our Fatigues or Wearineſs, whilſt 
we Impute more Aion, or greater Force to Inflt- 
gate our Motion, than to cauſe it to Ceaſe. 

Here he creates an Idea, not unlike to the 
Poecrical Fable of Ixion's, embracing of a Cloud 
inſtead of 7zno; for what can be more obſcure 
©o ſenſible Conception, than to Infer, as he 
does, That the Bady by ſuſpending of 1ts 
Motion, docs as indefatigably Move as when 
eir'd by Action ? Which 1s much the fame as 
if he had undertook to prove, that 'tis poſſible 
fora Man to feel as unealie a Movement fit- 
ting ſtill as when he was weary of Walking. 
Nor 1s the Weight of the Animared Body, as 
cO it ſelf, or as it may be Diſcas'd by Motion, 
the only Cauſe of the Appetite 1t has to be 
reliev'd or easd by Reſt; but as Nature com- 
pells it, in being ponderous, to promote ts 
loweſt Acquieſcence in its Immoveable Place 
Eſſentially Center'd in the Boſome of the 
Earth, as the Body has Room or Capacity to 
Deſcend : Nor would its Motion, till thither 
arrivd, be Impedited or Fatigu'd by the La- 
bour of its Corporcal Parts, any more than 
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a Stone, as it falls downward, can be weary 
of the Motion of its Subſtance. So totally 
Irreſiſtible is the Power of Nature, that no 
longer approprites either Reſt, or Lite, to 
any Individual Thing, than 1s neceflarily con- 
{iſtent with its Place and Being. 

It by her Indulgence ſhe has Impower'd 
Mankind and other Animated Creatures with 
Corporcal Faculties and Parts, whereby. they 
may diverſly Execute their Local Movements, 
as her gracious Diſtin&tion and neceſſary En- 
dearments peculiarly conferr'd for the conve- 
nient Support and continual Subſiſtcnce of 
Living Individuals ; 'tis contrary to the groſs 
Allay of their Bodily Compoſitions. Thus 
the Body of Man or Animal,may Move on the 
Surface of the Earth, or by. the extraordinary 
Enczrgency of Life be exalted rowards a 
Mountains top, when their Corporeal Sub- 
ances, could they depart from the Conduct 
of Life, would with far more Acceleration 
cumble downwards. 

Let a Man, of the moſt expert and vigorous 
Agility, take a Leap upwards, his Perſon 
ſhall come to.the: ground by ſwifter and. caficr 


Degrees than his Activity, by 1ts utmoſt. Force, 
could Aſcend. 


w herc- 
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Wherefore tis no painful Action, as this 
Author Infinuates, by which a living Sub- 
ſtance acquires its Reſt ; but rather a natural 

| and Irreſiſtible Motion that inclines 1t to at- 
rain its proper Reſidence: ., Which proceeds 

from no other Cauſe than the Quantitative 

Magmitude and Weight that Impoſes the 

Deſcent of every Corporeal Thing, as near 

as it can be promoted, to the Inferior Place 

of its Repofe: I EO: 

If a Feather falls from any Height, allow- 

ing for the hinderance that its Levity may 

receive from the Commotion- ot the Air; it 

will -Defcend no leſs proportionably to. its 

Weight than a Lump of Lead muſt do if 

dropt from the ſame Altitude. And this 15 

Mathemarically certain, becauſe no Subſtance, 

| whatever, can. be ſaid to Moye bur as 1t has 

Commenſurable Parts. 2 

Theſe Examples are ſufi:cient ro Totter his 

Arguments on the Fund he erects for them: 

Ot which there remaineth One rhat he. con- 

cludes. this. Head with, and 1n. his Senſe, ve- 

ry appolite to his purpoſe. I. with that I 

had ſo found ir, becauſe I love not ro Diſpute 

where 1t can reaſonably be ayoided. i$, 
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on requir d to the Removing of a Ship, that 


flands Still on Water any Length Forward, as 
' it is to Move it as far ' Backward. From 


whence he would conclude, That a Corporeal 
Subſtance, in being Moyd from and to the 
Place where it Refted before, 1s equally Active. 

Who-could have expected that a Notion fo 
Counter to dire&t Senſe ſhould be Inſcrib'd 
by Des-Cartes : -Since 'tis not the Motion of 
the Ship, as he puts the Caſe, but the force of 
Hands that compells its Movement from and 
to the Place where it remaind before. And 
therefore a pretty kind of Suppoſition ; or if 
Term'd a Ridicule, the Application might 
well be excusd, by which he would Intrigue 
his Reader to be Conceited with him, that 
any Corporcal Thing might Philoſophi- 


cally Move, tho naturally it did not Moye 


at all. 
Which perfect Contradiction, to approvy'd 


Reaſon and Principles of Science, 1s very 


apparent m the Example he gives of the Ship 


enforcd to Remove; which, of it ſelf, might 
-have ſtood Still ; or centrarily, had it not 


een ſupported by Water, would have ſunk, 
ih being ponderous, as far downwards as it 


Which 


F 
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Which gives us a ſound Aſſurance That 
the Proprieties of Motion and Reſt, of old 
determind, will not be diſconposd by the 
Novel Inſtitutions of this Author ; whereby 
he would Change the very Grammatical Con- 
{tru&tion in the Words of Motion a:d Reſt, 
by Converting their Significations into meer 
Modalities, or diverſified Acti2:.sof the Thing 
Moving, or as it ceaſes to Move. | 

Bur had it been demanded of him, Whe- 
ther, if ſuppos'd he were faſt a-ſleep- when, 
he Dream't of this Tenent, his Body had 
no lefs Action than as if he had Imagin'd it 
co be really Walking or Running? 1 believe 
he would have otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd Moti- 
on. and Reſt than fancy'd, by him, in this 
Treatiſe. 

Nor 1s the Similitude Incompatible with 
the Explanation he offers at the End 'of the 
Page I write of ; where he tells us, That by 
Motion is to be underſtood Corporeal Tranſiti- 
on, Or as he calls it Tranſlation, out of the 
Vicinity of Contiguous Bodies into the next Ap- 
proximation of others ; but not out of one- Place 
into another : Which is allowable if apply'd 
ro the fix d Capacities of Nature, as poten- 
cially ſhe may be Imagin'd to Circumſcribe 

cvery 
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every Individual Subſtance ; tho' not, in 
common Underſtanding, actually True: Be- 
cauſe no Corporeal Thing can properly 
Move, unleſs its Commenſurable Place does 
Remove with 1t. 

In which Senſe, no Subſtance can be con- 
cery-d to Move into the Vicinity, as he 
Terms it, of another, bur it muſt neceſſari- 
ly carry its Bodily Space and Comprehen- 
fon with it : No otherwiſe than a Man can 
be ſaid to ſtep into his Neighbours Ground. 
out of his own, and not Transfer with him 
the Inſeparable Space that before Circum- 
ſcribd his Body ; tho' the Ground, that-con- 
tain'd his Perſon, could not Remove with 
him into his Neighbour's. 

Yet nothing can be deducd, from any 
of theſe Inſtances, that Implies, That Reſt and 
Motion are equally Active, and not Con- 
trarieties; or only different Modalities, ac- 
cording to him, of whatſoever does Move 
or ceaſe its Motion. 

Burt if his Idea of Corporcal Movement 
be followd to the Vicinity unto which he 
guides 1t 3 'tis poſhible it might have acquie- 
{cence there; {ſmnce he undertakes not ro 


prove, that 1t actually Moyd after 1t came 
thither. Other 
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_ Other Particulars I find of his, relating to 
his precceding Notions of the Motion 'of 
Bodies 3 and to which he has annexd the de- 
lineating of a few Schemes, or Diagrams. Bur 
finding in them no Demonſtrative Proof, or 
other concernment than what I have before 
Diſcuſsd, or Anſwer'd : I therefore avoid the 
perplexing my Reader with fuch obſcure Di- 
verſities, which in my Judgment, he delivers 
on this Subject, or as extravagantly diſtant 
from cither Philoſophical, or Mathematical 
Certainty, as Fiction 1s from Truth: And 
thus I come to his 31ſt Head, which I had 
alſo omitted, had I not obſery'd, that he there 
attempts to unvail more ſpeciouſly his Myſte- 
rious Idea, than he had formerly done : The 
Propoſition he endeavours to prove, 1s, That 
in one and the ſame Body there may be Innume- 


rable diverſities of Motion. 


Notwithſtanding, he grants, That no 1n- 
dividual Body can be underſiood, to have more 
than one proper Motion ; becauſe, as he Afhrms, 
it muſt be underſtood, when Moving, to recede 


from ſeveral Bodies refling contiguous to it : 


However it may participate of Innumerable Mo- 
tions if it be part of other Bodies that have di- 
verſities of Motion. 


X The 
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The Example he gives, 1s, Of a Man waking 

in a Ship, having a Watch in his Pocket ; the 
tVheels of the Watch Move bat by one proper 
Motion, but participate of another, whilſt being 
Conjoyn'd to the Perſon that walks they compoſe 
one Part of Matter, and another as they are Ad= 
3oyn'd to the Ship, as alſo to the Ship fluftuating 
on the Water, and likewiſe as it is joyn'd to the 
Fea, and-laſily as it is fo to the Earth, if the 
whole Earth be Mor'd. 
To which, 1t Reply'd, That in the entrance 
ke makes into this Particular, he ſtarts an Ar- 
gument againſt himſelf; the Conſequence will 
make 1t good.. 

For although:1t be true, That allCorporeals, 
whether Animate, or Inanimate, of ponde- 
rous Compoſitions, have a natural and direct 
Inclination to Move downwards ; but not 
their ſole motional Property : A. Man by the 
Power and Faculty that enables him locally co 
Move, can ſtep upwards as well as downwards ; 
and by innumerable Actions and: Motions of 


his Parts can abundantly vary. his Poſtures, 
together with his Feet, Limbs, and. Fingers: 
Impowr'd with uſeful diverſities that admira- 
bly procced from the Provendenil Support, 
that. 1s, to. wonder, beſtow'd on Humane Lifc 3 

which 


——___———_— — ww I, 
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which could not withour thoſe accompliſh- 
ments, conveniently Subfiſt: To which pur- 
poſe, enough has been Inſerted in my prece- 
dent Remarks. 

Bur as to the other Part of this Head, where 
he inſiſts, mnitead of other Proof, on the Ex- 


ample he gives of the Inſtrumental Movement 
of the Wheels of a Watch in the Pocket of a 


Man, as participating of the Motion of the 


Perſon, and alſo of the Ship: Is ſufficient 
without troubling my Reader with other of 
his Inſtances of like ſ1gnification, to terminate 
my Reply : Which briefly is thus, — The 
Argument he offers, 1s neither rationally, or 
Philofophically applicable ro what he Af- 
ſerts; it confiderd, That the Motion of the 


Parts and Wheels of the Watch are tota'ly 
Artificial, and therefore cannot be naturally 


Contiguous to the Motion of the Man or 
Ship : No more than Invention attaind by 
Art can be certainly deem'd the Method of 
Nature, that allows no participation to the 
Morion of Thinvs, bur as they are genuinely 


diſpos'dand influencd by her proper Conduct: 


W hich cannot be cquivalently Counterfcited 
by Humane Artifice, no more than 'tis poſſ1- 
ble for the Brain of Man to create a Fabrick 

X 2 - ſuitable 


| 
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fuitable ro the Structure of the World, to- 

gether with the Innumerable Materials and 

their diſtinct Capacities and Operations, con- 
tain'd by 1t. 

A Speculation of ſuch undeniable Excellen- 

Cy, That had it been thought on by Des-Cartes, 

' his- Reaſon and Abilities 1n Science had other- 

wiſe diſpos'd the Credit of his Pen, than to; 

have Inſerted the Incongruous Compariſon 

by. which he would Parallel; in his Senſe of 

Motion; the Performance of Art, with the 

Action produc'd by Nature. Which. 1s very 

different from the Epithert he gives to Motion 

2 and Reſt in his 38th Paragraph, where he deter- 

| mines, That, by the Ordainment of God; Matter 

| zogether with Motion. and Reſt were, as to their- 

ordinary Courſe, originally Conſtituted, From 

whence he concludes, That all-Parts of Mate- 

rial Things, were primarily ſo diſpos d by the Will 

of the Almighty, as by their divers Conſervations, 

the World's rotal Matter might.be continually pre- 

ferv d.by the. ſame determind Methad,. that every 

of its. Particulars. receiv'd when firſt Created. 

| From. which Immutable Decree of the. 

Omnipatent he derives feyeral Laws or Rules 
of Nature, 


_— __— — — A. —_—W— ———— 
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The Firſt of which he conſiders as her conflant 


Idsſtry and Prerogative, whereby ſhe would, as 


far-as her Regalta's extend, unalterably continue 
every particular Thing in its Manner of Being : 


And thus, whatſoever Mov'd; ſhould, by her In- 


tention, be always Mov'd; So that if any Part 


of Matter repreſented its Motion in a Square, or 
other ſuitable Figure, it would ſo perpetually con- 
tinue, did- not ſome other. Thing interrupt its 
Movement: 


+ All which might. be conceded, were not 


Nature oblig d to diſpenſe with, for Unverſal 
Convenience, ſuch Alterations,, 1n her Me- 
thods of Rule, that. ſhe accommodates to the 


frail Diſpeſition of. her Elementary SubjeCts ;. 
whoſe Diſtempers, unleſs ſo prevented, would. 


be more_ diſorderly, or. confusd. _ 


For which Reaſon, ſhe.neceſlarily. waves her 


Original Intention as to the permanent cont- 
nuance of her Subordinate Indwiduals; by 
Exerciſing, in a. manner, againſt. her, Will, a 


Tyrannick Power, by which. ſhe kills: fome 


Beings, to give Life. and Repoſe to others: 


Which could not otherwiſe have, room- to 
World far 


Exiſt, were the Compaſs of the 


greater thar its conceiy'd Dimenſion... 
And 
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And thus we ought to apprehend the varl- 
ous Effects of Monon, as atfo fuch Alterati- 
ons. as relate to Generation and Corruption, 
by which Things ceaſe to be, and others have 
Being. Tho” neither Motion, or any of its 
Concomitants, or Tengencies; here mentt- 
-on'd, can be reafonably ſupposd, according 
to the Opinion of this Author, to endeavour 
inceflant Movement, did not ſome other 1n- 
ervening Thing pur an end to their Motion 
by obſtructing ws farther progreſs: Which 
were to Afirm, That Motion were void of 
Deſign, if any Thin 
proper, Refidence. 

granted, Thatthe- Motion of one Thing 
 may-cauſe:the Motion of another to ceaſe ; 'tis 
notto be underſtood as any hmdrance that its 
natural Capacity can recetye,or the Intendment 
it has to Arrryc where it ought te remain. 

Ic byng abfurd to ſuppoſe, That Motion, as 
it 5 approprated to Material- Compolition, 
of which only we can be ſenſible, ſhould be 
actually,” or potentially Imbu'd with a perpe- 
rual motional Faculty; which were to allow 
1 Indetermmate, and'therefore Infinite z con- 
£rary tothe undoubted Phitofophtaal Maxim, 
non datur Infinitum atluin rerum Natura; And 


as 


g Mov'd regardleſs of its. 


P | 


as experimentally certain, as that a Man can-- 
not always Run, or Walk. : 

The Second Law, which he Attributes ty Na- 
ture, he thus delivers; Ezery Motton, of it ſelf, 
is in a ſireight Line, and therefore whatſcewer- 
circularly Moves, always endeavours to depart- 
from the Center of the Circle it deſcribes. 

Betore I enter my Replication to this Head: 
which, in fome reſpects, is very queſtionable ;. 
] think fit to Inform the Reader, how he does 
here Diſſent from whathe deliver'd in his 22d- 
Particular, where he grants, That Motion may 
be, not ſeldom, exceedingly Contorted, Twiſted, 
or Wrefted 5 which he muſt intend by fuch a 
lineal Movement as might be nerher 'Dire&, 
or Circular. And therefore it muſt have fach a 
kind of oblique Curvitude as cannot be.com- 

- - prehended by the Definitionof regular Curv's, 
or ſuch as may be term'd Geometrically Com: 
menſurable 3; which. by Learned Mathemarti- 
cians 1s folly Artribured to the Circle, Pa- 
rabola, Hyperbola, and: Ellipfis : 'The Reafon 
they give .1s by demonſtrating, That no ocher 
Curvitades can, . m every of their Points, have 
a dut Rettion to Rreight Lines ; | as it may 


be cqually proyd. es Tye 


\ | 
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On which Mathematical Certainty 1s 


-grounded their rejecting of all other Curvs, 
.as Mechanical; becauſe, in particular, they 
.cannot be Geometrical by right Lines ap- 


plied ro ſuch Figures; and therefore not 
10 motional Things and Parts, by Indiſtinct 
Commenſurations ; and ſuch as may expreſs 
their common equality. 


Whoſoever delires to be aſſur'd by Geo- 
metrical Delineament and Proot, to this 


purpoſe, he may Inſpe&t the Commentary of 


Van-Schooten, a Dutch Mathematician, on the 


-Geometry of this Author. In the mean time 


this Obſervation is ſuthcient to explain the 
egregious Miſtake of tins Writer, as to the 
Place before-mention'd : Where contrary to 


the actual Performance and Method of Na- 


ture, that.allows to every Thing Mov'd Com- 
menſurable Space and Parts; he Allys the 
poſlibility of Motion to ſuch a perverſe and 
irregular Figure, as would render it abſolutely 
confus'd, inſtead of being orderly conſiſtent 
with the Certainty of Meaſure. 

But. now in the above-mention'd Se- 
cond Law of Nature, as he defines it, he 
thinks ts very manifeſt, That Motion, by 
irs Limplicty of Operation, ſhould be on 

t1nu 
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its ſimplicity of Operation , ſhould be con- 
tinu'd in a ſtreight Line, but never 1n a 
crooked. 

Which is true , if meant of ſuch Things, 
chat by their Inherent Proprieties of Lengrh 
or Weight, Aſcend, or Deſcend ; which are 
always continu'd in a ſtreight Line: Bur are 
not ſo in eyery Thing that Moves, as may be 
evidently perceiv'd in that admirable Proyi- 
dence by whoſe Conduct the Celeſtial Moti- 
ons of the Sun and Planets have a conſtanc 
Circular Revolution. Which ſublime Man- 


ner, and excellency of Motion, is no ©- 


| therwiſe naturally theirs; than ſuitable 


Gravity, or Lightneſs, is the Cauſe thar 
Things ſo composd Moye upwards, or 
downwards. 


Theſe Examples are ſufficient to refell his 
general Hypotheſis, by which he would limic 
che genuine Action, of whatſoever does Move, 
co a direct Line ; without excepting the Orbs 
above, That he well underſtood did Moye 


otherwile. 
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To which purpoſe, he delineates a Diagram 
the fame in Effect, with this that follows. 


Let a Stone be ſuppes'd to Move by any Force, 
according to his Example, in a Sling, as E A 
Circularly Mow'd in the ſame inſtant in which it 
is in the Point A determin'd to Move, any whe- 
ther, in a Right Line towards C; fo as the Right | 
Line may be the. Tangent of the Circle, It can- 
not be imagin'd'to terminate Motionally Contorted, | 
tho* it firfi comes from I. to A, by a crooked Line ; 
Decauſe nothing of that Curvitude can be under- 
flood to remain in it whilſt it is in the Point A. 
But ſheuld it then be out of the Sling, it would not 

Move 


—— 
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Move forward towards B, but towards C,—From 
whence he concludes, 7 hat whatſoever does Cir- 
cularly Move, would always endeavour to depart 
from its Center. 


Here he underrakes to give Nature a Law 
againſt her natural Legalities 3 if not ſach a 
hEtious Swing as would whisk her ordinary 
Operations, out of their uſual Courſe, into 
the Region of Fables. 

Ir being very Demonſtrable that both 
Parts of the Propoſition, to which this Dia- 
gram Relates, are crroneouſly Applied. 


As to the Firft by which he would prove, 
That all Motion does of it ſelf proceed in a right 
Line ; tus broadly untrue, if confiderd, that 
ts no leſs Naturally than Mathematically 
Certain, That whatſoever Moves, muſt be 
progreſſive with the Proper Superficies and 
Space, 1n every Kinde, that appertains to 1ts 
Subſtance : When a Man Walks docs he not 
ſuirably Move to the Height, Breadth, and 
Depth, which, at that Inſtant , exposd the 
Proportions of his Figure ? The ſame may be 
Aftirm'd of the Motion of Animate, or Una- 
nimated Bodies. 


Y 2 On 
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On which ground,Gcometricians determine, 
Thata Line, of it (ſzIf, has no Commenſurable 
Proportion compard to a Superficies; and 
therefore to no ſubtantial Velocity, or Mot:t- 
on, in any Conſideration ; otherwiſe than as, 
betwixt two different ſuperficies, lines may 
brallow d a Relative Proportion as 1n Squares, 
Parallelograms, and other Figures, thar afſi- 
myate in Height, and Breadth. Wherefore 
ro Atlert as he does, That by Intendment of 
Nature, all Corroreal Motion 1s comprehen- 
ded 1n a (treighe Line; were all one as to 
Afirm, thar a Marhemarical Line, which, by 
Fuclid 18 detind two co::{11t mecrly of Points, 
at have no Paris, otherwiſe then ſupposd, 
hould hogty Meaſure a Superficics the Conti- 
vent of Bouy. Not but in a genuine Philo- 
tophical Senfc, a Material Compoſition may 
bave a direct Motion, allowing 1ts requiſite 
Excenſion , Place, and Superficies transferr'd 
with 1t, either upwards or downwards, accor- 
ding to the Nature of its Subſtance, bur 
no. other lineal ReCEtitude, as is already De- 
monpftrated : Where I Inſtanc the natural 
tendencies that Things Light, or Ponderous, 
have to their proper Stations ; and therefore 
inconliſtent with the Example he gives in the 


Diagram 


| 
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Diagram of a Stone Enforc'd, by other Mate- 
rial Thing, or in a manner ſlingd from its di- 
rect Movement into the obliquity of a winding 
Figure ; which muſt fo detain 1t as never to 
depart, or tis not to be doubted, that- the 
Weight of the Stone would cauſe 1t to Move 
downward towards its reſting Place : On 
which account, the Stone may be ſuppos'd to 
be taken from the Sling and flung ar the 
Head of his Argument. 

As intolerably extravagant 1s Ins other 
Principle, or rather Conceit that he annexes 
to the Law of Nature ; whereby he would 
take it for granted, That whatſoever does 
circularly Move, has, in its ſelf, an: Inherene 
proneneſs to Recede from its Center : Which 
13 totally oppoſite to the Supreme Pertetion 
of - Circular Motion, if compard with- what- 
ſoever 1s directly Lineil: Becauſe 1t 1s the 
Meafure of Lineal Movement without ſepa- 
rating 11s Terau7:tions as the other does: 
W hich is obviouſly evident in the Motion of 
a Whee}, where the Terms of its Motion are 
10t ſo diſtinct that any one can be thought fe- 
parated from the other. Bur when a weighty 
Thing dirctly Movec's from a Superior Place 
tO an Inferior, it may truly be Aftirna'd; that 

the 
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the Terms, of any ſuch diret Motion , are 
by their Interval and Diſtance conſiderably 
ſeparated ; which Separation Imports Com- 
poſition of Terms; but none to be found 1n 


Circular Movement, as is manifeſt by the pre- 
cedent Example. 


Wuecrefore Ariſlotle acutely Defines the 
excellency of Circular Motion, by conſidering, 
that it 1s more Abſolute, or {1mply Complear, 
than can be Attributcd to any othcr Figure ; 
by reaſon 1t is more Equal, and therefore leſs 
obnox1ons to Irregularity, and conſequently 
more durable: From whence he concludes, 
That it was the moſt perfect and firſt of Moti- 
ozs: As likewiſe a poſlibility of Being Erer- 
nal ; becauſe no Part of a Circle can be ſaid 
to be 1ts Beginning or Period ; and where 
neither the Firſt and Laſt, of any Thing, is 
diſccrmble ; it may be allowd, in a manner, 
Ecernal. To which purpoſe, the Poet Virgil 
compendiouſly expreſſes the admirable Re- 
volution of the Hours, Days, and Seaſons of 
the Year, by no more Words than, In ſe cir- 
oumvoluttur Annus. 

Which ſhews, that Circular Motion 1s not 
eftected by any forcible Cauſe or Inclination 
that any Thing Moy'd can, by that means; 


be 
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be endu'd with, whereby to depart from its 
Center, according to the devisd Maxim of 
this Author: But rather a continu'd Provi- 
dential and Natural - Method in order to the 


Computation of Time, together with: the 


Innumerable Benefits that- from thence ac- 
crew to Mankind, with whatſoever the World 
Compretiends. And if otherwiſe reputed, 
'twere as caſte to believe that Providence 
might receive a forcible Period ; or that the 
Sun and Planets have as natural a propenſity: 
to drop from the Orbs 1n which they Revolve, 
as the Stone night have to fall out of the 
Sling, in the pcecedent Diagram. 5So that-the 
Principle which he would Entitle to the Law 
of Nature, does more concenter with the 
Tenent of a Philoſophical Renegado , out- 
law'd by her regulr Ordainments , than. 
cou'd be expected from the Pcn. of Des- 
Cartes. 

] endeavour'd to be as piquant, as I might: 
be, in my Remark on this Subject, becauſe 
he owns 1t for a main foundation on which 
5c Erects not a few of his enſuing Diſcuſs 
{10ns. 

The Third Law that he gives to Nature, 
1s, That any one Subſtance, meeting with a 

Stronger 
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Stronger, loſeth nothing of its Motion by its 
Occurrence to one of greater flrength, but l[eſſens its 
Motion by as much as it Transfers to tne other. 
Here 1... continues a perpetual War a- 
moneſt th: Subjects of Nature ; and with 
that exorbitant violence, that he allows V1- 
tory to the Stronger on all conliderar'5ns : 
W hereby he Interprets the ordinary Cor:rſe of 


and Conduct of Nature, no other tin fo 
many Hoſtilities Executed by the Strong a- 
gainſt the Weak. 

It Bodies arc alter'd by the movable Ef- 
fects of Raritaction and Condenſation, they 
are not ſo Movd, or Produc'd by a preter- 
natural and yaried Violence ; but rather uſe- 
fully Convey'd and Diſpos'd to ſuch Recepta- 
cles of Nature where their Beings were 
wantcd, and could nut be ſupply d without 
the conveneent Alterations. of Material Things. 
The like may be faid of Generation and 
Corruption Incideat to all Elementary Com 
POL1tIONS. 

And tho” Nature, in ſome Senſe, may 
have the Artibute of Perperuity 3 there can 
not be Tac ſame permanency allowd to Par- 
utculars Within her Dominion, whereby they 

M10 


Things, tending to the Univerſal Preſervation 
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might be equally Everlaſting with her ſelf ; 
which would level her Inceſſant Prerogative, 
in common with her Subjects, or imply the 
Diſſolution of her ſuperlative Dominion : 
Too profound to be fathom'd by the moſt 
Skilrul Brain of Man, or be diforderd by any 
Speculation inconſiſtent with her Pertcctions : 
W hich had this Author requilitely conlider d, 
he would. not have enterprizd the Imbroy]- 
ing of her Rule with ſo many turbulent Di- 
verſities, or Anarchical Violence, that may 
be Imputed to his Principles as they derogate 
from her operative Contrivements, and Mo- 
tion of Things in Reference to their due con- 
tinuations and apt diſpoſure, agreeable to the 
Capacities of their Exiſtence. 

But notwichſtanding he has frequently 
Catechis d Nature according to the Model of 
his 1avented Principles, and eſpecially, 1n this 
Place, where he attempts to enact Laws as it 
Confirm'd by the touch of her Sceprter: As 


 alſoto preſeat his Reader with ſeveral ſubſe- 


quent Rules, by which he would be under- 
{tood to have prevented what might be Al- 


ledg*d againſt them. 


All which I inpected with the cleareſt Eye 


of my Underſtanding, - being no leſs detirous 
Z that 
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that my Pen ſhould have been convincd by 
his, than he endeavours the Eſtimation of 
hs own. 

But finding, by the ſtricteſt Inquibition 1 
could apply to his offer'd Probations, Thar [ 
was led into a Wilderneſs of Notions, out 
of which no Thought of mine could give me 
Paflage : I concluded, That it would be no 
{mall caſe to my Reader, and my felt, if 
I omitred ſuch of his Intricate Diſcuſſions, 
and dclincared Schemes, as might have per- 
plex d the urmolt Diligence of the confiderate 
Perufer. For which I have, in ſome Part, 
is own confent 3 as may be ſeen in his 53d 
Particular, where he acknowledges that his 
precedent Rules, as to the Nature and Mo- 
tion of Corporeal Subſtances, are not eaſily 
underſtood : And where there 1s not a facil- 
ty of Percepuon, relating ro the intended 
purpoſe z 1t can have no othcr Conſtruction 
than Imperrtinent, or Trivial, or ar leait, not 
worth a labour d Explanation. 

And thus I. paſs to his Concluſion, where 
I obſcrve, :n general, That he 15 more confi- 
dent of his Premiſſes than was to be expetcd 
from fo Ingenious a Writer. 


In 
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In the Aſertion he cloſes with, he delivers 
this Afhrmation, That no other Principles are 
admitted by him than are both Phyſical and Ma- 
thematical Certainties ; becauſe by them not 0n- 
ly all the Phzxnomena's of Nature are explaind, 
but alſo Certain Demonſtrations given from 
them. 

It this peremptory Aſſurance be true ; the 
Author of theſe Remarks has taken no ſmall 
pains to little purpoſe 3 bur if not ſo, the 
commendation he has beſtow'd upon his Un- 
dertaking will be as little to his advantage, as 
the oa: Applauſe, uſually is, that Men 
Attribute to their peculiar Wit or Science : 
To which I might Reply, without diſreſpect- 
ing this Author, or the Modefty that becomes 
my Pen, That I am not more in the Right 
than he 1s in the Wrong, whercſocvyer | have 
difterd from him, either on the Philoſophi- 
cal or Mathematical Account : As in refc- 
rence to both, I may, without Oſtenration, 
Aver, That his Idea's, Propolitions and Allega- 
tions, as they are taxd by me; are rather Im- 
probabiltes, if not fiftirioufly introduc'd by 
him than naturally Ally'd to Proot or the Bc- 
ing of Things. 


7, 2 For 
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For tho' Marhematical Operations cannot 
be Refii.oly Contemplated, bur as they have 
an Immacerial, or Spiritual Eminency re- 
lating to the proportionable. Dimenl:ons 
which they unerradly ove to Whatſo:ver 
Day. be regulariy Defin'd of ſubl{tanual Ex- 
UiELHICE Yet by a d.ſtin&t Exccllence, par- 
take not at all of Matter howſocver Com- 
men{urated by them. And thus may a Pro- 

noſition in, Exclid bs prov'd, if only, in 
Thought, delincated : Bur when apply'd to 
any Material Being, the Subſtance unto which 
it Relares, muit as really, and in the ſame 
manncr Exiſt, as 1s ſuitable to the Cerrainty 
of its Demonſtration. 

Bur not to be ſo underſtood by the Do- 
ctrine of Des-Cartes, who ſets Nature at 
Work as he fancy s her Operations Inſo- 

Th chart a Subitance cannot directly Move 
z5wards 1ts proper Place of Being, bur he. 
CONCe1Ves It More or [els obſtructed by ſoine 
ther Body, or whirld in a Line, of a diffe- 
rent Denomination, to another Point of the 
Compaſs, or not to be Imagind WACther J 
*luch of the ſame Similitade with the F12Urc 
ot the Stone 1a tne Sling, as It 1s INCLICE 12 
me precudn's Daugram.. 
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All which exorbitant Modalities and Mo- 
tions of Things, 'as he ſuppoſes them to 
Act as they are either Hard, Flexible, Con- 
densd, or Fluid ; are rather ſingular Fictions, 
or forcible Contrarieties, Complicated by his 
Brain, than concentring with the prone Fact- 
tty of Natural Operations : Abſolutely In- 
conftiftent, by a Philoſophical Maxim, with 
the prodigious and concunual Violence 1m- 
Fosd on Cauſes and Effects; as by this 
Auchor 1s devisd the Conduct of Nature. 


Yer after all, he 1s no leſs confident than to 


Afirm, that his Philoſophical Ajpotheſts 1s 
Mathemarically Certain in every Conhidera- 
tion: Which, without other rebuke to the 
Phraſe of his Boaſting, 1s as far from being 
provd by Rules of Science, as Fiction may 
be from undoubted Truth : Or as it he 
had undertook tro have delineated, out of 
Euclid, a Coat for the Moon, that ſhould 
have demonſtrably firted her Figure in every 


Change of her Appearance. 


If I have dealt freely with Des-Cartes where 
his Notions and Precofs were queſtionabie ; 
'tis agreeable to his Exampic, who. ipares 
ro Author where he thought him Taxable. 


gS=c® » 
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Tho [ have been favourable in not extend- 
ing my Exceptions fo far as 1 might have 
taken occaſion : Which I hope the Reader 
will. excuſe, or think himſelf obligd ; be- 
cauſe I Entertain'd him with no more Words 
than I chought ſufficient to give a Period 
to my Remarks on the Second Part f the Phi- 


loſophy of Des-Cartes. 
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by what manner of naruzal Operation, 
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Reference to the Government of himſelf 
and other Creatures : Tis highly incumbent 
on Man, to bc not only gratefully contide- 
rate of his being ſuch ; bur alſo to acknow- 
ledge his utmolt Celebration of the Supreme 
Cauſe of his wonderful Exiſtence. Which 
m'ghty Conliderat:on ought to tranſport the 
Proſpect of Thought far beyond the Excel- 
lency conferr'd on Mankind 1n Soul and 
Perſon: Which can be bur narrowly com- 
pard with the vaſt complex of the Univerſal 
World and the Innumerable Wonders ſur- 
rounded by 1t. 

Wherefore, if the beſt Inſpection made 
by the Humane Intellect, in Contemplating 
the manner of 1ts rational Being, be pos'd, 
by its own Riddle, above its Power to unfold : 
How ſtupendiouſly muſt then be Involv'd the 
moſt elaborate Attempt of Mans Under- 
ſtanding:; when to the peculiar Wonder that 
is Exerted from his own Exiſtence, he adds 
the Innumerable Miracles conſpicuouſly vift- 
ble in the Structure of the Univerfe? And 
what is yet more Tranſcendent, the admira- 
ble Author cf what we are, and all we b.hold, 
{cms Envelop'd, from the Eye, by his won- 
dertul Fabrick and Woiks. 


It 
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If the Learned Des-Cartes, in the beginning 
of this Treatiſe, ſeems not a little fond of 
his own Applauſe, by ſignifying to his Rea- 
der, That he has Invented certain Principles, by 
which, he concaves, That Nature is unveil d 
in her, as yet, unknown Receſſes : He is far 
more modeſt, in his ſubſequent Expreſſions, 
where he bows the Knee of his Philoſophy to the 
Infinite Power, Amplitude,and Beauty,of the Works 


of the Almighty: Concluding withall, That it 


is highly requiſite to avoid all ſuch confident Ima- 


ginations, whereby we might undertake, by un- 


certain Suppoſitions, to limit Omnipotent Power, 
or Abſtra in any Kind, from its Incomprehenſible 

Performance. . I 
This Concluſion I ſubmit to, but cannot 
approve the confidence of his Introduction 
containd in the Entrance he makes 1nto this 
Paragraph ; as the Reader may perceive by 
the Remarks I have made on his. Firſt and Se- 
cond Treatiſe z where, I preſume, I have 
effcctually demonſtrated, That his Principles 
could not have an entire Birth-righe from the 
Womb of Nature: Which, 1n ſubſtance, he 
docs acknowledge by the Advice he #1ves, 
beforc he ends this Page, 7hat we ought not to 
believe, That, by Divine Determination, the World 
Aa was 
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was Created meerly for our ſakes; or that it is 


poſſible, by any Thought of ours, to apprehend 
the End for which it was Ordaind: Adding 


this Reafon, That many T. hings are now m 


Being, and heretofore, that were never feen 
or wnderfiood by Man, or any Uſe they. could 
yield to him. ee; 

In his ath Particalar of this Third: Part 


of his Philoſophy, he confidently aflures us, 


That his Principles are ſo vaſt, and fruitful, 
that they not only Imply many. more than are 
20. be perceiud in the- World we behold'; but al- 


fo: far more numerous. than we can Imagine :: 


To which purpoſe, he begins, in his Method, 


Tith. the Phxnomena, or the main-natural ap- 
pearances ; the Cauſes of which. he. commits to 
hts ſubſequent Hoeſligations, or as, he intends 


them, Proofs of fuch Effefts as he, in this Place 


MENHIONS. 

| And next, he pertinently Rebukes- the 00 
common Ignorance of fuch that by their ocu- 
tar fumplicity. erroneoufly judge, that the Sun 


and Moon, as they ſeem to appear, are there- 
fore much. bigger than other Stars. hich wul- 
gar Miſlake is eaſily prevented: by duely. appre- 
hending the Diſtance of the Sun and Moon 


from the Earth, and comparing of their Diamne- 
Ter c 


I 
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ters as they are now obſeryvd; to all which I 
tully agree. 
Wherefore to recount how far remote the 
more than wonderful Celeſtial Luminaries 
are from our Farthly Habitation ; I will 
not diſpute the Computation, he delivers, 
by oppoling againſt his Account, the Elder 
Obſervations of Learned Aſtronomers : Bur 
rather ſo to campare Ancient and Modern 


Calculations, as thence may be apprehended 


the Indefatigable Endeayour and Induſtry of 
Men to render a ſublime Account of the wons 
derful Height, Figure, Beings, and Motions, 
that, to the amazement of our Eyes, continuc 
their ſhining Bouncies innumerably influenc'd 
for the Support of Humane Life, with what- 
ſoever ſubſiſts within the Compaſs of the 
World : Which univerſal and admir d Mu- 
nificence, being highly conſider'd by Perſons 
famouſly Erudite, both in paſt and latter 
Times, exalted the Ambition and Gratirude 
of their Science to be as far, as was poſlible for 
them, requiſitely Intelligent of the confpicu- 
ous Embelliſhments of the Skies 3 that they 
might be, from thence, the more Supreme- 
ly ſenſible of the Bleflings they receiyd 
from Above. 


Aa @ But 
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| by exquiſite Aſtronomers, as alſo by this Au- 
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But whilſt in this Tranſcendent Inquiſition 
of Thought, they Imploy d the beſt of their 
Skill and Diligence, 'twas ſoon found too d1- 
ſtinc&tly Excellent ro be exactly Compured, 
howſoever they varyd the Schemes of thr 
Hypotheſis : As nor being able by Art, Con- 
ception of the Mind, or any Inſtrumencal 
Afliftance, tho' proper for Commenſuration 
of Things familiarly near to our Eyes and 
Senſes, to reach, ſuitable to common Certain- 
ty, the moſt Approximate top of the Spheres 
of Heaven. EE 

The diſtance of the fixd Stars are allow'd 


thor, to be too Immenſely remote for any 
accountable Meafure that can be given of 
them. And therefore I ſhall only take notice 
of the Sun and Planets, together with their 
Magnitudes, and Diſtance from the Earth ; 
bur as to their Diſtance from us, becauſe 1t is 
ufually by Aſtronomers accounted by Dia- 
meters, or Semidiameters, of the Earth, yet 
ſcldom declard by them, the Sum of their 
Meaſures. as they may be applyed to Leagues, 
Miles, or the like : 1 think fit for the advan- 
tag2 of the Reader, to Impart how much n 
Engliſh Miles, as the moſt uſcful Computaiu- 

Oi, 


Part: III. 


ro. Which I provd by this Method ; it ha- 
ving been Experimented by Judicious Obſer- 
vators, That one Dcgrce of a great Circle 
above, correſpondent to the Superficies of the 
Earth, Anſwers to a direct Journey of 73 
Miles, which multiplied by 360 Degrees, al- 
lowd to the orbicular Form, or Circle of the 
Earth, the Summ wall be 26280 Miles for the 
rotal Compaſs of the Earth : And becauſe 
the proportion of the Diameter of a Circle 
to its Circumference 1s, by approvd Mathe- 
maticians, accounted as 7 1s, very near to 22: 
According to which Method I computed a 
Diameter of the Earth to contain abour 8327 


Miles 3 and her Semudiameter ſomewhat more. 


than 4163 Miles. 


To apply which to Ancient Aſtronomical 
Obſervations, or fuch of the accurate Arabians, 


menrtiond by Learned Gafſendzs, as obſeryd 
fuitable to the Prolemaick Principles, they are 
thus Inſerted according to the Mediocrity of 
each Planet's Diſtance from us. 


New P hiloſopby. 3x 


on, a Diameter of the Earth does amount 
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-£ "The Moon.| £ [ 49 L l 203987 
ws Mercury. 'S : Ilg = | 478745 
» = 
ZE | Venus. 5 .| 618] S| 2572734 
E 4 Sun. Eq L165 7 4349895 
= | Mars. b! 4584 "Y [9083192 
.& | Jupiter. | & 110423] 3 [43380949 
A+ Saturn, \ .s \15800| AF 165775400 


After theſe, the moſt ſignal Aſtronomer 
was Nicholas Copernicus, a Canon of Torunenſe, 
who liv'd about 190 Years paſt: Some of 
whoſe Obſervations, as I read, were made 
at Frueburg in Prufſia in the Year 1525, 
where the Elevation of the North Pole 1s 
54 Deg. ;,: He was a Man of vaſt Inge- 
nuity, however queſtionable his Hypotheſis of 
the Motion of the Earth ; but it applyd co 
the Sun inſtead of the Earth, there 15 no ber- 
ter Aſtronomical Syſtem, and ſo approy'd, by 
the Learned at this Day. Nothing Remaka- 
ble is found 1n him as to the Magnitude and 
Diſtance of the fixd Stars, more than that 
the Earth was as a Point if compar'd with 
the great Orb above ; judiciouſly conceiving 
them too Remote for his applying to them 
any certain Rule or Demonſtration where- 
Hy to compure their mighty Diſtance : Of 
the Planers, he chiefly regarded the =o 
an 


J 
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and Moon; defining the Sun to: be 3240 
times bigger than the Earth; and the Moon 
no lefs than 860 greater, in which Compura- 
|| tions he doubtleſs Errd, as may be feen by 
| the following: Examples ; but moſt egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken in the Account he gives of the. 
Moon ; ſhe being certainly diſcernd much: 
leſs than the Earth ever ſince the approv'd In- 
vention and Uſe of the Teleſcope. 

| H1s next famous Aſtronomical Succeſſor 
was Tycho-Brahe, a Noble Man of Denmark ;. 
who 1s ſaid to. have been learnedly Accom- 
pliſkd, as alſo turniſhd by his large Expence, 
with abundance of Inſtruments excellently 
proper for his great Undertaking : Where-- 
fore the Computations he mentions are highly. 
eſteem'd at this Day. | 


The Obſervations he made of- the Diſtance, and: 
Magnitude of the- Planets, are theſe according to- 
their Mean, or Mediocrity of Diſtance. 
- 
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Wholſoever: 
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W hoſoever 15 defirous to Conyert the 
Planetary Semidiameters 1nto Engliſh ' Miles, 
may readily perform it by the preceding 
Example. 


{ he Magnitude of the Planets compar d to 
the bigneſs of the Earth, are theſe that follow, 


{ Moon. 4d 

| 

Mercury. Leller. I9 

Venus. +: -- > 
Sun. Greater. [139 | Twenty Times, 

{ Mars. Letter. | 23 


| ; p ray Greater. I 


| Safurn. [--2% 


By theſe-diſagreeable Computations, of fo 
many eminent Perſons, may well be diſcern'd 
how far beyond, the reach of Science, are 
the ſhining Wonders aboye our Heads : 
Not more Impoſlible to be exactly Compu- 
ted, than if a Man ſhould undertake to touch 
the Center of a Star with the end of his Fin- 
ger; or to extend a Line, by any proſpect of 
Art, to the neareſt Verge of boundleſs Om- 
NIPOTCNCE. 

Nor 1s It 1n the Power of Geometry in 
many Caſes, tho more clearly demonſtrative 
than other Sciences, to cxpreſs its due ſignifi 

Cation 
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cation and Extent by numerical Computations, 
as 15evident by abundant Theorems: Of which, 
theſe may be thus ſignally Inſerted. 

In a Square, or right Angled Parallelogram, 
the Diagonal that, in either of thoſe Figures, is 
drawn trom one Point of its Termination to 
another, 1s potentially equal, in ſuch Delinea- 
ments, t9 any two Sides that include the right 
Angle; as may be Demonttrated, by. theſe Ex- 
amples, grounded on the 47th Propoſition of 


the Firſt Book of Euclid, from whence 1t 1s 
provd, That the-Square of BD, in either of 
the Figures, 1s equal to one half of the Figure 
co which it appertains': So that the Square of 
the Line B D, in both of them, 1s equalto the 


| half of 16 which is 8-: Tho there be no ſuch 


Square Number as 8, or any true Square Roor 
©O be given of it; but inſtead thereof ſuch an 


Irrational Root as 1s 2, with a large decimal 
Fraction Annex d thereto. | bn 
B b The 
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The like might be Afﬀirm's of a Line dr 
vided according to the 11th. of the 2d Book 
of Euclid, by extreme and mcan Proportion, 
ſo that the Square of the 'greater Segment 
may be cqual to the Product of the whole 
Line and. leſſer Segment : Which may be 
Imeally Demonſtrated, tho incapable of being 
Equalld by any numerical Summ, or the hte- 
ral Powers of Algebraical Equations : Which 
2dmrrable Dignity. of Lines, causd incompa- 
rable oughtred to Entitle the latter Propoſition, 
almoſt Djvife3/and as mfch'8 here provd in 
commendatiop! of the Precedente | 

Theſe Inſtances I think: ſuffciry ro expreſs 
the cxcellgncy of Geometry ; and withal of 
ſuch occaſrapat Importance, -i4n reference to 
my Remarks on ſome Paſſages of this Author, 
zhar it Incites me to apply, according to the 
nearc(t Epithet and Deriyative' of the verbal 
Name of- Geometry ; ts moſt undoubted, 
2nd'/perfe&t Uſe, 'to the dimenſon of a plain 
Spperficies:: Which, in the Seaſeof the great 
and wie-Philoſopher Socrates, i Whoſe cele- 
brated School the admir'd Ezelid was faid to 
Intruct, 15 fareſt rmploy'd on ſuch Supptrari- 
9ns that have convenient Extents and Periods 
63 the Ground we tread; and-poſſeſs ; and 


therefore 
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therefore more ſenſibly Computed, by the 
familtar Meaſure that may be taken from our 
Steps and Paces, when any Portions of Land 
are, by that Method, to be diſposd or ac- 
counted, But no ſuch lineal Certainty, was 
ever Invented, that could ſo elevare the Side 
of a Triangle, that it might undoubtedly a- 
{cend to a Celeſtial Superhcies, or Anyhkes to 
be taken from above, by any Inſtrumental 
Perfe&tion, whereby the Geometrical Propor- 
tions, of 1ts other Sides might be duely re- 
ſolvd. All which may be undeniably con- 
cluded by whomſoever ſhall Inſpect the Plane- 
rary Magnitudes, and Diſtance from us ; as [ 
have before Infcrib'd them out of the diffe- 
rent Records of famous Aſtronomers : From 
whence 1t may be eyidently Aſſerted, That no 
Geomerry, or Science of theirs, could de- 
monſtrate their - Syſtems, or Aſtronomical 
Calculations. Notwithſtanding, tis Ordain'd 
by the Almighty in Power and Conduct, that 
the Sun, in giving comfortable Light to our 
Eyes and Splendor to our Days, ſhould be 
more Certain in Motion, and uſefully com- 
putable, by never progreffing from his Eclt- 
prick Line, than any other of the Celeſtial 
Luminaries. And thus by the Prince of Stars, 
B b 2 the 
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the Sun, are the Accounts of Time and ſea- 
fonable Bleſſings of the Year continually d1- 
{pcns'd. 

Which is Emphacically expreſs'd by Ovid, 
in the Second Book of his Metamorphoſes, 1n 
thefe Verſes. | 


=—Purpurea velatus veſte ſedebat 

I folio Phebus, claris Iucente ſmaragdis : 

A dextra lexvaque dies, et menſis, et annus, 
Seculaque, et poſite ſpatiis equalibus hore : 
Vergue nowum ſiabat cincium florente Corona : 
Stabat nuda /las, et ſpicea ſerta gerebat : 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis fordidus uvis : 
Et placialis Hyems canas hirſuta Capillos. 


But tis: to be noted, That although the 
Sun, by the Munificence of Heaven, is the 
xefulgent means whereby the Solemnities of 
Time are diſtinguiſh'd, and celebrated by us : 
Yet no. ſuch abſoluce exactne, tending to 
the Meaſures of his ſublime Motion, can be 
computed by us, as. may render his juſt Place, 
or Movement <qual to. his Revolution in his 
mzghty Orb, Termd by Aſtronomers the dit- 
tzrence berwixt his mean and apparent. Moti- 
vn : Which proceeds. from his flower Pro- 

grels 
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oreſs it one Semicircle of his Annual Courſe 
than in the other; cr becauſe his proper 
Journey in the fix Northern Signs of the 
Eccliptick 1s ſomewhat longer, before dif- 
patch'd, than in the Sotthern.; which 1s a 
certain Proof, that the Center of his Excen- 
tricity 1s different from the Center of the 
World. 

But no ſuch Incongruity has ever been 
obſerv'd betwixt the due Motion of the Sun, 
and that which appears to us, as renders it: 
Inſufficient for the convenient Uſe of the Dial, 
Hour-glaſs, or Clock : Which ought to be 
ſignally conſiderd, as a peculiar Benefit of 
uncomputable Providence, that permits us 
not to Err, where we can give no exact Ac- 
count, in the neceflary Computation, even 
by ordicary Mcans, of our Hours, by Day 
and Night. 

He were much to blame that inſtead of 
being pertinertly farisfied with the Extenc of 
Science in Things of nearett concernment, 
or becauſe the Sun, ſo far as 1s. requiſite for 
him to underſtand, Illuminates his Time ; 
world therefore Judge, ro the grievance of 
his Brain, That he could as approximately 


compute the Arithmetical Diſtance of che 
Orb 
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Orbof Light, from any Part of the Super- 
ficies ot the Earth, as by a Quadrant he could 
find the Sun's Horizontal Exaltation or Hout 
of the Day : Tho Experience aſſures, that the 
moſt tranſcendent Skill has been variouſly 
fruſtrated in the Attempt ; as may be percery d 
by Examples in this Treatiſe, by me [nſerted. 
Wherefore the ſublimeſt Admiration of the 
far diſtant Wonders above us, is more ccr- 
rainly our Duty than any Task that can be 
ven toScience, by which Men would reckon 
temote Diſtance of the Neighbourhood 


of Heaven. But notwithſtanding theſe dif- 


courageiments, 1t may be allow'd commenda- 
ble in fach, That by the Eruditeneſs of their 
Skill would Aſcend to the moſt compleat and 
_ neareſt Admiration of Things, no leſs obvious 
than perſpicuouſly viſible, as a welcome Dif- 
covery to all Mankind. 
 Thefe conſiderable Particulars T thought fir 
fo mention, as a proper Parentheſis, befcre 
my return to Des-Cartes ; whom I find, as if 
fomewhat deterrd by the Miſtakes of others, 
to-offcr his uncertain Computation; and which 


he only Applies to the Diſtance of the Moon 
and Sun, from the Earth. Which converted 
4nto -Miles by the Rule before given : The 

Moon s 
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Moen s Diſtance from the Earth is 2498 vo Miles. 
And the Suns Diſtance, by taking. a mean pro- 
poxrtional Number berwixt 600 and 700. Dia- 
meters, becauſe be Inſerts no certain Number; I 
conceive to be neareſt the Trath of what he 
intends ; Which mean Proportional is very. near 
649, which multiplying $327, the Earth's 
Diameter in Miles, as before found, the Diſflance 
of. the Sun from the Earth is 56315896 Engliſh 
Miles. Which Diſtances, according; to this Au- 
thor, Relate to the Copernican Syftem of. the 
Earths Motion: ; The Truth of- which Hdypc-. 
theſis will be effectually queſtion'd by. what 
facceeds, © | -- : | 

. Bue theſe Diſtances, if true;. and compard 
with the appearing Diameters of the Sun and 
Moon, as they- may be perceiv d by, the Te- 
le{cope, will prove the Sun much greater-than- 
the Earth, and the Moon much lifler 2. And 
fo they were found- by- the: Obſervations: of 
[cbo; precedently Inſcrib'd. - | 


The Diftance of the Five other Planets, 


from the Sun, as they: relate to-the before- 
mentren d'Syſtem, he thus accounts : - Merca-- 
ry above 200 Drameters of the Earth, Venus: a- 
bove 200 ; Mars 900, c&& 1000 ; Jupiter above 
300G; Satuin 5, of '6e00 Diamerers of "ths 
; Egrth, 
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Earth, diſflant from her, Ihe Copernican Hypo- 
theſis is fo much the ſame with his; and ſo 
frequently Inſcribd in Almanacks, that I ſhall 
deſire my Reader rather to Inſpect any one 
of them there, than to trouble my ſelt with 
delineating of a Diagram, to ſo thread bare 
a Purpoſe here. 

The difference that he allows the Stars, not 
only as ſome of them are greater than others, but 
as the Planets receive their Illuminations com- 
municated to them by the Light of the Sun; 
Concenters with: the general Opinion of all 
Aſtronomers. oe 
Nor will I directly oppoſe the Imagination 
he Annexes, by which he Attributes to every of 
the fix'd Stars, a particular Fountain of Light , 
and as diſtant from the Sun, as the Sun is from 
us : Concluding, That were we Situated as near 


the fix'd Stars as we are to the Sun, we might 


obſerve any _ one of. thetr Magnitudes as much 
Illuminated as the Sun appears to our Sight. 
On which ground, 'tis poſhble he may be, 


tho' but in Concelt, as much in the right, as 


any certain Argument, or Proof that can be 
urg'd to the: contrary ;. by reaſon of the won- 
dertul appearance, and immenſe remorteneſs 
of the fix'd Stars trom us. Notwithſtanding 

that 
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that the famous T7zcho, as far as his accurate 
Obſervation could elevate his Computation, 
determines in general, that the fix'd Stars arc 
not nearer the Earth than 1 3000 of her 
Semudiameters. 

Bur in the 11th and r 2th Particulars of this 
Treatiſe, this Author delivers a more unparal- 
leld Paradox than ever was Imputed to a 
Learned Pen.: The Firſt1s, T hat the Earth, tho x 
very opacous Body, is as perfeAly enlightned by 
the Beams of the Sun, as the Moon; wherefore 
he conceives the Earth to be alſo a Planet : 
And why might he not have Affirm'd the fame 
of Glaſs, Iron, or any other ſolid Subſtance ? 
ſince we are aſſurd by common Experience, 
That every one of theſe are nor only capable 
of being Illuminated by the Sun, but wall 
alſo have their Shadows : So that according 
to his Opinion, any groſs opacous Matter may 
be eſtimated on a ſhining Day, no leſs a 
Madam, in Compoſition and Feature, than 
the Moon or Planet Venus. 

It ſeems he forgot that theſe Stars continue 
their Light, whilft the Earth has not Sun- 
Light longer chan the Sun ſhines on her. Bur 
why he «fo cheaply compares the Dominion of 
the bright Queen of Night, with the dull Earthly 

Cc Lamp, 
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L.anip, en which we Inhabit, I connot gueſs; un- 
Icts by ſome one of thoſe, which he calls diflin4, 
and unerrable Ideas, he 1magin'd, Thar his Per- 
{on was clevaicd to a Market in the Moon, 
and there obſcry d ſome Urentils, in a Ihon 
of all Trad-s-Shop, marvellouſly reflecting 
the Iluminations and Beams of the Sun : 
And ſurcly he might as well allow the poſſi- 
bility of theſe Examples, with whatſoever be- 
ſides has Being on Earth, as perfectly Exiſting 
in the Moon: Since by is Teoent 3 4a very 
capacious World may be thought encompaſs d 
by Her. 

His other cgregious Miſtake depends on 
the Former, which 1s, [hat he fancies, that 
the Earth performs the Part of the Sun, by 
Illuminating the Face of the Moon, beheld by 
us, when jhe is in her New Eſtate, or Con- 
iunciion with him. 

Which Notion 1s very falſe, both in a Phi- 
loſophical and Aſtronomical Conſideration : 
Nothing being more unnatural, than to Ar- 
rribuce Planetary Light,cither Communicable, 
or Inherent, to the unrefind Body of the 
Earth; which can be no otherwiſe undec- 
{iood, oy reaſon that there 15 no ſuch Thin? 
as 2a pure Element of Earth ; but rather irs 


Subltance 


J 


j 
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Subſtance groſly Commixt and Corrupted, by 
the Intercourſe of the other Elements: And 
thus Air, Earth, Fire, and Water; as Uſe and 
Obſervation aſſure us, are impurely mixr. 
And ſhould the Earth, as ſhe does, and muſt 
neceſlarily fo Subſiſt, receive Light or Flame 
from the Sun, in-common with the Planets : 
Her corrupt Frame and combulttble Materials 
would have been long ago totally burning ; 
to the utter diſſolution of the Figure and 
Compolition that ſhe now poſlefles : However 
Antecedent to the Opinion, of ſome Learned 
DPivines, that defers her Conflagration to the 
Day of Judgment. 

And this might have been effected with as 
much Facility, as a Burning-glaſs kindles a 
Pipe of Tobacco : Eſpecially it granted, the 
Earth a Planet, according to this Author, and 
always Moving; becauſe Motion where 1t 1s 
ſufficiently continu'd, Inflames every Thing 
that is materially capable to be ſer on fire; as 
is vitible in the Axletree of a Waggon causd 
by the Movement of the Wheel thar round 
ic eurns. 

The like might be determind 1n reference 
to the Moon, and other Motional Stars; if 
their Compolions were Elementarily min- 
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gled : But their Subſtance is more Sublime, 
and Excellent; if not ſuperlative to any De- 
finition that can be given of their Nature 
and Manner of Exiſtence : As I doubt not 
is Emphatically prov'd by my Remarks on 
the 21th Particular of the Second Part of this 
Author's Philoſophical Treatiſe: To which 1 refer 
the Reader. 

And whereas he would confirm his Afer- 
von, by pretending, That the Earth Iluminates, 
fome part of the Moon, mhen [he is in Con- 
punftion with the Sun : 'Tis no lefs diametri- 
cally oppeſite ro what we behold, in that 
State of the Moon, than 1t 1s to Aſtrono- 
mucal Certainty ; and why might not the 
Moon as well receive Light from the Earth, 
according to bis Dolrine, when at her Full ſhe 
15 fomermes fo Ecliplically oppoſtte to the Sun, 
25 twice a-Year he paflcs by the Nodes, or 1s 
Near unto them, call'd zhe Dragon's Head and 

Tail, that ſhe appears totally Darken'd ? 
Whuch can be no otherwiſe caus'd, than: as 
the Earth. is betwixe her and the Sun : Bur 
could ſhe then receive any glimpſe, or ſign 
of Light from the Earth, it would be as 
dr{cermble as at any other Time : Which 
coough Confirms, That the Earth 1s no Lu- 


minary 


P 
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minary Planer, and therefore none at All ; as 
w1ll be prov d by what 1s to come. 

In the mean time, tis not 1mproper, on 
this Occaſion, to Explain the Phaſes, or Fi- 
gure of the Moon, eſpecially when in Con- 
junction with the Sunz which, without the 
trouble of a Diagram, may be thus readily 
Expreſs d. 

'Tis not to be doubted, That the Moon, as 
fhe moves round the Earth, has always one 
half of her Illuminated by the Sun ; bur not 
fo. as that half is always viſible to. us: Tho 
ſometimes more, or leſs, or nothing of her 


Enlightined Halt appearing towards us ; by 


xeafon, that as fo many Semicircles, or as. t 


were Semiglobes of the Moon's Compaſs, 
are turn'd ro. the Eye, or Eazth ; they cannox, 


conſidering their Curyitures, be difcernd, un. 


Plain, by the Eye. And this differently. hap- 
pens, as the E1 


= 


oebltructed by the Convex, or Mountainous: 


Part of the Earth ; or by the Intervening of 


Aerial, Yapours which cauſe the Face of the 


Moon, thit 1s turn'd towards us, to be Re- 
preſented more Dark and ſpotted, than o- 
therwifc, ſhe would appear. Which ſeveral 
Phaſes, or Figures, obſervable in eyery State, 


OT 
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ghr of the Sun to Sight, may be 
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or Age of the Moon, almolt never the ſame; 
procced from no other Cauſe, than the di- 
verlity and ſwittrneſs of her Motion, tar ex- 
cceding all other Stars; as is well known ro 
Aſtronomers. 

W hence ic 15,thar after her Monthly Change 
and Renovation of her Figure, ſhe ſooner or 
later Deſcribes, as it were, a Glimpſe of 
Light in a ſmall Arch of her Circumference : 
And ſuitably encreasd and varied, according 
as the Diverſities of her Motions, and other 
accidental Occurrences, permit her to be be- 
held by us. 

W hich Manner of Appearance,in the bloome 
of her Light, docs ſuthctently demonſtrate, 
That her Figure and Motion are Orbicular, 
and not Elliprical ; as ſome of the Copernicans, 
or Carteſians, too confidently Determine. 

The next Application of my Pen ſhall be 
in fitting my Obſervations to ſuch Particu- 
lars, as ſuitable to the main Intent:on of my 
Diſcuſſions, ought to be moſt conſiderably 
Inſpected, cither as orderly Examin'd, or as 
I find them diſpersd in his Treatiſe 3 omut- 
ting ſuch Things as are ether Inconfiderable 
in themſclves, or not to be repearcd, becauſe 
formerly Anſweru by mc. wy 
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Of which the Firſt requires a Supreme 
Mention, as1t cgregiouſly direfts the Pro- 
ſpect of the Humane Intelle&t to the con- 
templating of thc reſplendent Fountain of 
Light, diftusd by the Sun; by whoſe mu- 
nificent Beams our Days arc Bleſs'd ; and 
the Moon and Stars, the wondertul Torches 
of Night, kindled for the direction of our 
Eyes. 

How difhculc 1s it therefore to conceive 
the remote Nature or Being of ſo Tranſcen- 
dent a Miracle notwithitanding that we re- 
ccive its commodious Benefits, as they grow 


with our Hours? Which ſhews how far, be- 


yond the: reach of . our Underſtandings. we 
are: made happy from Above. On which 
account I cannor: but adnure the curfory De- 
finition that 1s. delivera by Des-Cartes, +by 
which he would Attribute to the Sun an Epi- 
ther not more Reſin 4, than what may be ſroni- 
fied by. his generat Notion of a flaming Sub- 
ſtance : But: grants, as.he cannot 'do other- 
wiſe, Thar the Sun does not Inflame in reſem- 
blance to Fire we uſe : It it did; our: Earthly 
Habirations and Subfiltence would be con: 
ſum d to Aſhes. 22] 
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Bur, notwithſtanding, the Word Flame, 
as he Inſerts it, 1s not allowable, becauſe 
we cannor be fenſible of any Thing thac 
flames, but we muſt alſo apprehend, that it 
has a burning Capacity : And fo we under- 
ſtand the Flame that proceeds from Lightning . 
that burſts thorongh Clouds with Thunder. 
Bur no fach kind of violence Heat or Burning 
can have Emanation with the Innumerable 
Ratcs or Beams of the Sun, There are divers 
Things that may be ſaid to have Heat, and 
yet no Flame: As the Warmth that a Man 
feels, or reſides mn the Temper of his Body : 
And thus Heart may be properly rermd a Cor- 
porcal Quality ; as alſo, that it may be com- 
municated from one Material Being to ano- 
ther : But in the Sun there can be neither Flame, 
or Hear, diffusd from his Subſtance ; which 
is very evident in Mountanous Situations, | 
that, however high they Extend, and there- 
fore nearer to the Sun, are far Colder than 
Inferor Regions: Which could nor, be if 
the Subſtance of the Sun were naturally 
Hot, or « Flame, m any kind, as defind by 
this Author, 

Againſt whom the general Opinion of 
moſt approy'd Philoſophers is fully oped d 
Y 
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by &-::+:::5, That the Elementary Qualities of il 

H-ca: * old, Moiſtare and Dryneſs, are either W 

Interne or directly proceeding from the | 

p::;reneſs of Light tranſmitted from the Sun 

and Stars : As alſo that Experience aflures us, 

That ſometimes,when the Night 1s abundantly 

enlighten'd by the Moon and Stars, their 

Nocturnal Motions account colder Hours 

than if the Night had been Dark and Cloud- 

ed. And comparatively the ſame may bs: 

not ſeldom obſcryd in a ſhining Day, when | 

the Aerial Cold 1s not ac all profligated by 
þ 


the Splendors of the Sun ; but. rather cona- 
nues more frigid than if his Diary of Hours 
had, for that time, Revolvd 1n a Miſt. 

How then does it come to paſs, that the Sun 
and Stars, which only diſpenſe their Illumi- 
nations to the Day and Night, and refinedly 
Exiſting above whatſoever Purity that can be 
ſupposd moſt Excellent in Elementary Com- 
pol:tions; ſhould notwithſtanding be conceiy d 
ro Influence ſuch Qualities, or other Sub- 
ſtances, which they have not 1n their own ? | 

The beſt Account given by the Erudite in f 
Philoſophical Scieace 15, Thar the ſhining Ra- | | 
Giations of the Sun and Stars by their Mori- Nl 
ON, together with ſuch Parts of the Air and 


Dd orher 
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other Bodies moſt contiguous to their Revo- 
Jutions, and the commixture of Celeſtial 
Beams conveyd, do operate in a wonderful 
Method, on infcrior Subſtances, which 15 the 
foundeſt Reaſon, that they can render, or 
cauſe of the Variations of Heat, Cold, Moi- 
fture and Dryneſs, that as ſo many accidental 
Eftects, and admirable Operations, are bene- 
ficially difposd from above. 

On which ſtupendious Con(ideration, the 
felt Deecrmination ſhould be rather ſublime- 
ty ro admire, than to Define the nuraculous 


fhining of the Stars and Sun; or Term their 


UHuminared Subſtance, according to the Te- 
nent of Des-Cartes, no other than may be lihen'd 


to a Flame produc'd by bire : Nothing being 


mote unadviſably Raſh, than to be inquiſitive 
of -fuch Exiſtencies, Cauſes and Effects, 
chat, by the Conduct of Heaven, are con- 
ccal'd from us. 


His other Miſtake, and I preſume ſo to 


name it, 1s, That he Afarms the Sun as abſolute- 
ly fixd to a Point, in his Orb, as the Stars are 
in the Firmament above him :* By which deter- 
m3nanion he takes from the Sun the Glory of 
Mis Fchptick, or Annual Progreſſion. And as 
t his Subſtance, and Manner of Being, he 

dcehnes 
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detnes 1t no other than wery fluidly Compos d 
and Moveable; as alſo perpetually Diſcipated and 
extinguiſh d by ſome circumjacent Matter : But 
ſo as when any Part is diſpers'd or extinguiſhd, 
the Sun is immediately repleni/h'd with other : 
And I conceive he would be thought to Ima- 
gone the ſame manner of Exiſtence relating 
to the Number of Stars and Planets. Bur 
as tothe Term of Fluid, which he apply's to 
the Subſtance of the Sun; tt can neither in a 
Grammatical,or Philoſophical Senſe, be other- 
wiſe Conſter d than as the Word 1s appropri- 
ated to ſome moiſt, or wet Matter that 
Moves with a feeble Current : And thus as he 
ſtates the Caſc, ſomething 1s always ſliding 
into the Sun, whilſtas much ſlips from his 
Subſtance. 

But could he judge, or any Man for him, 
Thar the Alteration he mentions 1n the Sun, 
might not too nearly reſemble, or be proper- 
ly Interpreted an Elementary Change, in as 
mean a Source as concurs with Corporcal A]- 
rerations famuliaar with us: Ir being 1mpoſ- 
fible ſo to diſtinguiſh the Supplement, or Di- 
minution of any Material Thing, that it may 
not have a Natural Tendency to Generation, 


or Corruption 3 which mult be Imply'd, as 
Dad 2 the 
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the Proprieties of Subſtance, wherefoever 
it 15 alterably varied in Proportion or F:- 
gUre. 

The fix'd Stars he grants, more Immenſely di- 
fant from us than can beprobably Computed ; and 
I believe he 1s in the right. Bur I chink he 

2ay be as much in the wrong by his Inven- 
ting of ſo many ſeparate Orbits, Motions, and 
Diſtances, upwards and downwards, from one 
another ; as by Imagination he has remov'd 
ſome Thouſands of Stars from the Conſtella- 
tons to Which all Former Aſtronomers de- 
termin'd them fixd : As alſo, by defining of 
them n0 other, to whomſoever will accept his 
Hypotheſis, than in Grandeur and Refulgency e- 
gual to. the Sun, were they as near our FE yes , 
but wherever they are, he continues them fa. 
ftend to their ſingle Circumferences in the ſame 
manner as he allows the Sun: Yo that, accor- 
ding to his Opinion, had we longer Opticks, 
we might behold every one of them, in a 
feparate Sphere, as fully Conſpicuous as the 
Days bright Phebus. Bur after all, he offers 
not fo. much. as a plain Triangle to proye his 
CTONCElt. 

Some Schemes. he has rais'd in which be 
confuſedly Repreſents, and as it were Embyroi- 

ders = 
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ders the above-mention d Spheres of Stars ;. and 
by ſo many Obliquities and Figurative windings, 
together with their Curvitures on all fides, up- 
wards, and downwards, that there cannot be 
diſcernd, among(t them, one S.ftion of a 
Cone, or conical Figurc, that can be Geome- 
crically deſcrib'd. 

The Subſtance of the Heavens, as alſo their 
Vicinities, he calls Fluid; into which he Infu- 
fes abundance of liquid Matter, that may be 
compard to.a Whurl-pool, and theſe he deno- 
minates Vortices: And next, Jets go,- amongſt 
them, as he finds occaſion, ſuch deminutive 
Subſtances, which he Terms Moving Globuli ; 
or rather ſwimming Spawns of Matter, much of 
fictitional . Reſemblance ro-the deyisd Atoms 
of Epicurus.. | 

By thefe Things, fancifully Imploy'd, he 
undertakes to Revolve all the Motional Stars, to- 
gether with the: Earth, which he takes for a Co- 
pernican Planet, inſtead of the Sun, that he 
exempts from. Motion whether Diurnal. or An- 
nual. 

His Diagrams, to this extravagant pur- 
poſe, I leave to che Inſpection of the Rea- 
der, as they are to be found in his Book; be- 
ng not defirous to Cumber mine, or puniſh. 

my 
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-my Brain and Fingers, by copying of ſuch of 
his Draughts that I conceive are Improperly 
Applyed. 

The main concern that I ſhall chiefly init 
on, ſhall be the Plea that he makes for the Mo- 
tion of the Earth inflead of the Sun ; which I 
ſhall queſtion, before a very Supreme Tribu- 
nal, as he ought to be Philoſophically and 

Mathematically accountable. 
That the Earth is Globulous, or naturally 
Round by the Coition and Knitting of its 
Parts to its Center ; 15 alſo Aſtronomically 
provd, becauſe to ſuch as dire&tly Travel to- 
wards the North or South Points of the Meri- 
dian, the Pole appears either more or leſs 
Elevared or Depreſsd: Moreover that going 
farther Eaſtward, or Weſtward, the Eye may 
behold ſome Stars Riſe ſooner, or Set later 
than others. To which may be added, that 
the Moon, the more Eaſterly Eclips'd, is, 
by her proper Motion, as it were backward 
from Weſt to Eaſt, more Hours from the 
Meridiam, or Midnight, than Weſterly 
Eclips'd. 

By the Globe of the Earth 1s comprehen- 
ſively meant,as Coſmographers Determine, its 
being ſurrounded, or being continu'd wm! 

the 


tht 


the Orbicular Superficies of Water, as its 
Parts appertain to one and the ſame Center 
with the Earth: To which may be added 
the common Experience of Navigators, who 
Sailing from a Port diſcern the Convex. Su- 
perficies of the Water above the Land. 

That the Earth 1s plac'd in the Center of 
the World is Philoſophically prov'd ; be- 
cauſe whatſoever 1s ponderous, within the 
Compaſs of the Univerſe, naturally tends 
downwards, or which 1s all one, to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth; from whence ſhould ſhe 
Aſcend *rwere no leſs than to Recede from 
her Center, on: which ſhe 18 pois'a by her own 
Weight, in Moving upwards; all which were 
abſurdly Impoſlible. 

By undoubted Aftronomical Obſervations 
is certainly. prov d, that the Earth 1s the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe : Otherwiſe the. World 
could not be divided into two Hemiſpheres ; 
becauſe ncither more nor leſs than fix Signs of 
the Zodrack, above the Earth, are at any time 
yifible : As alſo, that che Moon could nor be 
Eclips'd -in Diametrical oppoſition to the 
Sun, 1f the Earth did not Incervene. 

And tho the Globe of the Earth does Cir- 
Cuinitercntially Contain ncar 26280 Enghiſo 

Mi ON 
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Miles; it is but, as it were, a Point if com- 
pard to the Firmameat, or Orb of the Sun, 
above: To which may be added the obvious 
-Obſervation Demonſtrated by the Hour- 
Lines of every Dial ; from whence tt 1s very 
perceivable, that the Shadow Moves no les 
Regularly, avout ſuch Centers, than it ſur- 
rounds the Center-of the Earth. 

Nor could any Arriſt, for the Uſe of his 
Profeſſion, raiſc a dirc&t Perpendicular apply'd 
to any Height, or Level; it his Hand, Line 
and Plummet, were rapidly Revolyd by the 
Motion of the Earth : Which muſt, by its ſwift 
Acceleration, were there Truth in the Co- 
pernican Hypotheſis, Move, according to 
Learned Computation, at leaſt 1111 of our 
Miles in one Minute of an Hour : A Revo- 
lution far more allowable to the Sun, as his 
Subſtance 1s defia'd, in a manner Spiritual, by 
crudite Authority, than to the heavieſt .of 
Bodies, the Earth. Some undertake ro al- 
ledge, That the Morive was, becauſe that by 
his Syſtem che avoided ſome Epicycles and 
Circles that had been with greater difficulty 
usd by Prolemy : Which may be allowd on 
that Conſideration, Or as, mutatis mutandis, 
Attronom:rs at this Day apply his Theory co 
the Sun 1nſtead of the Earth}. And 
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And if Affrmd, as the Copernicezs uſually 
argue, That extraordinary Motion ought ra- 
ther to be Conceded to the Earth than the 
Sun, by reaſon that the Earth 1s ſo very ſmall, 
ft compard to the valt Dimenſion of the 


other : The Anſwer 1s, That a ſwift Horſe will 


ſooner diſpatch a long Fourney, before an Ant can 
go a Tard. 

W hoſoever would adhere, notwithſtanding 
che convincing Allegations here mention'd, 
ro the Copernican, or Cartefian Syſtem ; might 
find his Opinion Ridiculd by very young 


Experience : Inſomuch that the Boy, who 


found the Rooſt or Net of a Bird this Minute, 
might ſeek it, 1f he could, above a Thouſand 
Miles at the next. Nor could the Bird find, 
by the ſwiftnefs of its Wing, when che Earth 
rapidly movd Eaftward, better then rhe Boy, 
Its Rooſt, or Neſt ; as it deſignd to fly to- 
wards either Weſtward. And doubtleſs the 
Brain of the Boy, and Bird, might be giddily 
diſcompos'd by the haſty Progreſhon of the 
Earth, which could not but torter every Thing 
thar belong'd to her Surface : And much 
more cafily Imagin'd, that Men had their 
Heels {truck up as ſhe Revolv d, than that one 
of Mankind could, in that wonderful Cir- 

Ec cumſitance 
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cumſtance, Stand, or Walk, on her Superficies. 
But what might become of Houſes and Edit: 
ccs, if Reyolving with the Durnal Motion of 
the Earth > Why furely the beſt thac could be - 
hop'd from the Hypotheſis, by the World's In- 
habitants, would be, That their Chimneys 
might ſmoak when arrivd with them, to 
their Antipodes : Since, as ſure as Check, the 
Copernican Syſtem would whirle um thi- 


But 'tis a Doubt, they would be confuſedly 
fhatterd and toſs'd from their Foundations, 


| before ſwing to thar Point of the Earth's Di- 


ameter. It Men will not be laugh'd out of 
the Conceit of the Earths Motion ; they 
may, if they pleaſe, conſider the foundneſs of 
the Reaſons here offer'd, in a Philoſophical 
and Aſtronomical Senſe : And 'tis probable 
they may, that way, confute their precedent 
Tenenr. 

To be plain, I have mention'd no Abſurdi- 
ties that are not naturally Inc:dent to that 


Hypotheſis ; as certainly, as no Habitac.on, in 


the known World, could a Momeat continue 


1s due Situation, either as to Heaven or 
Earth, if they were granted : To prove which, 


let the following Diagram be well Inſpected, 
In 
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in which the Circle W, E, B, Repreſents the 
Horizon, E, F, W, the Equator ; B, Z, P, 
the Meridian; E, W, the Eaſt and Weſt 
Azimuth. Let the Earth, according to the 
Copernican Syſlem, be ſupposd to be 1n the 
Equator E, A, W, on any one of the Equi- 
noctial Days of the Year, and in any one 
of the Hours of the Day, on both Sides 
of the Meridian B, Z,P ; as they are here 
ſ11gmfied on the Equinoctial W, Z&, E : Let 
Z denote the Zenith, Z,, F,, the Latitude of 
London 51 deg, Zo m. The Lines drawn from 
the Zenith Z, and continud by the pricked 
Lines to the Horizon W, E, B, on both Sides 
of the Equator, are vertical Circles or Az1- 
muths : ThePoints where they touch the Place 
of the Earth in the Equator, 1in any of thoſe 
Hours, if the Earth be ſupposd to Move ; 
are to be underſtood as they are Numver'd 
by Hours, in the Diagram. Of all which, 
one Example may ſerve, initead of more: 
Wherefore in the Spherical Triangle Z, &, r 
there 15 given Z, A, the Latitude of London, 
of Diſtance of the Zenith from the Fqua- 
ror, WE, E. 51 deg. 30m. X. 1 the Hour on 
tae Eouator 15 deg. with the righe Angle Z£, 
tlic Icrerfection of the Meridian and Equa- 

EQ YÞ tor, 
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tor, by which may be found Z 1 the Dt- 
ſtance, in that Hour of the Azimuth of the 
Earth from the Equinoctial W, A, E, the dit- 


#rence betwixt itand ZZ, the true and fix d 
Latitude of London, ſhould the Earth Move, 
by. reſolving of the ſpherical Trungle Z, A, r, 
2nd comparing of the Side Z 1, when found, 
with Z , will be 1 deg. 33 min. 1n one Hours. 


time: In two Hours, 5 deg. 53 min : In three 
, 12dep, 
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r2 deg. 24 min : In four 20 deg. 22 min. If tho 
ſeveral Triangles be Reſolvd ſuitably to thoſe 


Hours: So that the Zenith and Elevation of 


Pole, as alſo the Meridian, muſt accordingly 
vary, together with the Points of the Com- 
paſs and Situation of Countries throughout 
the World ; if the Earth be ſuppos'd to Move : 
All which ſufficiently Refell, or totally Con: 
tute, the. Copernican Hypotheſes. 


And tho' by this Calculation, the Earth 1s- 
Imagind to be in the Equator ; 'tis nor to be 
doubted, if the Farth were thought to de- 
ſcribe, by her Ecliptical Declination, any Pa- 
rallel ro the Equator, that there could bc. 
wanted ſuitable Proportions ; 1f applyed by 
whomſoever underſtands the Doctrine. of the 
Sphere. At preſent 'tis enough prov d, by me; 
how much, 1n any time given, the Earth, by 


Moving, muſt transfer and” alter. the Zenith 


and Elevation of the Polc, as may be per- 
ceiv'd by the Diagram here delineated : And 
perfectly Demonſtrates the Copernican Abſur- 
dity, or rather the Impoſhbility of Monon 
in the Earth ; howcver comply'd with by the 
Opinion of Des-Carres: So that the Earth 
nay be confind to. her Immoyeable Station, 

ro 
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to the expunging of the Planetary Room oi- 
ven her, in any Scheme, by this Author. be- 
twixt Mars and Venus 3; from whence, by his 
Hypotheſis, he removes the Sun, and places 
him below the Planets as their common 
Center. But the Proots that I have Inſerted, 
are, I preſume, 1n all kinds, ſo perſpicuous, 
that I need not Catcclhiſe any Delineation or 
Diagram of his 1n order to a clearer Con- 
furation : So that if the Earth does not Moye, 
and ſurely no Proof of his has been weighty 
enough to Remove her, ſhe muſt be no Va- 
rant from her Place, whatſoever becomes of 
his Fhpotheſts. 

For which Reaſon, I hold it Impertinent 
farther to Imploy my Ruling-Pen, Compaſs, 
or ſpherical Calculation in Oppoſition co his 
Planetary Theory : Had he not added to his 
Novel Syftem the Superfetation of Comets, which 
he denominates Planets, with no leſs aflurance 
than if by a Convention of Stars 1t had been 
fignify'd to him, That they ought to be Natu- 
ralizd into their Number ; tho' formerly re- 
puted ſpurious 1ntruding Foreigners, and 
corfin'd by the Learned Miniſtery of Science, 
to Exerciſe their Motions and Poſtures far 
below the neareſt Palace of Heayen; till ad- 

yancd 
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vanc'd by Des-Cartes to Superior Orbs : Who 
allures us, That 'tis expedient to allow, to their 
irregularity and rambling Above, as vaſt a Sphere 
as can be ſuppos'd betwixt Saturn, the ſublime/ 
of Planets, and the fac d Stars. But by what 
means he exalrs their Subſtance to that Height, 
ſhall be confider'd, when I Treat of the Ma- 
certals witli Which he undertakes to fur- 
niſh. and, 11 a manner, Compoſe the viſible 
World. 

Which he tels 115, in his 54th Particular is by 
ſuch an unerrable Idea committed to his:Un- 
deritanding; {hat it were all one as to queſtion 
an Inſpiration diſpens d by the Almighty, as- to 
doubt of the Principles and Cauſes that he de- 
livers : Tho' he could not but know, that he 
was their firſt Communicator, But had he 
been askd, Why God ſhould fo limit his Pro- 
vidence as not precedently to Illluminate other: 
Men, with as much ſcientifical Certainty as 
he 1mPputes to the Novel Diſcoveries made by 
his Pen? Be wngzhr have been ſomewhat our 
of Countetzance, or posd to Reply : Which 
in efit he conteſles afterwards, where he 
acknowicdg 5. 5 mat 11 1s not ſafe ro be £07- 
fidently centeited,. cr too far preſume on private 
Opinton ;, but rater as a Philoſopher, or by wv 

of 
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of Hypotheſis to propoſe ſuch Notions, which if 
ſupposd untrue, they may be equivalent to Truth, 
if deduceable from them ſuch Things as may be 
experimentally uſeful. 

Here he ſeems to depoſe Fiction from 
the Throne of Reaſon, by depending on ſuch 
Certainries that arc above whatſoever Fund, 
can be erefted 'by Humane Imagination, 
and this he briefly ſignifies, by attributing Cre- 
ation to the World with ſuch abſolute Per- 
fection, that originally compleated the Sun, 
Moon and Stars : As alſo, that the Earth was | 
primarily embelliſh'd with Vegetables of all 
Kinds, maturely perfe&t: And that the firſt 
of Mankind which he beheves, was Adam and 
£ye, were Created in the exacteſt Bloom of || 
Man and Woman : Of all which he grants 
himſelf Religiouſly, and Rationally aſlurd. 
But notwithitanding he adviſes us, as owr 
more ready Expedient, rather ts conſider by what 
meats Things might be produc'd, than in what 
Method they were originally Created by God. 

In: my Opinion, he had better have ac- 
quieſc'd on the Miracle of the Creation, than 
£0 have prepard-:the expectation of his Rea- 
der, as he does 1n this Paragraph, by inviting 
him to artend on the Seminary-of his Brain, 


from 
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from whencehe under takes to Expoſe the Principles, 
Beginnings, Ingredients, Vegetations, 8c. of what- 
ſoever the Univerſe contains ; as likewiſe out of 
what Materials the Humane Compoſition was firſt 
effefed : Avowing, that his Principles are wery 
Concedable. 

And ſo I grant, . could any one Miracle be 
underſtood by undertaking to prove 1t by 
admitting of another : Ir being as Impoſlible 
to Explicate, by any material Proceſs, the Ort- 
o1nal Production of an Atom, as any Star of 
the Firſt Magnitude. 

And ſuch I doubt may be found, not a few, 
| of his Incomprehenſible Suppoſitions; as un- | 
accountable, perhaps, to Mans Underſtand- 
Ing, as if he had undertaken to Enumerate 
the Points that are containd 1n the unknown 
Circle of the Univerſal World. The main 
Phznomena's of his ſtupendious Philoſophy, 
Relate to the Primitive Exiſtence of Marrer ; 
which Matter, he abundantly divides 1ato 
||  diverſities of Parts, and them again as vart- 
|| ouſly diviltble : To theſe he appropriates dit- 
|. ferent Motons; but ſuppoſes,that every Sub- 
I ſtance of which the viltible World 15 Com- 
' pos'd, might, by Divine Appointment, be 
very near equal : Of ww he Imagines, yt 

F the 
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the Heavens and Stars were producd ; and 
of the moſt fluid Materials; applying the more 
Groſs or Thick to inferior Things. 

All which, in his Opinion might be no leſs 
orderly determind ; than if they had Origi- 
nally {lipt out of Chaos with all their ſeve- | 
ral Capacities and Motional Dexterities. 

Thus far I have Extracted the quinteſcence 
of his Hypotheſis 3 or indeed but a reviv'd Mo- 
del, as it may be well underſtood, of the Yl 
Doctrine of Epicurus; there being little difte- 
rence berwixt his Theory of Atoms and ſetting 
tem on work, as he opens the Door of 
Chaos, than as diminutive Particles of Nature; 
they are buſily Modell'd by Des-C artes. 

And I think, that the Poetical Fancy of 
Ovid may be admitred to ſhare, in Principles, 
with both, where he exprefles the firſt Start of 
the World's Individuals out of the confugd | 
Seeds of deform d Chaos 1n theſe Verſes : 


Unus erat toto Nature wultus in Orbe 

Ozem dixere Chaos ; rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
congeſlague eodem 

Non bene JunGarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 


But ſhould the fanciful Monſieur D-5- 
Cartes be queſtion'd. tor the Chaos of his Prin- ; 
ciples | 
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ciples out of which he deduces the Conſti- 
ruted World ; the Infancy of Nature would 
| be as odaly underſtood from his Poſitions, as 
in the fantaſtical DoEtrine of Epicurus, or in 
the Lines of Poerical Ovid. 
| Wherefore, as I conceive his Maxims to be 
to0 innumerably perplex'd and entangled for 
my Brain, or a better to explicate ; I ſhall 
wave them accordingly by confining my Ob- 
{cryations to a curſory Contideration of ſome 
Parriculars chat 1 judge moſt uſeful, and 
therefore fit to be ſeparated from the reſt. 
The Primitive Ingredients annex'd by this 
Author -to- the Original Conliſtence and 
forming of the Viſible World, together with 
every Individual Subſtance, within its vaſt | 
Circumference, are comprehended 1n three at 
Elements no otherwiſe different than as they | 
are more or leſs fluid. þ 
The Firſt of which he conceives ſo forcibly LF 
ating, that in meeting with other Bodies it is F- 
divided into very diminutive and numberleſs 
Particulars : Accommodating its various Figures 
to the repleniſhing of all Angles that were causd 
by them. N 
[he Second Element he ſuppoſes divided into 
very ſmall ſpherical Particles ;- but of as 
F f 2 an 
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and determinate Quantit); and diviſible into 
many leſs. 

The Third he defines more Groſs, or Thick ; 
confifling of Figures not very inclinable to Moti- 
on : Of the firfl of theſe he concetives the Sun 
and fix'd Stars Compos d ; the Heavens, or Fir- 
maments above of the Second ; the Earth, toge- 
ther with the Planets and Comets, made up of 
the Third. 

Which Catalogue of Elements he thinks 
very {tgnificant; becauſe, as he conceives, 
that only the Sun and fix'd Stars properly emir 
Light ; the Heavens transmut it ; and by the 
Earth, Planers, and Comets, remitted, which 
difference he judges may be diſcern'd; and 
therefore believes 1t well referr'd to Three 
Elements. 

If Nature has accommodated us with Four 
Elements, of which we are as certalnly Intel- 
hgent 'as that Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and 
Dryneſs, are incident to her genune Producti- 
on of Things: This Author. has exempted 
one out of her Catalogue; and what 1s more, 


bas:.complicated a Trinity of Elements into 
one Subſtance, which he no' otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhes, than as in ſome Operations and 
Capacities, 1t 1s more Fluid than 1n other ; 

as 
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as he applies it to the primary Production of 
the Vitible World, and whatſoever had Being 
init. So that the Firſt Star that ewinkled in 
the Univerſe, was, in his 7:dgment, but ſuch a 
refin'd Part of Fluid Matter, which if ſuffciently 
thicken d might have grefly producd an Ele- 
phantick Conſlellation in the Firmament, But 
of ſuch Particulars more hereafter, or when I 
Inſcribe my inteaded Remarks on the Fourth 
Part of his. Philoſophy, where he Treats of the 
Earth and its Appurtenances. 

In the mean tim<,I ſhall briefly Elevate my 
Obſervations to the height of his Suppolitions 
45 they tend to the Method deliver'd by Des- 
Cartes, whereby he would conceive in what 
manner the fix d Stars and Sun might be Ori- 
g1nally tormd and compleated. 

' In the beginning, he means of the World, 
the Matter of the Firfl Element increasd, by 
reaſon that the Particles of the Second Element, 
by their afſiduous Motion did impair one another : 
From whence it enſu'd, that the Quantity of the 
Second Element was greater in the Univerſe than 
was neceſſary to fill up ſuch exiguous Spaces: 
that were between the ſpherical Particulars of the 
Second Element, as they were mutually Incum- 
bent ; So that whatſoever did remain, after thoſe 

Spaces. 
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Spaces were ſo repleniſhd, had a Recourſe to cer- 
tain Centers : And there Compos d the moſt Fluid 
ſpherical Bodies, the Sun on one Center, and fix'd 
Stars on others: But afterwards when the Parti- 
culars of the Second Element were more atirited, 
or worn, and receding equally from their Centers, 
they left ſuch ſpherical Spaces as were, from a/l 
Circumpjacent Places, by the flowing thither of the 
Firſt Element, exactly fill d. 

His Words I have deliver'd in as clean 
Engliſh as 1 could fir, or contract them to 
his purpoſe ; but that being done, I muſt con- 
fels that 1 cannot Conſter their meaning : It 
being very unconceiyable, how he could fur- 
niſh his Brain with a ſpeculative Idea of ſuch 
Particles of Nature ſeparately and fluidly 
Moving ; ſince whatſoeyer 1s Fluid muſt ne- 
ccſlarily Imply a continu'd material Emanati- 


on of the ſame Subſtance; as in pureſt Water 


it 15 impoſſible to imagine any ſeparate Fluidi- 
ty in any of 1ts Particles ; no more than the 
moſt diminutive Bubbles, when diſcern'd on 
a flowing Spring, or River, can be ſaid to be 
ſeparately Fluid. And next to Afﬀrm, as he 
does, That ſuch Materials could movingly 
Arceriate or Rub one another les ; there being 


no ſuch Capacity in any Fluid Subſtance : 
Wherefore 
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Wherefore if he had uSd the Epithet of 
waſhing, or daſhing, of greater into ſmaller 
Particulars, tho' ſomewhat Improper ; the Ex- 
preſſion had been nore pardonable than his 
calling them Rubbers of one another into 
any Fluid Diminution. And what 1s more, 
he undertakes by their reciprocal Motions to 
fi1l up every Corner an.ongt them : But how 
co find an Angle 1n any continual Fluid Mat- 
ter, cannot be underſtood by Geometrical 
Delineation ; wherefore I wonder to find in 
ſo knowing a iMathematician, as was this 
Author, ſo undemonſtrable a Syſtem. 

But how foever Interpreted, he undertakes 
abundancly to Repleniſh, with ſuch petit ma- 
terial Quantities, no leſs than three of the 
Superior and vaſteſt Heavens : And next by 
his Invented Vortices, which in a Grammatical 
Senſe. may be denominated Whurl-pools, he 
Circumvcolycs Cluſters of them, until he has 
diſpos'd them capacious enough to be Meta- 
morphosd, by Motion, mto the Figures of 
the Scars and Sun. 

Againſt the main of his Opinion thar the 
Hulayens 27s Buidly Compos'd, on which the 
reit of 14s 2hznomena's depend, there 15 far- 
ther ro be objected, Thar it 1s unnatural, and | 

cicarly | 
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clearly Inconſiftent with undeniable Phtloſo- 
phical Principles; and as contradictory to ocu- 
lar Evidence: By which we are aflur'd, as 
perfectly, as by Sight we can diſcern, that 
the Sun and Stars muſt be of the ſame Ce- 
leſtial Subſtance with the total Heavens ; and 
which is not denyed by Des-Cartes otherwiſe 
than as he ſuppoſes ſome Parts of it, which he 
calls the firſt or moſt fluid Element ; and there- 
fore ought not to be ſo defind by him : Be- 
cauſe whaſoever 1s Fluid 1s alſo diflipable, and 
conſequently may be more Extended, Dilated, 
or Contracted ; but neither of theſe are to 
be obſerv'd in the Figure or Appearance of 
the Sun, that always continues exactly Sphe- 
rical ; tho at ſome times, the clearneſs of his 
Egure 1s not equally perceivable by reaſon of 
Exhalations and Vapors that 1aterpoſe, berwixt 
his Splendors and the Eye of the Beholder. 
Moreover if any Part of the Celeſtial Sub- 
{tance were fluidly d.flipable ; Nature would 
be neceſlitated, to prevent Vacuiry, the de- 
eclted Oppolite ro her Exiſtence; that ſome 
i:ferior Matter, or Body, ſhould Aſcend to 
{upply that place 1n the Heavens where the 
Parrs were ſeparately removd : Which were 


repugnant to Proyidence, that has ordain'd, 
Thacr 
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that no other than the Subſtance of Heaven,by 
any Natural Motion, ſhall poſſeſs the Supreme 
Part of the Univerſal World: If it could, the 
Elementary and Corporeal Mixture of Bo- 
dies below, might be corruptly intermingled 
with the refind Nature of the Heavens, which 
are apparently unalterable, undiminiſhd, and 
as torally uncorrupted : In which Senſe it 
may be concluded, T hat the Heavens are Im- 
mutable, and therefore Impatible 3 as be- 
ing of ſupremeſt Excellency, or not at all 
partaking with the diſtemperd Compoſiti- 
ons, or Ingredients that conſtitute other Bo- 
dies. 
If the Heavens are determin'd to be of the 
moſt tenuous Subrilty and Perfection, as ne- 
ccſlarily they muſt be, becauſe far ſupremer 
than all other Beings of the Viſible World, 


| and therefore a Propriety inſeparably conferrd 


on the Superiority of their Exiſtence 3 inſo- 
much as they never can Deſcend ; whuch 
Is abſolutely contrary to all other Quantita- 
tive Magnitudes that Move downwards, or, 
like the heavy Compoſure of tne Earth, natu- 
rally tend or reſide in the loweſt Place : Yer 
in a wonderful manner the Subſtance of the 
Heavens may bedecmid no leſs Tenuous than 

Gg excellently 
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excellently Solid, by reaſon that the entire- 
neſs of their ſimplicity admits not other Sub- 
{tance to be Coherent or Moving with them : 
For which Reaſons, had this Author defin'd, 
i the ſame manner, the Subſtance of the 
Heavens, it had been far more concedablc, 
than to have determind them, 1n any kind, 
Fluid ; as being an Epithet not at all Concen- 
tring with the Notion we ought to haye of 
the ſublimity of their Motions, and refind- 
nefs of their Appearance. To Summ, in a 
Word; my Objection, nothing can be Term'd 
Fluid, bur muſt have a moiſt Propriety, and 
Moiſture, in whatſoever Subſtance, is nearly 
Ally'd to Water, and therefore of ſome weight : 
Whereas 1t 1s poſſible to allow Admirable, or 
Incomprehenſible Tenuity, not ar all ponde- 
rous ; which claims a Dignity perferrable 
'© any Opinion that can be alledg'd to the 
contrary... 
The other Miſtake of this Author 1s, Thar 
hes poſttive in Aftrming That the Motions of 
the Particles, or Globuli, as he names them, of 
the Celeſtial Subſtance, have a natural propen- 
ty, to depart -from their Centers: Notwith- 
lending, he grants them, however diminitive. 
to be ſpherically Figurd ; by which Inclination G& 
Endeauour 
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| Endeavours of theirs to be excentrically Re- 
mouv'd ; he Afeirms, That the Light of the 
Stars and Sun is both attaind and confiftent 
with them. 

Which Maxim of his, in effect, were all 
one, as if he had determin'd circular Motion 
to be prepoſterouſly and forcibly Conferrd; as he 
would ſuppoſe the prone inclination of Things to 
relinquiſh Central and Circular Movement : A 
Tenent highly unnatural, and contrary to the 
Method of Providence, that doubtleſs does, 
in'a manner, Celebrate the moſt ſublime and 
excellent Subſtance of the Heavens with the 
moſt perfect Motions. How Stars then ſhould 
atrain their wonderful Light, or exactneſs of 
their Figure, by an irregular Motion ; were 

to debaſe the Omnipotent Cauſe of their 11- 
luminated Exiſtence: As I have remark d, on 
his Notions of the Laws of Motion, in the 
former Second Part of this Treatiſe. 

As alfo, by what I provd a little before, in 
this Part, by undoubted Principles of Philo- . - 
ſophy in oppoſition to his Idea, or Suppoli- 
tion, of the exorbitant Motion of ſuch Fluid 
Globulous- Particles of Matter, that by their 
Flux and Reflux, he would 1magine the 
| Light of the Sun continually preſervd and 
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repleniſh'd : Is the reaſon, as I precedently 
inftancd, why I think them 1mpertinent, and 
conſequently avoid the giving of my felt the 
crouble of delineating divers of his perplex'd 
Diagrams; as being ſufhciently, I believe, 
contuted, together with his Methods of Moti. 
on, and the Funds on which he erects them: 
All which, to the beſt Eye of my Under- 
ſtanding, ſeem no leſs obſcure, or uncom- 
putable, than if a Man ſhould undertake to 
Demonſtrate the ſeveral Movements, Obl:- 
quities, Situations and Figures of innumerable 
multitudes of 'the moſt diminutive Sands, 
when ſcatterd, by Winds, throughout the 
largeft African Deſart. - 

On which account, I may well omit fuch 
Theories, Syſtems and Schemes of his, that 
I take ro be inſufficient, or ſuch as, in his 
own Words, . he declares rather probable than 
Certain : Wherefore the paſſing from whole 
Pages of them, to what may be more Intell1- 
gible, - or ſenſibly communicated ; -cannor 
be unacceptable to my Reader, 1f- I that 
way exempt the Labour and Toll of his Eyes, 
from Inſpecting of ſuch. Things, as might, in 
na kind, fatishe his expectation, or defcryc 
| 


the pains. of the Inſcriber. 


And 


II 
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And thus I paſs to his 119th Particular, 


where he undertakes to tell us, how a fix'd Star 
may be converted into a Comet. 

The Cauſe he renders, Of ſuch a blazing 
Prodigy, being no other, Than that it is a Glo- 
bulous, Opacous, and hard Subjlance congeriouſly 
Compos d of abundance of Spots rapidly mow/'d by 
ſome whirling Vicinity, or Vortex, of his Deno- 
mination ; which movd irregular, and if fo 
deſcendins, paſſes 10 inferior Vortices, where 
making a ſtop he determines it a Comet. 

Bur if it afterwards deſcends to a certain di- 
ſtance from any Star, to which the Center of that 
Vortex does belong, it then remains there, 
and Revolving about it, 1s an abſolute Planet : 
This, 1n brief, 15 the fubſtance of this Head, 
as he delivers 1t. 

| Whar conliderate Man 1s there, that by 
reading of thoſe Words, would not Interpret 
them of a complicated, dark, or heavy Senſe ; 
if compard to the adnurable Cel-rity, of cheir 
Import, by. creating of a Comet, or on his 
Conditions,a Planet ? Unlefs by. tavouring the 
Pen of the Learned Des-Carres, fume gentle 
Reader nught deem it the moſt ſublime Stuff 
thac ever was written by any Author. And 
ſuch, I doubt, are the Ingredients by which he 
Compo1.s, 
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Compoſes, in any of his Conſiderations, the 
Subſtance of a Comet. 

But if there are in the Heavens no ſuch 
Materials, of which hc undertakes to Me: a- 
morphoſe fix'd Stars into Comets, or into 
Planets, and conſtitute Yortices and Globuli, ro- 
gether with the Motions he annexes to them ; 
all that he has written on that Subject, may 
ſiprifie no more than Vapours of his Brain ; 
and Comets no other than ſpuriouſly producd 
by ſublunary Exhalations ſublimely elevated, 
asnota few of the Learned have Written ; and 
perhaps, as ſurely ſo Composd, as that the Bo- 
dy of Des-Cartes conſiſted of Elementary Parts; 
into what Vapourous, or Crude Imaginations 
muſt then vaniſh his Hypotheſis of Comets ! 

That theres no ſuch Subſtance 1n the Hea- 
vens, as he diſtinguiſhes them by his Trine of 
Elements, before mention'd, 1s very manifeſt, 
both as he defines them Fluid, and from the 
Motion he annexes to them: Which if 
granted to Move as fupplemental or dim1- 
niſhing of any Material Thing, they muſt 
| partake of Elementary Nature and Mixture : 
Becauſe whatſoever 1s dilated, or contracted, 
muſt likewiſe vary Extenſion ; and nothing 
but what is Elementary can be ſo underſtood, 
| 
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or be properly the Object of Senſe : On which 
ground, the moſt Judicious Philoſophers have 
defind the Heavens, with all their orbi- 
cular Vicinities, of a diſtin Eflence from 
the reſt of the World, which cannot be Af- 
firmd of the Vortices or Globali deyisd by 
this Author, of which he declares ſome more 
fluidly, thin, opacous, groſs, or thicker 
than others : And where lives the Man, thac 
pretends to the leaſt Philoſophical Senſe, that 
would admit any of theſe Definitions or 
Qualifications, otherwiſe than as Elementary 
Propricties incident to the alteration and cor- 
ruptible Tempers of Things 1n that manner 


 Conſtituted ? 


' But fo much has already been Written to 
this purpoſe, of the Nature of the Sun and 
Stars, to which I can add nothing here, unleſs 
I reiterate my former Diſcuſhons; tho I am 
as litile a Friend to Repentions, as I am to te- 
dious Pen-men : A Reflection-that might be 
pinin'd on ſome Treatiſes of this Author, with- 
out being pronely Satyrical: Who tcenzs co va- 
rv his Fluid Pheanomenas, Vertices and Globull, 
in ſeveral Dizorams ; bur if duely coaider'd, 
arc to 19 better purpoſe, than where rne Fund 
of ans vne of them proves unſound, the 0- 

Li1CrS 
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thers are diſproy'd : And I have dealt with 
ſome of his Tractates accordingly, by wa- 
ving divers of his Particulars, where I thought 
they might be, in a ſmall compaſs, (ignificantly 
Anſwerd. 

The Subſtance-of what he delivers of the 
various Appearances and prodigious Motions 
of Comets 1s bricfly thus ; granting that by 


the moſt accurate Obſervation that can be made of 


them, no exatt Rule is to be piven of their Tranſ- 


migrations from one part of Heaven to another, as 


in a few Months or Days they frequently waniſh 
from our Sight ; and ſometimes not much more, or 
at other times, Move leſs than amounts to a mid- 
dle part of Heaven ; as alſo, that when they are 
firſt ſeen they uſually ſeem of greateſt Extenſion : 
But towards their Period, gradually diminiſh, and 
as in the beginning of their Appearance, their Mo- 
tion is ſwiftefl; about the end, the) are obſerv'd to 
Move /loweft. 

All which admurable Diverſities and Phe- 
nomena's, he conſiders as causd by ſuch 
Vortices ana Globuli, as I have already men- 
tiond, and for the Reaſons given by me, ſhall 
totally be deciin'd, together with the Imagina- 


ry Proofs tiaat he would deduce from them. 
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Bur in their ſtead, as far more explicitely 
ſatisfactory, I ſhall preſent my Reader with 
the moſt coniideravle Opinions of Learned 
Philoſophers, in reference to the Cauſe, Ef- 
tects, Being and Motion of Comets. 

That they are Prodigies of an extraordinary 
Nature, 1s unanimouſly determind by the 
Famous in SCIence. 

Seneca, of all the Latin Writers moſt ſpt- 
ritually Ingenious, writes to this purpoſe, in 
the 7th Book of his Natural Queſtions. — As 
of many 7 hings, ſaies he, that we grant in Be- 
ing, we are Ignorant, and in particular of the 
Mind, or Soul within us, by which our Perſons and 
Aftions are guided : As alſo, of what, or how 
produc'd that Mind or Soul : How then can we 
undertake certainly to know other myſterious 
Exiſtencies, ſo far remoyd from us, when the 
Mind within us, as to 1ts own Being, 1s a 
Myſtery to it felt ? 

And therefore not to be admir'd, if Comets, 
the moſt rare and ſurprizing Objects, are fo 
vilible co us, that by no certain Rules, their 
Intervals, Beginnings and Periods, are under- 


ſtood by us. | 
And well may the Humane Mind, as Seneca 


infers, if deficient by not apprehending the 
H h manner 
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manner of its Exiſtence, as imperfectly con- 
{der Things above us; and eſpecially ſuch as 
are highly diſtant from our Eyes, and uſe of 
our Senſes. Wherefore Ariſtotle, wn his Trea- 
tſe, de Celo, acutely determines, That Ce- 
leftial Objects, as they are, of all others, moſt 
Remote from ſenſible Perception, ſo no leſs 
diſtant from any evident Demonſtration, or 
Science, that can be Afhirm'd from their Ob- 
ſervation. That Comets are producd from 
Elementary Exhalations, as. their Principal 
Cauſe, 1s the general Opinion of many of the 
Learned Ancients and nota few of like Re- 
pute amongſt Modern Authors : Becauſe in 
Figure they diverfly vary as their Subſtance 
| Inereaſes, or Diminiſhes, according to the 
t#me-of their Appearance, untill their Matter, 
as i were conſum'd, they totally vaniſh : 
Which they frequently do, when in their high- 
eſt Elevations ; and therefore never obſerv'd 
tO Riſe or Set as. aoes a Star ar Planet, and 
confequently not of chezr Subſtance, no more 
than a Star can. be defin'd mixt or elementarily 
Exiſting. Whereas, to the contrary, tis 0- 
cularly evident; that the Matter of Comets 1s 
gradually Extinguiſh'd ; which proceeds from 
nog other Caule than that Comets are natu- 
rally 


turally alterable, and decay as to their 
extent, bigneſs, fading of their Colour, 
and ſhining Appearance; in fuch a man- 
ner as can be Attributed to no other Cauſe 
than the variety of their Elementary Com- 
poſitions; which nothing can have but what 
may tend to a corruptible Period : More 
properly aſcribd ro the extraordinary Phznc- 
mena s of Meteors, then converted, from the 
Subſtance of Stars, into Comets, or changd 
from thence to an abſolute Planet 3 ſuitable to 
the wonderful Suppofition of Des-Cartes. 

The cxalting of Comets to Celeſtial Rooms 
and Etherial Movements, may be imputed to 
| the miſtaken Supputations of their Heights 

and Diſtance from us ; either as they have not 
been or cannot be exactly obſerv'd : In reſpect 
char the Progreſſions of Comets are ſo inſtant- 
ly and perplexedly various; as precipitately, in 
fome Moments of Time, they are motionally 
downwards; and, in other, as immediately 
Afcendant : From which uncomputable dit- = 
fhculties the endeavourd Calculations of Fa- | 
mous Aſtronomers, as to the exactnelſs they 
tended, have been doubtleſs fruſtrated. 

W hich may well be admuced, if judiciouſly 
weighd, how hard 'tis to give a true Account 


H h 2 of 
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of Things far above us: Infomuch that it 1s 
almoſt as facike co Compute their remotenefs 
by the Eye, as to render 1t Arithmertically or 
Inftrumencally Certain. Should a Zacob's 
Staff be made tin times longer than Salisbary 
Steeple, it might prove too ſhort by any Pro- 
POrtions, 1t could give, were 1t appiyd to the 
ſurveying of the Diſtance of a Comet from 
the ground we tread on ; - tho no other than 
a Meteor in the ſupremeſt Reg1on of the Air : 
Becauſe we do not certainly know, how far the 
Loweſt, Middle, or Sublimeſt Parr of che 
Arcial Region 1s diſtant from us. 


Suppoſe a high Cloud did Diametrically 


Tacervene bctwixt the Sun and us, and ler a 
Man be imagin'd, as ncar as poſſible, by the 
moſt approv'd Inſtrument to take us central 
Alticude above the Horizon : And the very 
next Moment that the Cloud removes, let 
him alſo, in the ſame manner obſerve the 
Horizontal Height of the Sun ; tis not ro be. 
doubted, that he night find, by comparing, 
little difference betwixt their Altitudes. 

Ard 1f this be probable, we may be af- 
turd of the uncertainty of Aſtronomical Ob- 
cryvatcns that would higher Alccad, 


T ie 
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The uncertainty of the Place of. Comets, 
and their Diſtance from us 15 alſo more or leſs 
by reaſon of the different Inequalities of the 
Superficies of the. Earth, which 1s a main 
Cauſe of the Erroncous Computation both of 
their Quantity. and Diſtance 3 by reaſon that. 
the Eye ought to be 1n the Center when Ob- 
ſervation of Comets 1s any ways performd : 
As alſo, that the Eye1s hinderd, or obſtructed 
by Reaſon of ſuch groſs and fuliginous Mat- 
ter as 1s naturally incident with Comets : 
Since all Vition by optick Principtes, mauſt 
ncceſſarily be diſpos'd and form'd according 
to the Diſpoſition of the Medizm by which it 1s 
receivd and convey'd to Styht : And thus the 
Ir:egular and various Diſporportions that ap- 
pcar in the Figure, Quantity and Diſtance of 
Comets, are diverſly beheld, or in a manner 
by Re<fraction, not unlike the viewing of a 
piec: of Money in Water, it ſeems to be 
greater than 1t 15, and at the top, when it 1s 
really ar the bottom : Accoraing to which 
Simulitude the parallactical Angle, or the dif- 
FErCACC Detwixt the true and apparent Place of 
3 Star, tho' the beſt Gcometrical ?Aechod in 
O7ivt t) 15S Calculation, 1s very uncertainly 
£07. 57 accurate Altronomers, Wien apply d 
| x 
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to Comets ; and notoriouſly evident if com- 
pard their Obſervations ; which are ſocxceed- 
ingly Diſcrepant, thateven to Infinite Degrees 
and Miles their Computations differ as they 
Relate to the Magnitude and Diſtance of Co- 
mets from the Earth. All which may be 
egregiouſly apprehended 1f conferrd the Ob- 
ſervations of Famous Tycho with other Learn- 
ed Aſtronomers that were before, and after 
him, of Enunent Reputation. 

To which may be added the ocular Expe- 
ricnce of Apes paſt, whereby tis aſſur'd, that 
Comets together with their blazings, are 
Diſſipated and Extinguiſh'd, when they nearly 
approach to the Ecliptick or Equator : Which 
Is contrary to the Motion of the Planetary 
Luminaries that regularly Moye in reſpect of 
thoſe Circles, about the Sun; from whoſe 
Beams they receiye the brightneſs of their 
Splendors : So that Comets either in Place, 
Nature, or Motion, can be no other than ele- 
vated Meteors and therefore of no Sinul-- 
tude with, or Derivation from Celeſtial Sub- 
ſtance; or at all Composd by ſuch un- 
explicable Methods as are Inftancd by the 
Scheme, Diagrams and Notions of Des-Cartes. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, the Matter of Comets may be in- 
difputably Afhrm'd, clementarily Mixt, and 
obnoxiouſly Diſtemper d and Compos'd, from 
the malevolent Effects that, too frequently are 
conſequent to rheir Appearance : As Plagues, 
Famine, Deſtruction of Cattle by killing Di- 
ſeaſes, ſcarcity of Grain, and the like: And. 
ſometimes fuperlatively omnious as they pre- 
ſage the Death of ſome Prince : Whoſe Pe- 
riod as Ptolemy 1s quored by Albertus Ma- 
gnus, 1s moſt eſpecially ſignified, when a 
Morning Comet 1s in the Sign that did 
| Aſcend at. his Nativity. In Summ, that Co- 
mets are terribly Prodigious, and extraordtr- 
nary Prognofticks diſpens'd trom Above ; or: 
as ſevere Emblems of the diſpleaſures and 
puniſhments of Heaven inflicted on the Int- 
quities of Kings and. Subjects ; are no leſs 
true than ſignally Recorded by credible Hi- 
Rorians. Of which wonderful Examples, 
together with their portentous Attributes, I 
find nothing faid, in this Treatiſe, by chis 
Author ; tho' otherwiſe, perhaps, too far in- 
quiliive of the Production and - Nature of 


Things, however Remote from common Un- 
| dcritanding, 
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And here I would Cloſe my Remarks on 
the Third Part of his Philoſophy were not [1 
oblig'd to Note, or indeed Repretiend his 
Concluſion; in which he infers, in Confir- 
mation of his former Doctrine, That the Pl. 
nets, although inclind to Circular Motion, never 
perfet any ſuch Movements, either in Longitude, 
or Latitude. 

To which I Reply, by a neceſſitated Reite- 
ration, being not delirous, that his Concluſion 
ſhould have the better of my Pen, by which I 
have judg'd, or rather proy'd, his Premiſes tax- 
able: Wherefore I thus briefly repeat my for- 
mer Aſſertion, which was, That the Attributing 
in his Method, of imperfect Motions to the 
Planets, by contriving their Movements in 
Figures not exactly Circular, was an errone- 
ous leſſening of the Perfection of Providence; 
which could not but ordain, to the moſt Re- 
find Exiſtencies of Stars and Planets, ſuch 
Movements as might be comprehended by 
the moſt abſolute of Figures, which muſt be 
the Circle : Becauſe there cannot be other- 
wile fo uſciul a Computation of their Moti- 
on, as, 1s Demonſtrated by many celebrated 
A{tronomical Obſervators; by whom the 
new Moe of confining the Planetary Mou- 

ONS 
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ons to an Oval, or Ellipſis, was never thought 
on, or wanted by th-.,. Nor can I appre- 
hend, how the Ac :unt of our Days and 
Years could be ; commodioufly render, 
as by Circular Motion they are computed. 
Which might be ſome Reaſon, why judicious 
Euclid did not ment:on, 1a any Part of his Ele- 
ments, the Ellipfis, or any ſort of Curv's, fre- 
quently found in the Schemes and Diagrams 
of Des-Cartes; as either certainly to be Enume- 
rated, or Geometrically explicable : Where- 
as in his Third and Fourth Book he demon- 
ſtrates Circular Commenſurations, and alſo 
ſuch Lines as uſefully relate, or may be ap- 
ply'd ro chem. 

'Tis ſaid of Plato, who being askd, what 
God did ? Anſwerd, that he exercis'd Geome- 
try 3 as by Man night be confider'd the Pro- 
portions of his Conduct, and Motion of his 
Works: But had Des-Cartes been ſo Interro- 
cared 3 he muſt have Reply d, according to 
his Hypotheſis, That the irregular Figures, 
Schemes and Del:neaments, that abundaiitly 
repleniſh his Diagrams, ought to be recetyd 
as the Geometry of Heaven : However 1n- 
conhiſterr with the ſoundett Notions, that 
Men can have, of the Conduct, Order. and 
_ Motions above us. I1 Other 
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Other Objettions might have been Inſert- 
ed, as due Reflections on the Idea's, Principles, 
devisd Theories, and Problems of this Au- 
thor ; which, to decal freely with my Reader. 
have more reference to the boundleſs Sphere 
of Fiction, than to any common Place of 
Science, or methodical Probation. Where- 
fore 1 have been thirfuly cautious, and I pre- 
fume not Indifcreet,by feparating ſuch Things 
from other of his Imaginations, on which I 
could more commodiouſly ground my Re- 
marks, and thereby facilitate their Uſe to pu- 
blick Underſtanding : An Inſtance not im- 
properly Annexd to the Cloſe I give to the 
Third Part of the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS 
On the Fourth Part of the 


New PHILOSOPHY 


OF 


DE $8-C 4R TE S. 
Of the Principles of the EARTH. 
ITH no ſmall Labour and 
beſt of my Underſtanding, I 
have thoroughly Inſpected, 
Particulars as 1 jadg'd of moſt familiar Con- 
{ideration, ro whomſoever ſhould peruſe what 
Tractaets I omitted ſuch Maxims, Arguments, 
Premiſles, Conclutions, Schemes and Dia- 


Parr. IV. pain 

Diligence, according to the 

and carefully Contracted my Kemarks,to ſuch 
I have Written. And as in my precedent 
11 2 orams, 
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orams, of this Authos, which I conceiv'd 
racher obſcure Repetitions, or polingly Com- 

pos'd, than obviouſly perſpicuous to the Ap- 

vebhndnn of the Reader ; an Overſight that 
ci to be highly avoided by a judicious 
Writer. The fame rational Method, or ſepa- 
rating of divers complicated Tenents, Afler- 
tions, and pretended Proofs of this, otherwiſe, 
Learned Frenchman, from what I have more 


Compendiouſ]y, and 1 preſume, uſefully In- 


ſerted ; I ſhall continue 1n this Fourth Part of 


my Obſervations on his Philoſophical Prin- 
ciplcs. 

The Works of his Compoſi ng, thar I have 
to do with, being ſo fre acncly intermix'd 
with divers Modalities by him Propos'd and 
Invented, that neither concenter with Old, or 
New Probabilities ; that ſhould the ableſt Pen- 
man undertake to Paraphraſe, or Comment 
on them, twere much the ſame as the ar- 
rempting to explicate one Soleciſm by al 
ledging anorher. 

Tis faid of Luc: retius, That he was the firit 
of Pluloſophical Poers ; and 1t may be as per- 
rinently Afhrnyd, of this Auther, that he 3s 
the frit of F3&titious | hileſophets : The main 
Bulk. of whoſe Treariſes, tor the moſt part, 
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are rather thicken'd by his affected Imaginati- 
ons, than rational Conjectures deducible from 
Rules of Science ; which 1n divers Places of 
Ms Writings, however indulgent to his Devi- 
ſings, he 1s fo ingenuous as to acknowledge ; 
but with this confident manner of excuſe, 7 hat 
he ſuppeles his Inventicns ought to be more allow- 
able than whatſoever can be wrg d againſt them ; 
which I have, as I believe, and ſhall endeayour 
farther to difprove. And thus I proceed to 
confider his Aporheſis of the Being and Pro- 
duction of rhe Earth, 

In the firit Pave and entrance, he makes 
into his Fourth Part of his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſe, be transfers the Principles which he had ap- 
ply'd to the Conſiituting of Superior Beings, in 
his Third Part, to the original Forming and Ex- 
iſtence of the Earth we Inhabit: Which, in 
his Firſt Paragraph, according to his deſign'd 
[magination, 1n Subſtance 1s thuss Ler us feign 
'fnes he)T hat the Earth was primarily Conflituted 
ſelely of the Matter of the firſt Etement, which 
has been mention'd by me, 1n the Third Parr 
of his Philoſophy ) as was the Sun, tho much 
eſs = likewiſe to have a Vail V cortex, OY 
wiarlins Subſtance, about her , the Center of 
whico Vortex was the Center of the _ : 

o44 
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But as ſome Particulars, or Globuli, as he calls 
them, were channelld, or hollowd, and ſome, 
but not all, very diminutive, of that Firſt EJs. 
ment, they adher d, and ſo were converted ints ty; 
Matter of the Third Element ; (which I likewiſe 
noted in the foreg-oing Tractate,) and from 
thence, firſt of all, were the opacous Spots en- 
gender d on the Superficies of the Earth, reſem- 
bling thoſe we behold continually to generate and 
diſſolve about the Sun, And next tells, how ſuch 
Particulars were Thinnd, or Condens d, Aſcending, 
and Deſcending, ſome to Etherial Parts ; ſome to 
the Higher, others to the Lower Region of the Air - 
As alſo, how the thicker of their opacous Spots 


cover d, and darken'd the whole Surface of the 
Earth. 


Thus 1 have briefly ſumm'd his Senſc ; 


the doing of which, has caus'd ſuch a won- 
derful Confuſion 1n the utmoſt extent of my 
Intelle&t, that I cannot there find room for 
the whirling of his Vortices and Globuli : Or 
were the Brain of Man as big as the Earth, ir 
might prove too ſmall for the comprehenſive 
Underſtanding of his Aypotheſis : By which 
> he diſplays his Scene of Chaos, together with 
the diffuſion from its Womb of ſuch Particles, or 


Seeds of Nature, That by their Motions and 


continu d 
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continu'd Involutions, and Revolutions, Thin or 
Thicken, without the operative concurrence of 
Heat, Cold, cr any other Elementary Quality ; 
untill a ſufficient quantity of them meet in a 
Lump, that might produce the Figure and Magni- 
tude of the Earth. 

Bur from whit ſhidow of Reaſon, or 
Philoſophical Autitority could Des-Cartes fan- 
cy, That either the Univerſe, or Earth, part of 
the whole, might be Con(tiruted, or any ways 
generated by Motion unleſs of Bodies Com- 
posd of ſuch Elements that are common to 
our Apprehenſions ? Bccauſe nothing if not 
fo temper'd, 1s capable of Motion, or compu- 
table by Time, the natural Propriety of Mott 
on; and therefore not of ſuch Chimerical Ma- 
aterials, or unqualified Particles of Nature, as 
he numbers in the aftings of his devisd Triplicity 
of Elements: Which if granted, 'twere, in cf- 
tect, to Afﬀlert, That Motion, Time, and the 
Elements we uſually uaderſtand, and by which 
we ſubbiſt, were operative and original Cauſes 
of the Worlds Exiſtence: So thar the Earth, 
rogcther with Mankind, and whatſocyer it con- 
tans, Eizhe have had, in tlic Opinion of this 
Author, a capacity of ſuviiſing, or wonder-- 
talty forming 1 fclt, without a miraculous 
(reaction. Nor 
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Nor can his Suppoſition be excus'd, by al- 
ledging, That the Almighty might Ordain the 
Fabrich and Structure of the Earth, by any Mo- 
tion of Subſlances that were not Elementary : Be- 
cauſe impoſſible to conceive any other tempe- 
rature of Things, that could be motionally 
capacitated to produce other Beings. Burt of 
what Compoſition, or how cltabliſhd, the 
Heavens above; are Thoughts too remote and 
ſpiritual, as I have prov'd, by Learned Au- 
chority, in the precedent Treatiſe, to be defi- 
nitively reachd by the Humane Intellect: 
Notwithſtanding which ſublime Confiderati- | 
on,the Earth is plac'd by Des-Cartes above ; and 
zuſlead of the Sun, as a Planet, according to the 
Copernican Syſtem, in as lofty a Room as is 
the Orbite betwixt Mars and Venus. 

In anſwer to which, cnough I believe has 
been objected in the former Third Part: Bur 
now, having ſuppos'd the Matter of the Earth 
before intermingled with that of the Het- 
vens; he tells us, how the Materials of the 
Earth delapsd, or ſlipt from above, towards the 
Inferior Place, according to his Phanomena, of 
the Sun ; and next diſtinguiſhes the Earth into 
three Regions. 


The | 
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The Firſt of theſe which he calls the moſt In- 
ward, he ſuppoſes to contain ſo much of the Matter 
of the Firſt Elements, not otherwiſe there Mc- 
wing, or of other Nature, than as it was in the 
Sun ; except that its Subſtance was leſs pure : 
But thinks that the Earth in paſſing from the 
Sun ; and ſurely, in his Senſe upwards, be- 
cauſe by his Hypotheſis he has preferr'd the 
miniſterial Situation of the Terrene compoſiti- 
on, much Superior to Phzbus the King of 11- 
luminating Beings, as alſo thar it continually 
became ſpotred, and could not be purg'd or 
cleard of them : From whence fates he, I am 
eaſily perſuaded, That the Earth was then full of 
the Third Element, did nt it follow, that ſhe could 
not, if at that time ſo ſolid, be ſo near the Sun, 
(he means downwards) as now ſbe is. To which 
purpoſe, he has devisd a Right-worſhipful 
Scheme ; bur left by me, to the Inſpe&tion of 
ſuch as have no other Imployment for their 
Eyes. 

The Second Element of the Earth, he de- 
termines opacous and thickly Subſlantiated, as 
conſiſting of divers Minute Particles that apper- 

 tain'd to the firſt Element : Andthis, in his judg- 
ment, Experience aſſures by the Spors in the Face 
of the Sun, which excepting their refin' dneſs and 
K K fubtilty, 
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febtiltty, are the ſame. with thoſe of the Earth : 
Fet notwithſlanding hinder the Light that woudd 


elſe more appear in the Sun. 
But concludes, after fome offer'd Reaſons, 
which I do not mention, becauſe I think em 
trrational, That theſe tmo Elements have little 
to do math us.; becauſe no living. Man ever aſcend- 
ed to their. Stations. 
But by what Authority does: he preſent us 
with a, Theary of Things that he confeſſes 
no Body could: ever be afſfurd of : And for 
that Reafon, I might paſs from them. with no. 
le neglect than the Man, who. reading an 
Inſcription at Athers that: was Dedicated to the 
unknown God, thought it had: little to do 
with. his Contemplation : And no. more my 
concern what this Author delivers here; theſe 
Elements having. been fuffictently, I. doubt 
not, Remarkd by. mc, inthe Third fore-going 
Farr of. his Phalofophy: | 

Notwithſtanding I will briefly add ſfome- 
thing, avoiding, 16 poſſible, Reiteration of 


= 
* 


Words, on. the-fame Subject already: writren : 
Or-only, by way.of Interrogation, were Des- 
Cartes preſent, delire to. be: inform'd- 1n:whar 
Mint of Nature, he Cond: theſe Elements, 
and 2s her Bank-ftock Pay.s them off, in Par- 


Cels, 
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cels,'to his Reader? In doing of which, he 
ntroguces, and a while continues, the ort- 
ginal Empire of Nature, in Power and Credit, 
numerouſly attended by very 1iriconſiderable 
Subjects, which he calls petty Globuli, ſurreund- 
ing her Throne, and immediately committed te 
the Government, and diſpoſal of revolving Vor- 
tices that whirl d them, withodt aviy orderly Mes 
rhod, or Proportion, either Eaſt, Weſt, South, 
or North ; ot foitetimes oily upward, to the height 
of Heaven, and as foon precipitately dowiward ; 
by which medly of Motion he coficetves abundante 
of their Fluid Subſtances exceedingly thinid ; 
whilſt others were as nimbly thickeird, As if the 
Hands of Nature had been bufily imploy'd 
in kneading of their Cluſters nll thoroughly 
condensd. 

Yer grants then ſo infipidly temperd, that 
by no proper Term, Naturally, or Philoſo- 
phically Intellig1ble, he determines them e1- 
ther light or heavy ; as he diftinguiſhes their Ele- 
ments from whatſoever is Elementarily Compos'd © 
And thus, according to his Method, he 1ma- 
gines, That Nature made her firfſl Entrance 
out of the Cloſet of Chaos; and having not 
thoroughly waſh'd her Face, he ſuppoſes ſome 
of her Spots might afterwards viſibly remain 

Kk 2 in 
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in the Figure and. Subſtance of both Sun, Moox - 


and Earth. > 

If. next he had been ask d, on what account 
be attributes Spots to the Luminary of Day, 
or Night, together with the Terrene Sphere of our 
Being ; that are within no compals of reaſona- 
ble . Apprehenſion, he mult have return'd a 
motly Anfwer. Since undemable, That. what- 
foever 15 capable of Spots, as its propriety, 
muſt be naturally colour'd, and therefore of 


a mixt, Elementary Compoſition ;_ by-reaſon - 


that nothing can-be obferyably ſpotted; but 
is alſo. colour'd by mixt Ingredients, and con- 
{quently the Obje&t of Sight. 

But the Sun. and Moon, . were- never held, 
by ſound. Opinion, Elementarily Conſtituted ; 
wherefore not of any of his ſuppos'd Ele- 
ments, no more than 'tis poſſible to conceive, 
bow Air could be alterative, or aperate on 
Ajr, or Water on: Water ; wuhour partaking 
of -Elementary Mixtures: A. Truth confirm'd 
by Experience in every Thing that 1s Thinn'd, 
Thickend, Aſcends, or Deſcends ; as ſure as 
Earth 1s rgore ponderous than any of the 0- 
ther Three. Elements ordain'd by Providence 
tQ cxert all ſuch Operations of Nature, as are 
wich. cicarelt Evidence. underiiood by us. 


From 
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From whence may be concluded, that: the 


ſeeming Spots in the Sun, or Moon, are no- 


other tham meteorous Exhalations or Vapours 
that interpoſe betwixr the Luminaries and 
the Eye of the Beholder ; as ſurely as we fre- 
quently diſcern more or leſs clear, in. Ap- 
pearance, the Sun and Moon, and therefore 
no Spots Inherent in their Subſtance. 

As for the Spots that he annexes to. the out- 
ward Complexion of the Earth, what Man ever 


heard of any of-their Colours, except of ſuch. 


Things as have Being and Growth on her Sur- 
face 3 as Frees, Plants, Men, Women, Beaſts; 


Grain, and fuch other Things, as might from 
Cauſes, be produc'd ? How.rco-Reply, had he. 
been: thus Interrogated, I- dare Anſwer. for 


him, - he could not have told. 


And thusI come to the farther Examination. 


of . his Third Element, by which he undertakes 
to Exſpand the Original of all Things within the 
Compaſs of the Earth. 

To which purpoſe, I will briefly Summ the 


Order and Materials, by which he. forms 


his Phxnomena's of the Earth's Praduftion. 


. All which he ſuppoſes, were produc'd of the 


Fragments of a certain Thinn and Fluid Compo- 
fation, which he. Enucles, The primary Element 


of : 
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of Nature : Theſe Imaginary or Globuli- Frag- 
.ments, proceeding, ( as he derives them ) from: 
Spots in the Firſt Element, and deſcenſroely ope- 
rating on the next, term d by him a Second Fle- 

ment, they conſusdly, and exceedingly diſorder d 
in Motion and Figure, tended downward, from 
their firfl ſublime Height, till at laft they betame 
more congeriouſly [ hick, ſuitable to the groſsneſs 
of the Earth's Compoſure, and Settlement ; where 
.3t n0w remains. 

So very intricately obſcure, or vainly per- 
plexd, does this conceited Monfteur debaſe the 
original Wiſdome and Conduct of Nature, 
both as to her own Eſtabliſhmenrt,and the Pro- 
duction of her Works; which could never 
beſo diſproporttonably and irregalarly ef- 
fected .by the prudent, Diligence and Intend- 
ment of* her Operations: Which, as this Au- 
thor-commurs them to her peculiar 'Conduet, 
I do:not ſee why they ſhould nor have been, 
by her Management, as highly refind: and 


contimad, as he delivers the Materials of 


her firſt pureft Celeſtial Element; And conſe- 
quently of them, ſo ſublimately. ordaind, 
have'producd the Subſtance of Man and Woe- 
man, that bemg exalred to a Superior Room 
1n the Etherial Heaven, the Eyes of Beauty 

might 


| 
| 


might have there ſhin'd inflead of Stars, now 
beheld, of the firft Magnitude: And next to 
thefe, why thould ſhe nor have gradually 1- 
luminated the Subſtance of Animals, with: 
all other Materials and Plants, that bemg 
naturally cleansd from ſuch Terreſtrial Ingre- 
cents, Alterations and Mixtures, that are 
now in them, they might have remaind. 
fplendent Parts: above, inſtead of being Re-- 
voly'd and whirld. in g/obul”s, op diſpers'd 
Fragments of- Nature, downwards, untill they 
_ closd in a Lump: that compleated rhe Earth, 
1% Figure, diſpoſition of Parts, and Situation; 
{uitable to the: Opinion of this Author ? 

- Such Queries may not be unfitly arg'd: a-- 
oainſt ls total Hypotheſis, with all- its Appur- 
tenances;' to-which I add theſe palpable Ob- 
jections.. | E-+ 

Firſt, that.1t 1$egregiouſſy prepoſterous, if - 
not an Impeachment or leſſening of the Di- - 
gnity of. Nature, ſuppoſing that by her volun- 
tary Actings ſhe debas'd the ſuperiority-of her. 
Exiſtence, by crumbling of her Materials into - 
innumerable Birs, or Particles, in all kinds, 
of impurer Subſtance, and next diſpoſe. them, 
by a rambling, or.giddy Progreſſion, ſo grofs- 
ly co meet as they. might conſtitutively _ 
and. 
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and ſuſtain the ſmall inferior Bulk of the Uni- 


verſe call'd Earth ; or rather denominated the 
ſpurious Daughter of Nature, 1f fo engenderd 


by her actual conſent. | | 
W hereas contrarily, tis the inſeparable At- 


tribute of Nature, intentionally to Conſerve, 


whatſoever depends on her Regalias, 1n its 
proper and utmoſt Perfection. And although, 
that by ſuch Elementary Compoſitions and 
Mixtures, as are underſtood by us, 'ſhe 15 ne- 


ceſſitated to vary her Conduct, as Things are, 


in-courſe, Generated, or Corrupted, in order 
to produce ſuch Exiſtencies that could not be 
continud 1n themſelves ; and therefore Pro- 
videntially convertible into other Beings : 
Yer ſhe conſtantly preſerves her moſt genuine 
Progreſſion, whuch 1s, that nothing ſhall ſo 
alter as not to have Matter and Form incident 
to their Corporeal Proprieties.: Not unlike a 
Sovereign Ruler, within whoſe Dominions 
there 15 No period of his numerous Subjects 
by Death, becauſe enough are begotten that 
lucceed them. 

But no ſuch Pcocreation could be conſiſtent, 


or producd, as an Elementary Triplicity is de- 


visd by Des-Cartes; and not at allaccompliſh'd 


or fcalon'd with ſuch natural Ingredients as 


arc 
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are the Elementary Adjun& to Bodily Ex- 
iſtences: But rather of ſuch a ftimplicity and 
incommunicable Qualification, that 'tis as 
reaſonable to imagine, That Earth ſhould pro- 
ceed from meer Air, or Water from Fier, as 
that his imperfect, and uncompounded Ele- 
ments, ſhould, by their Vortices, and Globul:, 
arrive to any Corporeal Production: Becanſe 
the Principles of all Things could be no other 
than Contarrictics, and therefore Elementary : 
Inſfomuch, that had not Proyidence other- 
wiſe diſpos'd natural Operations than are con- 
triv'd by this Author ; neither the Heavens 4- 
bove, however excellent and retind their EC- 
ſence, or the Earth we poſſeſs, with all 1ts 
Appurtenances, could have been effected. 

The next Objection, 1s briefly thus, — 
Suppoſe, it were conceded, That his Apo- 
thefts, relating to the Conſtituting of che 
Earth's Exiſtence, were allowable ; could ic be 
conceiv'd, that the diverſities of Being and 
Motion which he annexes to his Particles of 
Nature, ſhould be enther operative or motional 
before the Sun, Stars, World, or any Ele- 
mentary Compoſmon, a main Cauſe of Mo- 
tion, Verſion and Alceration of Bodies, as 


nacurally chey ought to be underitood, did 
Ll really 
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really Exift? Becaufe nothing can Move up- 
wards or downwards, but what 1s Corporeally 
mixt ; and therefore conlilting of Commen- 
furable Parts, whofe Movements mult be era- 
dually computed by Time, Nature's unerra- 
ble Accountant : Bur by the Incomprehenſi- 
ble Phenomena's of this Author, the World was 
fill'd with temporary Motions, before it or Time 
was, or could be ſumm'd by computable Progreſſion 
of any Thing, that could be its porportionable 
Meaſure ; according to his Suppoſitions : 
Which Impoſlibility 1s fo diſregarded by this 
Writer, that Time, were his Notions true, 
might have continud, ſome thoufands of 
Ages, before 1t could be underſtood to have 
Being, or his ſmall Globuli, Circumvolv'd by 
their Yortices, could have conſtitured and 
fill'd the local Situation of one Mile of Earth, 
with all us Materials, from top to bottom, 
with tneir diminutive Particulars. 

W hich Abſurdinesf well confider'd, might 
have geterr d, as Learned a Perſon as Des- 
Cartes, from poſing his Intellect, with ſo many 
unexp.icable Imaginations, whereby he would 
aflimulate, however far above Thought, tlic 
{fupendious Confiſtence of the World to 
guraculvus Syſtems invented by his Brain. 
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As for the Elements that he undertakes to 
deliver as the firfl Principles whereby the Earth 
was Conſlituted, which, as I have alrcady proy'd, 
are neither Philoſophical, or Natural ; he tells 
us 1n Iis 13th Particalar, That the mere Solid, 
or thicker of them, are not always Inferior, in 
Place or Motion, to thoſe that are thinner ; the 
Reaſon he gives 1s, That notwibflanding they are 
uniformly Rewolud, they ſo adhere to one anather, 
by the Irregularities of their Fipures, that the 
Globuli of one Element cannot extricate them- 
ſelves from the Compulſions upwards, or down- 
wards, of another. 

This Gentleman, who had no otherwiſe 
differenc'd his principal Materials, by which 
he would Conſtitute the Structure of the 
Earth, than as the Parcels of his ſmall Globuli, 
were more or leſs extended, begins now, in &f- | 
fect, to grant them Elementarilſy mix d, as e- 
very Thing muſt be that 1s Thinner or Thacker 
than another, or different in Weight and 
Meaſure : But ſo as by bis turbulent Vortices, 
the lighter were mingled with the heavier, in ſuch 
a complicated manner, that they could neither 
Aſcend or Deſcend, as they ought to have done by 
their Qualifications. But gives no certain reaſon, 
why they might not always haye continu'd 
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fo Intermingled, and Confusd ; and there- 
fore never have ſeparated from one another ? 
Since he determines no Ceſſation of the impetuous 
Movement of them caus'd by his whirling Vorti- 
ces : How then-could the Earth be Compos'd, 
or Conſtituted, by ſuch Irregular Particles of 
Nzture, that neither by their Motion, or dit- 
erent Temperatures, could be difincumber'd 
from one another, and conſequently ſo ex- 
actly Embodied as might compleat the total. 
Subſtance of the Earth ? 

In his 14th and 15th Particulars, he under- 
takes to Deſcribe what he means by diverſities 
of Bodies, which he ſuppoſes form'd in that, 
which he denominates his Third Region of the 
Earth ; and theſe, he bclieves might be pro- 
duc'd as the Globe of the Earth, diſtinguiſhd 
into- three Regions, having been devolv'd 
towards the Sun, and the Vortex, in which it 
was before, taken-from 1t, variety of Bodies 
were diſtingniſhd im-1t + Whoſe Productions 
he dcſ1gns to <xplain afterwards ; but firſt, 
he delivers three or four Axioms, on which they 


depend.. 
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The Firfl is the general Motion of his 
Celeſtial Globult. 

The Second ts their Gravity. 

The Third Light. 

The Fourth Colours. 


His Firſt Poſition 1 am oblig4 to reffe&t 
on, and more ſeverely, could it be avoided; 
than 1 am willing to do ; out of the: refpet 
that 1 have to this Learned Aurhor, Bur ha- 
ving Geometrically provd, by what I have 
Written on the Third Parr of his Philoſophy, 
T hat there can be no Moron, either Diurnalh, 
or Annual, to be Attributed to the: Earth, the 
Copernican way, inſtead of the Sun :- I cannot 
bur add, That i 1s far more egregiouſly Suppo® 
ſititious, that the 1mperfect Agitation of his 
Globuli, which he Inſerts, 1n the Page I write 
of, ſhould perform their Annual or Diurnal 
Motion about the Sun, correſpondent to his 
Imaginary Syſtem : It being highly. improba- 
ble, that fach different Particles, which he 
defines Globauli, both in Subſtance, Bigneſs, 
Quantity and Meaſure; as alſo, irregularly 
Moving, by his Conceſſion, ſhould compleat- 
ly. finiſh the Diurnal or yearly Motion. Of che 
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Sun ; becauſe not to be thought, that they 
could Revolve ſuitable tro any Figure Geome- 
rrically computable: And therefore impoſii- 
ble, even to Abſurdity, the fictitious Circum- 
volution that he appropriates to his Region of 
Globuli, than if without them, he direfly 
had Aſſerted the Motion of the Earth : Becauſe 
the Earth, allow d by the Learned, to be Circu- 
larly :Farmid, is more capable of Reyolution, 

than that fuch diminutive Subſtances, as are 

difagrecably Compos d, both in Quantity and 

_— Figure ; ſhould fo perfectly unite their Moye- 

| ments as exactly to Repreſent, or Confpire 

with the Earths Motion, 1n the room of the 
| Sun, .cither Hourly, Dayly, or Yearly, ap- 
pertaining to Echprnical Circulation. 

In order to which performance of his de- 
vied Glebuli, he makes yet more grofs their 
Incomprehenſible Phenomena's,; by Afﬀfirming, 
T hat they incline to Moe in a ſireight Line, tho” 
he grants them not figuratively ſuch; as if 
Things could be propenſe to Move directly, 
xf naturally oblique in Proportion and Figure : 
Norwnhſtanding that tis impoſſible,that what- 
ſoever Moves, ſhould deſcribe any other Su- 
perficics, or Figure, than 1s ſuitable to its 
Corporcal Parts. Nor can any Thing be ſaid 
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In a proper Senſe, to incline to Move in a 
ſtreight Line, bur as it mult be either upwards, 
or downwards ; according to the Nature of 
is Gravity, or Levity. 

To be plain, the moſt favourable Salvo 
that can be apply'd to this Broken Head of his 
Hypotheſis, 18, that he judges 1t fafer, for 
his manner of Copernicaniſm, to ſubſtitute his 
whirl'd G!obuli as Afliſtants, by their Move- 
ments, to the Motion. he allows the Earth : 
Becauſe, as I conceive, he might apprehend, 
that Objections to be made againſt the Earths 
Revolution; as alſo,that by ſuch an Hyporhefes, 
the Situation of Countries and the Elevation 
of the Pole muſt infallibly alter, as has been 
already demonſtrated, might be rebated, or 
not ſo unanſwerably Alledg'd. Tho to Men of 
competent Apprehenſion, the Abſurdines are 
the ſame, whether the Earth alone, or his Glo- 
bali and the Earth, 1n any Kind, Intrigue, 
or conoyn their Circulations. 

Can a Man that has ſeaſon'd his Intellect 
with the leaſt Reliſh of Mathemarical Princi- 
ples, conceive it poſhble for the contus'd 
Pheanomena's of Vortices and Globuli, menti- 
on'd by Des-Cartes, to abſolve the mean or 
cqual Motion, which, Aſtronomy aſſures, 1s 


annualiy 
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annually conſummated in the Ecliptick > Or, 
that the ponderous Structure of the Earth, 


ſhould be fo regularly clevated from her Cen- 


ter, as that any: Point of its Superficics, or 
its Yortices, and Globuli, mn the Senſe of this 
Author, might at one time have an Apogeor - 
height, or urmoſt Diſtance from the Center 
of her Orb, and at another a Perigeon-near- 
neſs unto it: Which were much the ſame, as 
to think 1t fealible for cluſters of Flies, no 


| bigger than Gnats, when they numerouſly 


ſeem ro Circulate in Sun-ſhine, to remove the 
weighty firmneſs of the terrene World ; or 


pertorm, inſtead of the Sun, the Ecliptical 


Revolution of the Day, or Year. 

Yet on this .prepoſterous and feeble Con- 
duct, 1s erected the main Hyporhelis of this 
French Writer, both as to the Compoſition, Be” 
ing and Motion of the Earth, with all her Cir- 
cumjacent Particulars : Which ſhews, that he 
rakes to himſelf an unpreſidented Dictator- 
ſhip in Science, whereby he would celebrate 
the Fictions of his Brain, without any requiſite 
or probable aſlurance, that they ought to be 
Conceded. 

To which purpoſe, he Inferts the various 
Aftings of his ſeveral Elements, tho by nc 
Body, 
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Bode, bat ſimfelf, ſo nanzd ; and by theſe, | 


Invented by him, together with Vortices and 
Globuli form'd hom them, he judges, That thc 
Earth, with whatſocver 1t Comprehends, 
might be totally Conſtituted ; as he their 
prime Artificer has contriv'dly feet them at 
work. 

The firſt Action tending to the compleating 
of the moſt refin'd Subſtance, *or Parts of rhe 
Earth, he conſiders, as produc d by the Motion 
of the moſt tenuous Matter of what he Terms a 
Third Element ; which he ſuppoſes ſo very pure, 
that, even to Tranſparency, it may cauſe Bodies, 
tho” appertaining to Earthly Compoſition, wery 
clearly to Shine. 

And thus we have the Earth, according to 
the Doctrine of Des-Cartes, both a motional 
and illuminating Planet. But ſhould I ac- 
count the numerous diverſities of the fictiti- 
ous Motions, aud ſhifted Inventions by which 
:h1s Author confers a ſhining Capacity on 
fome Particulars of the Earth's Subltance, I 
might more than tire, 1f not abuſe, the Parti 
ence of an indefatigable Reader. Neither 
could I do other than impert:nently load my 
#12 with repcared Objections, and manifeſt 
Contutations of his Theories of Motion, as 

M m ney 
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they have been diverſly apply 'd by him on 
this, or other Subjects: The Movements of 
Things, in his Method, as he aznexes their Qua- 
lities and Motions, being neither exactly agree- 
3ble, to ſtreight Lines, or their proper Ten- 
dencies, or to fuch Curv's, as might be of Ma- 
thematical Conſtruction ; and therefore in- 
conlitent with the Geometry of Nature : 


Which, as to lrer Works, muſt proceed from 
2 regular Proceſs ; to which purpoſe, enough 


has been already written by me. 

I will therefore, in this place, briefly In- 
ſpect the Fond of the ſhining Attributes that 
he confers on fome Particulars of the Earth, 
as they are ſtated by him. 


The. principal Reafon that he offers, is, 


That tis experimentally found, that. pure Liquor in 
the Rarth, of tenuous Conſiſtence, is alſo pelluci- 
dous, or ſhining. 

Which cannor. be true, if by clearnefs he 
means an Illuminating Quality: No more 
than rhe pureſt Water that can be Imagin'd, 


may be faid to Shine, becaufe it 15 clear. And 


who ever beheld any ſhining Part of the Earth 
otherwiſe than by diffusd. Beams of the Sun 
Moon, or Stars, it might beenlighened ; tho! 
without. any Illuminayon as to 1t5 own Capa- 
City 2 | V Rerc 
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Where are the Eyes that in a gloomy 
Day or Night, cver obſerv'd the ſhining of 
a Mole-Hill on the Surface of the Earth : Or 
ſuch little Morſels of the Ground as Worms 
deject; which nught be composd of ſuch 
Materials, as he deſcribes his dininative Globul: 
to conſiſt of, tor any reaſon given, by him, to 
the contrary ? 

To confirm thefe Objections, this one, that 
includes many, may pertinently be added. 

It, as he imagines, the diaphanous Parts of 
any of his Celeſtial Elements, as they are de- 
hnd by him, ſhould by any intelligible Move- 
ment ſo operate, as they might be ſo qualita- 
tively Conſtituted,as ro embue any parricular 
Subſtance,or Places of the Earth with a ſhining 
Capacity ; ſince he has undertook to Merta- 
morphoſe our terrene Habiation into a Pla- 
netary Compoſition: How cant be probably 
apprehended, that his Fluid Globuli, by their 
feeble Commortons, ſhould be conjoynd to 
the Surface of the Earth, notwithſtanding 
that the condenſe, or cruſty Parts of her Sur- 
face are thickly harden'd and nouriſhd by the 
Roots of Graſs, Trees, Minerals, Stones of al] 
kinds, diverſly temper d, and not poſhibly 
penctrable by any compuiſtiye Motion of his 
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diminutive, and impotent G/obuli ; unlels ſo 
much of the gaping Superficics of the Earth 
could be ſuppos'd to recerye their Fluid De- 
ſcents, to no other purpoſe,than ſhe does Rain 
when diftill'd by the Diſſolution ot Clouas : 
Which being done, there could bur a dewy 
loſs appear on the Ground, that might not 
more imbrighien} any Part of the Earth's 
Frgure, than when, in ſome molt Seaſons, the 
Glow-worm, with her Light, 1s cngender d. 

So that whoſocver would perſuade himſelf, 
that the terrene World, or any Part of 1t; 
was ever primarily compleated or motionally 
diſpos'd by the Globuli and Vortices compre- 
hended in the Diagrams and Theories of Des- 
Cartes, may as readily b.lieve, that the Globe 
of the Moon was originally produc'd by the 
efficacious Seeds of a Carret-Bed, 

Nor cocs he deny, in ſomercſpects, the 1n- 
congruity of his Principles, as in his 18th 
Pariculars, hs confelles, ſhe Materials, þ 
which he moulds the Frame of the &arth5 Com: 
pojure, and firſt Exiſtence, to be 091) ::j*44.y ope= 
ative ; by granting, that tie lig"': Parts, mhicy 
je Eliridutes £6 the prime POrmaliyt s} ine E211), 
were dijorderly complicated wit) #13 Celejtig 
Gobull, Jer might by their Opiiaiions, 1A is 
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jadgment, zpwards, downwards, or tranſuer/ly, 
be ſeparately diſlinguiſhd by the Similitude he 
Porduces of a Glaſs of Wine in the Muſt, having 
Dregs not only on the top, and bottom, correſpor- 
dent to Gravity and Levity, but alſo on the ſides 
of the Glaſs: iVhen afterwards the Wine being clear, 
notwithſianding that it before conſiſted of various 
Particulars, it becomes pellucidous, or ſhining : 
and not more groſs or thicker in any one Part than 
In anotner. 

Here he preſents lus Reader with a Philoſo- 
phical Weather Glaſs; by which he would 
determine the temper of the Seaſon, when the 
Earth was forming by his diverlified Globulz, 
and whirliag afliſtance of his Yortices: Which 
petty Operators, as he ſtates the Metaphor of 
their Condition ana Conduct, might be as 
drunk (as Flies may be ſupposd) when ſome 
of them are, as it wcre, giddy on the top of 
a Glaſs of ſtrong Liquor, or lean to 1ts Sides, 
for ſupporc?::cc, whillt orhers more evricrouſ]y 
repleniſh'd, heavily fink to the botrom + 4] 
which my -be afhimulaced, without auy 
wrong ro the Brain of this Autnor, wt he 
viddineſs of bis Tharomena's: It being un- 
POIID!C to CORCECiVohHrom what rational Tourte 
of Nature he could produce the Subſtances, 
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together with the Movements of his de- 
bauch'd G!obauli, by which he conilicutes rhe 
Being of the Earth : Conſidering, that he de- 
duccs their original Deſcent from what ke: 
Terms his firſt pure Element. 

In his 19th Head, he poſitively aſſures us, 
That the Third, and main effef of his Celeftial 
'Globuli are ſo perfely operative,that they con- 
vert liquorous Drops reſiding in Air into rotund 
Figures, the reaſon as he States 1t is, becauſe 
thoſe Celeftial Globult find more Paſſages into a 
watry Drop than into the Circumpacent Air : And 
by that means, as near as may be, Move in ripht 
Lines, or in ſuch as moft approximate unto dire 
lineaments; whence it is manifeſt, in his Opi- 
nion, That ſuch Globulli, that are in the Air, are 
Teſs motionally hinder d, as they meet with a watry 
Drop, according to the contintance of their Moti- 


ons in a fireight Line, or neareſt unto it, if 


that Drop of Liquor be exaAly ſpherical, than if 
it had taken any other Figure. But if any Part 
of the Superficies of that Drop, be extended be- 
yond a ſpherical Figure, the Celeftial Globuli 
by their more forcible diſcurfions, made in the 
Air, more ftrenuouſly aſſault the watry Drop, than 
mere it other Subſtance, and immediately thruſt it 
downwards towards the Center. 


The 
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The Reader, I preſume, will excuſe me, if 
m this Place, and fome others of his Writings, 
I deliver the Nottons, of this Author, in more 
uncouth Accents than I would willingly com- 
mit to his Peruſal : It having been my care, 
no leſs than neceſſary Diligence, to render 
as gentnely, as might be, his Latin Expreſli- 
ons into Engliſh. 
If my Remarks cn his precedent Praticu- 
| lar had any ſharp Aliuſton, dreſs'd in a plain 
and tamiliar Application ; I cannor rebate, on 
this eccation, the point of their tendencies: 
Wherefore, 1f prov d by me, 'n the fore20- 
ing Head, tho, by a comical Similitude, 
that his Hypotheſes had inebriated his Globuli: 1 
may as judiciouſly Aﬀerc, That Is Senſe, in 
the Particular, I now Treat of, may be, by 
no extravagant Sinulitude, term d unnatural, 
or Philoſophically, and Mathemarically In- 
toxicated 3 unleſs I could Afhrm, in his be- 
half, that his G/obzli, which, as he ſuppoſes, 
mighe by the force of their whirling Vortices, 
ſo diſpoſe their Materials ro the Conſtitucing 
of the Earth, that the very Grapes that caus'd 
drunkenneſs in the Head of the Patriarch 
Noah, were engender'd by ſome of their giddy 
Compolitions. 


; 
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And as ſure, as the Earth 15 now 1n Being, 
Nature might be deemd out of her Waits, if 
according to his diforderly Proceſs, ſhe could 
be thought to Deſign the Production of the 
earthly World. 

Or what can be more improbable, than the 
Tale he tells, of his Celeſtial Globul: converting 
of liquereus Drops, hanging in the Air, into 
round Figures © | 

And what Reaſon does he give ; why, no 
better than as he ſuppoſes, That his Globul: 
may find more paſ/ave in watery Drops than in the 
circumpacent Air © 

But docs not common Experience confute 
this Imagination ? Let a {trenuous Hand fling 
a ſmooth Peeble-Stone into the Air, and after- 
wards into Water, will it as ſoon paſs any 
Part of the Superficies of Water as of the 
Air ? Or will it not, the Water bcing of a 
more condenſe Subſtance than Air, have, pro- 
portionably, a longer Motion and Paſlage, by 
the reſiſtance of 1ts thicker Body, than nught 
be given by the Tenuity of the Air ? A Truch 
ſo practically evident, that 1t'could not be 
unknown to many of the. young Contempo- 
rarics at School with Des-Cartes ; whcrefore I 
age to find him of a contrary Opinion 
re. As 
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As little concentring, in atyy kind, with 
ſound Principles, are the Proprieties that he 
annexes to his Globuli; which, if, in their 
Meiion, engaging with any Part of a watry Drop 
that is extended beyond a ſpherical Figure, they 
immediately, with greater force, aſſail it, and by 
compulſion enforce it towards its Center. 

But if any Part of it be nearer its Center than 
another, his Celeſtial Globuli, contain'd in that 
watry Drop, forthwith imploy their utmoſt Force 
to expell it from its Center z and next altogether 
concur to make one ſpherical Drop. 

Here by a perverſe Contradiction he noto- 
riouſly thwarts the ſureſt Maxims of Philo- 
ſophy, as they pertinently Relate ro the Na- 
cure and Motion of Corporeal Beings. Nor 
is there any Thing more 1rrational, if not 
Philoſophically abſurd, than to define, as he 
does, globulous Materials, and debar them 
of Mot.on natural to their Figures: Ir being 
not poſſible to 1magine, that whatſoever 1s 
rotund ſhould be more propenſe ro Move 
in a ſ{treight Line, or the neareſt unto it, than 
in a circular Revolution. If a Ball be lerfall 
from the Hand, will it it not rotundly Moye 
ſuirable toits Figure? And could chis Author 
1magine, That a Demonſtration fo cxperimen- 

Nn tally 
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tally obvious would be wav d by any Princi- 
p!c of his Geometrically Inconſiſtent ; or thac 
the exactneſs of Things circularly Mov'd, 
of all others moſt perfect, ſhould incline to 
devate from their Centers ? Or if that were 
granted, is 1t at all probable, that they could 
have freer migrations, according to this Aty- 
thor, tarough any one of his fuppos'd watry 
Props, than in the tenuous Subſtance of the 
Ambient Air ? Which being done, they are, 
12 his Senſe, ſometimes compulſively enforc'd 
cowards their Centers, 1f their Figures be not 
abſolutely ſpherical ; bur it exactly round, as 
forcibly remov'd from their Centers. And 
thus he Implicates, if not fo, croſly Inyolves 
Contradictions, that he determines the ope- 
rations of Nature, more conſonant to the 
exerting of a Step-dame's Arbitrary Conduct; 
:han ſuitable ro the comely Effects, by which 
ſhe regularly produces the Motion and Be- 
ing of Things. 

All which muſt be conceded as Principles 
of Nature, incident to her Rule and regular 
Intention 3 as ſurely as ſome of her Mater:als 
3r2 more ſubſtanraally heavy, or lighter than 
others 5 and will therefore haye 2 narural Re- 
COUrle, Bpwargs or downwards, i2 ther Cen- 
ers acoorainigly.. Where. 
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Wherefore it may be admird in what Fir, 
or Heat of Fancy, the Brain of this Monftewr 
was Inveigled when by fo many perplcx'd 
Words, as aiſo oppoſite Terms and Methods, 
he a1d, 1n a manner, angrily Impoſe the Lt- 
mitations of his Meaſures, on the ſtupend- 
ous Productions of the Works of Nature: 
Inſomuch, that his Maxims, if ſoberly con- 
f1derd, f{ignifie, little other, than a deſignd 
Rape committed on the Grandeur of her Fi- 
gure and Beauty, together with the provi- 
denual Facility, by which ſhe complears and 
preſerves her Legitimate Conduct and Opera- 
tions. So that his Invented Elements, with all 
his Diagrams of Vortices and Globuli, ſeem 
fictitioufly devisd, or appertaining to the 
Imaginary Syſtem of ſome. other World ; 
ſince not at all probable,that they could belong 
to the Compolure of this. 

But enough has been in this Place, and oc- 
calionally before, I believe, ſatisfactorily In- 
ſerted, on this Subject, that 1t were 1mpertl- 
nently tedious if more be added. 

There remains one Particular, that ere 1 
conclude on this Head, requifitely deferves a 
coniiderable Remark ; becauſe it Includes a 
very curious and ſubtil Mathemarical Problem: 

Non 2 Which 
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Which he thus expreſſes ; the Angle of Con- 
zact by which the Tangent Line touches a Circle, 
and by which only it is diſtaut from a right Line, 
is leſs than aty Retilineal Angle whatſoever, 
and in no Curve Line, beſides the Circle, is every 
rhere equal ; Wherefore he Aftrms, That a 
fireight Line cannot more equally, and leſs every 
where inflect, cr bend, from its Points, than when 
it degenerates into a Circular. 

I have read in the Hiſtory of Algebra, writ- 
ten by Dr. Wallis, who mentions the contro- 
verted Queſtion, concerning the Angle of 
Contract made by a ſtreight Line where it 
touches the Circle 3 but inhis Opinion, thinks 
ic aothing, 1f not a right Angle, in being 
perpendicular to' the peripherial Point of the 
Circle; becauſe nor otherwiſe, numerically 
Computable: He alſo Inſerts his Difcepration, 
as I remember, by Letters that paſgd berwixr 
him and a certain Learned Perſon, who un- 
dertook to defend, againſt him, the Determi- 
nation of the famous Marthemarician Clavzs, 
in whoſe Judgment, the Angle of Contact 
was properly ſomething, tho* not Commen- 
ſurable ; and therefore not others iſe defina- 
blc, than as being leſs than any acure Angle. 
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probable Opinion : By reaſon that it could 
not be denominated Angular without 1t ap- 
pertain'd to ſomething, tho bur of general or 
tacit Application. Ard thus, in the Judg- 
ment of Euclid, the Angle of Contact has a 
{iogular Actribure, where it touches the pert- 
phery of the Circle, but not otherwiſe ac- l 
countable or to be ſumm d by Number : The ; 
Reaſon 1s, that in every Circle, whether equal, \q 
or unequal, the Point in the Circumference | 
rouchd by a right Line will be the ſame in 
all of them; becauſe no other Linc can fall 
between the Pointof Contact, 1R any of their 
Peripheries £ And could it be Commenſurable, 
it would be of one Equality : Whereas, con: 
trarily, in every direct Figure,.. or where rwo 
right Lines touch one another;, the ' Angle 
they make may be Geometrically leflend by 
any intervening Line, or Lines, that meet 1n 
the Angular Point : But not fo to be under- 
ſtocd of the Angle of Contact, which has 
no proportion 1n ts felt, 1f compar'd with any 
other figurative Angle. 

To which purpoſe, the Learned Proc/us {t- 
onally Determines, That the Point 1n the Car- 
cc, where the Angic of Contact meets with a 
| (treight Line, 1s mixtly Composd of a net 
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Line, and the Curvyiture of the Circle ; and 
therefore not Commenſurable by any diſtinct 
Line, that can be numerically computed. So 
chat the Angle of Contact may be well 
Term'd ſingular, by reaſon it has no propor- 
tional Sinulitude, or Quantitative Propriety, 
correſpondent to any other Angular Delinea- 
ment. And the more Admirable, becauſe 
the wonderful Extent, and Power of Geome- 


try, computatively Explains by the yaſtneſs of 
its Science, all othcr Angles, Mathemarically 


qualified, except that which 1s lineally annex'd 


to the touch of the Circle. And what is yet 


more wonderful, the tangent Line that In- 


cludes, and makes the Angle of Contact, is 
perfectly Commenſurable, tho' not the An- 
gle where it touches the Circle ; a Geome- 
metrical Secret chat has not a little perplex'd, 


if not posd the Pens of famous Mathema- 
Licians. | 


Wherefore I think 1t not improper in this 
Place, to preſent the Reader, fo far as it Re- 
lates to the Proof I offer, with this familiar 
Diagram. ThatE C the tangent Line, where 
it touches the Semidiametrer A C, 1s a right 
Angle, 1s oculariy Demonſtrative ; becauſe 

It 
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it 1s Perpendicular to the Diameter ; notwith- 
ſtanding that it makes no certain proyable 


| 


chat the Curviture of the Circle 1s betwixt it and 
the Sernidlameter; and that 1t 15 a proportional 
Line, 1s prov'd >y the 4th Proportion of the 
»i>th Book of Euchid ; For as .\B, 15to DB, 
fois AG, to EC; which is alſo the Tan- 
cent of the Angle E AC: Whence it is ma- 


| 

| 

TS | 

| Angle, where it touches the Circle; by reafon 
| 

| 


.. 


nifeſt, that E © the Lins of Contact is Com- 
menſurable, it: nor te Angle made by its 
rouching of thc Carle, 


44a ow 


Or: 


Or this Propoſition may be thus demon- 
ftrated 3 the Angle at D, made by the prickt 
Line D C, 1n the Triangle A, D, C, 1s a right 
Angle, as 1s always the Angle in the Semucircle ; 
therefore the Angle; A,C, D, 15leſs than arighe 
Angle, tho' it may be allowd greater than any 
acute Angle, and the Angle at C made by the 
tangent Line, leſs than any acute Angle thar 
can be given : Otherwiſe, the Point where the 
tangent Line touches the Circle, could not be, 
in that Point, ſingular; as before demonſtrated. 
So that in the Triangle A, C,D, it D be a right 
Angle, the Angle at C mult be leſs than a right 
Angle ; becauſe in every plain Triangle, the 
three Angles are but <qual unto two Right: 
Which confirms the former Demonſtration. 
| And from which may be concluded, thar 


of what demonſtrative Quantity, the Angle of 


Contact does actually conſiſt,is, as yet conceal'd 
from Geometrical Inquiſition: Or not to be 
diſcover'd, untill a certain Proportion can be 
found betwixt a ftreight and a curve Line ; 
which perhaps may never be Demonſtrated : 
If not as 1mpoſlivle, as to prove, a Curve com- 
menſurately diſtinguiſhd from a Curve. 

| confeſs, I am rot a little beholding to 
this Learned Monſieur, for the occaſion he has 
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given me to diſcuſs, I conceive not unſatis- 
ſaQtorily te the Judicious, che Q«:2ition con- 
cerning the Angie of Cuntact {© much con- 
troverted by Celebrated Geon:ctricians : And 
which, by a certain fineneſs in Science, ts 
more pertinently apply'd to the purpoſe, he 
would intend 1c, than any Mathematical Pro- 
poſition, Theorem, or Diagram of his thar [ 
have met with. 

Bur I cannot thank: him for the Concluftor 
he deduces from thence ; or becauſe he takes it 
for granted, That a ſftreight Line by reaſon of the 
near approximation that it has to the Circle, in 
the Point of Contal, never leſs infletts from 
every of its Points, than when it degenerates into 
a circular Figure. 

By which Inference he does highly diſpa- 
rage the Contexture and Theory which he 
deviſes for the Motions of his Vortices and Glo- 
buli, in order to their material compleating of 
the Univerſal World : It their Motions, 1n any 


kind, tending to a direct Linc, be allowd ro 
degenerate; when from that manner of Move- 
ment they convert to circular Reyolution. 
Which were all one as to charge the motional 
Exactneſs and Conduct of Nature, providen- 
tially diſposd, with Miſtake, or Imperfection, 

Oo .; relating 
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rclating to her Operation and Works : Be- 
cauſe no figurative Motion can be imagind 
ſo abſolutely compleat, excellent, and of 
Certain CONLINUANCE, AS 1s CIrcular Movement: 
By reaſon that no Part of a Circle can be 
Termd its Beginning or End. Whereas con- 
trarily, no Motion Can be made 1n a itreight 
Line, bur muſt have feparate, intervalid and 
terminated Parts: Which enough diſproves 
the Allegation of this Author ; as ſure as that 
by Geometrical Dignity and Proof, the Cir- 
cle hasa ſuperlative acting above all other 
Figures. And wete 1t not to be fo acknow- 
ledg 'd, there is little reaſon, why the Wiſdom 
of. Providence ſhould anncx the admirable 
Computation of Days and Years to circular 
Revolution. * But fo much has been ſaid, by 
way ot Confuration, in my former Remarks, 
an this Subject, that I need not renew them 
herc. 

Nor is :r requiſite, that I ſhould farther re- 
fiect on his elaborate. Expreſſions, Draughts, 
Schemes and- ie by which he un- 
dertakes to confirm the Motion of Things, in 
arder to the Conſtructure of the Univer, 
_ -r:cr with the Being of the Earth 3 ff: 

coubtnor, I have ec{Llid his coral Hypat-:-(i8 


QOi2 


» 
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on which his Principles are grounded. Where- 
fore 1 tall paſs from all of them, to the En- 
te:caimng of my Reader with ſome eſpecial 
Thoughts, rclating co the Original of rhe 
World, and Earth, we inhabit, as are Ancient 


or Modern, of moſt erudite Reputation. 


I, Concerning the Magnitzde of the Univerſat 
World, the Queſtions are ; Whether it be Infi- 
nite, or Finite, matertally repleniſh'd or wot © 

Il. As to its Duration, or Continuance ; Whes 
ther it had any temporary Beginning, or eter- 
nally Conſlituted 2 

HI. As to Number; Whether it be one, or nu- 
merozſly Exifling * Tho as to Number, there 
can be 10 Controverſte, if the World be granted 
Infinite ;, becauſe there can be but one Infinite. 

IV. Another grand Querie is, From what Cauſe, or 
Matter, was ti;e World Originally Compos'd © 

V. And next, From whence, or in what manne# 
that Cauſe and Matter did proceed ? Of theſe, 
Diſputes have been rais'd, till ceas d by Con- 
ceding of One, or more Eternity of Cauſes. 


All which Particulars have been exquilitely 
IT reared of, by great Philoſophers; if the la- 
bour of their Search, could haye been as ſatis 
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fatorily repaid, by diſcerning of what they fo 
earneſtly fought : But they ſoon found that 
Infinite Science is inconfiſtent with Finite Un- 
derſtanding: It being impoſſible, that in the 
moſt exquiſite Imagination of Mankind, there 
ſhould be an Idea, or Phantaſm, of any 
Thing of Infinite Denomination, or Being, 
cither as to Magnitude or Time: Becauſe 
neither Magnitude, or Time can be Infinite- 
ly Computed : Infomuch, that nothing, bur 
what is Infinite, can have an Infinite Con- 
CEPLION. | 
So that ſhould a Man, of the moſt ſubril 
and refind Reaſon, undertake to argue from 
one Effect of an immediate Cauſe, and nexr 
ta a Remoter; and by that manner of Rea- 
ſoning continually Aſcend; he would find, 
That his Imagination could have no eternal 
Progreſſion, but would fail, as if tir'd, by its 
{tupendious Journey ; or how to proceed far- 
ther, not at all inpower'd to direct it ſelf. 
Nor 1s 1t conſequently abſurd, in the Judg- 
ment of Learned Philoſophers, 1t che. Structure 
of the Univerſe be thought cither Finite, or 
Infimite ; by reaſun that both, or eicher of 
thoſe ways, of its Conſtituting, arc alike pof- 
vble wo the Conduct and Operation. ot the 
Almighty, 
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Almighty; as the World now 1s, or mightſo 


have been, formerly bcheld, with whatſoever 
It COntalns, 
If nothing can properly be ſaid to Move, 
' but as 1t15 Mova by ſome Cauſe of Motion, 
which mult be granted Supreme and Eternal : 
A main Cuerie depends en that Conceſſion ; 
which is, Whether Matter, the ſubject of Mo- 
tion, mult not be allo allow'd Eternal; in 
which Senſe, the Worli might be held perpe- 
tually and motionally Exiſting : Contrary to 
the Opinion of Some 3 who determine, That 
tne Omniporent Cauſe, or Deity, was eter- 
naliy Immoveable, or not at all Operatiye, 
untill the World's total Creation was miracu- 
louſly compleated : Bur the Objection, againſt 
that Opinion, will be more dithcultly An- 
ſwerd; if urg'd, That whatſoever may bz 
thought cternally Immoveable, cannot be 
probably conceded the primary Cauſe of Mo- 
ton 3 Which Imply's a tempoxzary, or Finite 
Beginning, as applicable to. any Date of the 
World's Creation : A Conſequence, in the 
Judgment of ſome, that Confirms tne per- 
petuity of the World's material Conliſtence ; 
4s alſo, Thar, by Omnipotenc 03: :r it was al- 
ways in Motion till gradually peric&ted as it 
nov 
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now Exiſts : It being, not at all, Inconſiſtent 
with Divine Power, if {o ordain'd, Thar 
Matter ſhould be unaccountably motional, in 
order to the ſtated Diſpoſure, and exact Con- 
fummation of whatſoever has Being, witi11 
che vait Circumfterence of Heaven and Earth : 
Yet no ſuch Thing as Infinite Matter, in any 
confideration, rationally to be ſupposd the 
Original, out of which procceded the World's 
Exiſtence, with all its Particulars: By rcaſon 


that it were a Geometrical Contradiction, 


ſhould Matter be detind Infinitely ſubliſting : 
Since abſolutely certain, that whatſoever may 
be Term'd Matter, Subſtance, or Body, 
muſt alſo be quantitively Commenſurable : 
Wherefore, in this Cafe, the World might 
be, before Time was, materially Conſiſtent ; 
it ducly diſtingu:h'a berwixt Infinice, and 
eternal Duration ; which by Omnipotent Will 
and Power might be effected, by deterrtining 
a perpetual continuance of Matter, - tho' not 
Inftmitely Exiſting, 

The great Philoſopher Ariſtotle not a little 
concenterd with the ſame Opinion, as he 
thought it more probabie to appropriate Eter- 
nity to the matcrial Being of the World; in 
oppoſition to the Sentiments of ſome Philo- 


{ophers 
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ſophers, who thought it was generated, accor- 
ding to the Opinion of Plato, by a certain 
Mutation from what 1t had been, to what it 
afterwards Was, Or nOW 15. 

Bur alrhough, im the Judgment of Ariforle- 
the ſuoſtantial Exiſtence of the World was 
deemd Everlaſting; he could not believe, 
that its Matter was actually Infinite ; becauſe 
whatfocycr 15 material muſt be quantitive, 
and therefore Mathemarically computable, as 
beiore Inftanc'd : Se that it Ari/totle be re- 
 conci]'d to Ariflotle, he may be underſtood, 
to deny the Bing of the World from any 
precedent Alteration, or Change that could 
proceed from its natural Compoſure, or any 


generative Faculty, that could be ſuppos'd in. 


It, at all producd : Burt 1n this Belief, he 


does not abſolutely oppoſe its total Crea- 


21ON- 

If he firmly concerv'd, That it was never 
feed by any generative Method ; he does 
not, by that Tenen: peremptorily diflent from 
the poſſ:bility of ics Exiſtence, by a miraculous 


Creatic:: To which purpoſe, in his Second 


Peok of 11: Werld, he Aitirms, [hat the World, 
*5 the Crdainment of God : And in his Twelfth 
Book of Metapnyſichs, he potitnively Aflerts, 


{ hat. 
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That the World, and whatſoever it contains, de- 
pends on God as its Original Cauſe. Which 
duely apprehended, 15 more contiguous to 
Divine Allowance, han the Univerſal Principels 
of Catholick Des-Cartes 3 who having fill'd the 
World with one pure Element, and by that deter- | 
mination left no Space or Room, whereby there 
may be imagin'd any natural Operation, by which 
the different Qualifications and Proprieties that 
he confers on his Vortices and Globuli, could be - 
po/ſtbly deducd. 
Inſomuch, that it may be Afﬀirm'd, That | 
his petty Phxnomenas, together with his Hypo- | 
theſis of the World's Produftion, are more Ir- 
rationally fabulous, than the little 1mperfect 

Notions of Atoms, expos'd in the Writings of 

Epicurus ; who teaches, That the World, be- 

fore it had Beginning, did conſilt of moſt 

diminutive Places, that were not repleniſh'd 

with Boates; his Reaſon 1s, That had ſuch Pla- 

ces been fill d with any Corporeal Beings, there 

could not have been Room for the Motion of his 

Atoms 5 becauſe one Body might oppoſe, in the 

Space it poiſeſs'd, the Movement of another ; and 

ſo fruftrare in every kind, the progreſſion of his 

Atoms, in order to the Conſlituting of Heaven 

and Earth : The Modalites of which -- 

cles 
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cles of Nature, by Epicurus denonunaced A- 
toms, togcther with their motional Attribures, 
may methoaically be read in the Writings of 
the Philoſophical Poet Lucretivs, to which I 
refer the Reader. 

And next to procced with Monfteur Des- 
Cartes, 1 find that he has not only elaborately 
Intrigu'd, 1f not unſucceſsfully perplex'd his 
Brain, as I have precedently prov'd, by form- 
ing of ſuch Marterialities, and their Move- 
ments, whereby he would Embody the Fond, 
Situation and Exiſtence of the Terrene 
World ; but alſo, as he Imploys his farther 
Speculations on the Elements of Air and Wa- 
ter, as being of neareſt vicinity to the Earth 
we Inhabit. 

The Air, by his Definition, is of a tenuous 
and fluid Subſtance, congeriouſly compos'd of his 
Third Element, already mention'd 3 and there- 
fore declares it thin, and pellucidous. That the 
Air conſiſts of a Fluid renuity 15 undeniable : 
but not to be allow'd gliſtring or ſhining of 
it felt ; which 1s very evident, as we ocularly 
6:{cern the capacious Complex of the ambi- 
ent Air, more, or leſs, Enlightned ; and con- 
{quently Warmer, or Coider its Tempera- 
ture and Effects as 1t proportionably re- 
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ceives, and is qualified, by Illuminations from 
Above. 

And therefore not true, as inferrd by this 
Author, that becauſe the Air 1s of a liquid 
and tenuous Conliſtence, that 1t 1s theretore 
naturally, and not accidentally Lucid : If 
otherwiſe, why might not this opiniative Mon- 
fieur as well Attribute Interenc tranſparency, 
or ſhining, unto Water ; that bs fo nearly 
allyd to Air, in being of a fluid and thin Sub- 
ſtance? But who ever obſerv'd any ſhining in 
either of theſe Elements in a cloudy Day, or 
Night ? So that Experience afſures, That nei- 
ther Air, or Water have, in themſelves, an 
Huminaning Propriety ; unleſs he could con- 
vIncs us, That a congeries of his Glebuli, of 
which he Afﬀerts the valit quantity of Air and 
Water 1s Compos'd, were gliſteringly par- 
celld, like ſtudded Diamonds : Bur allowing, 
neither them, nor their VYortices, and Elements 
from whence he derives them, any ſach Ca- 
pacity, or ſo much as a Being, in rerun: 
natura, | cannot but totally reje&t them, 
whereſoever I find them, as formerly I have 
done. 

My next remarkable Conſideration hall 
retcr to. his 48th. Particular, where he dclivers 
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the two main ſpecifical Qualities that he an- 
nexes to the Nature of Water; ſome of which 
he determines flexible, others inflexible ; and 
if ſeparated one from another, ſome of them 
compoſe, or produce Salt Water, whilſt 0- 
thers ſweet, or freſh. 

This Principle of his can never be fo per- 
teEtly Seaſon'd, as that it ſhall not taſte of 4 
Paradox, in the very Senſe of the Word; as it 
15 apply d by common Underſtanding * For 
what 1s more diſtaſtful ro obvious Intelli- 
gence, than to Attribute to the Fluidity of 
Water, a flexible, or inflexible Qualification ? 
Whereas Water, by its appropriated Inclina- 
tion may be properly ſaid ro flow, but not to 
bend, or conſider'd as abſolutely Inflexible : 
A Stick, or Cane may be bow'd by the 
Hand ; but can a Man ſo graſp a quantity 
of Water, as he may be thought to Inflect, 
or bend the liquid Material ; or feel, in any 
of its fluid Subſtance, ſuch an Inflexible Parr ; 
that he could not fqueez, or if he did, im- 
mediately obſerve it {tiffend into a Salt Com- 
poſition ? Could this be readily performd 
by Manual Operation, it would doubtleſs ad- 
vantageouſly tacilitate the Salt-Manufacture, 


and egratifie the Inyenter with a Penſion and 
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thanks from the Pubiick, for his beneficial 
Project. 

Bur 1 carnot perceive any ſuch aflurance 
in the Writings of this French Gentleman ; 
if not rather, an Imaginary Perfetion con- 
ferrd by him on the Actings cf his Globul: ; 
as he ſuppoſcs them ſomctimes to thin 
Water into Air, or thicken Air into Wa- 
cer : Much like the precended Experiments of 
Empiricks, who boaſtingly teach, That their 
Operations conlift of ſuch a quinteſſence of 
Things, as were never underſtood before : 
W hereas indeed, tis a devisd Tale of ſo ma- 
ny Non-Entities, as to any Uſe, or Effect, 
that could be actually perform'd by any 
real proceſs of ſuch Authors. 

The next Exterior and Contiguous Ele- 
ment t Air 1s Water, as 1t 15, by Philoſo- 
phers, Elementarily underſtood ; of which, 
In his 4gth Particular he offers a wery conſide- 
rable Account, as he applys it to the Ebbing aud 
Flowing ef the Sea: The external Superficies 
of the Earth being, in ſome ſort; farround- 
ed. by the Ocean, whereby the Giobulous 


Form of the Earth 1s more exaatly con:- 
pleared. 
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There 1s no Speculation, within the Pre- 
cin&ts of Nature, that has more perplex'd 
Learned Authors, than the Diſcovery they 
would attain, of the Cauſes that cffe&t the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea, every {1x Hours 
of Day and Night ; as 1t 1s variouſly obſery'd 
in different Chmes, and Situations of the 
Earth. 

But as to the Ocean 1n general, the ſame 
Compaſs of Time, relating to 1ts Floating 
and Refloating 1s uſually expended : Where- 
45 in the Baltichk, as alſo, in ſome other Seas, 
there are no ſuch Egreſhons and Regreſſions 
of the Waves oi the Sca; which failure 1s- 
by ſome thought to proceed from the nar- b 
rowneſs or ſtrezghtneſs of the Shores, and the . 
adjoyning Caverns of the Earth, not Jarge | 
enough to receive, or be filld with the huge 


Billows of the rollins Water : Or becauſe 


5 
the coldneſs of thoſe Parts of the World, 
obſtruct the Rarifying of ExhaJations requi- 


litely conducing to the ſuthcient Tumetying, 7 

b or Swelling of the Waves that flow to their I 
Shares - F 
Whether theſe Reaſons, or more that might 


der to the. yarious Fluxions, and Refluxions 


of 


be added, have an efte{ctual tendency in or- l 
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of the Ocean, obſervable in many Places of 
the Farth, I will not diſpute ; being more 
inclinable to believe, that it is a Secret more 
deeply abſconded by Nature, than can bepe- 
_netrated by the moſt accurate Inquiſition of 
Humane Science. 
Notwithſtanding it may be Afﬀirm'd, That 


the remote Cauſe may probably be deriv'd 
from the Erherial vigour of divers Stars ; 


but moſt eſpecially from the Moon, when 
gradually ariſing above the Horizon ſhe di- 
ſperſes her Beams obliquely on the Ocean, 
and by that means warmes, as alſo cxhal:s 
from the bottom of the Sea, ſuch Exhalati- 
ons, that being Dilated, Tumety'd, and con- 
ſequently ſo weightily Increas'd, as, in a man- 
ner, they Reyolve to Shores. 

The next Diverſity may be apprehended 
from the Degrees of Motion made by the 
Moon, as ſhe departs from the Meridian, to- 
wards the Welt Part of the Horizon; by 
which Movement, ſhe diſperſes her Raies and 
Light, leſs obliquely, and therefore not ſo 
efhicaciouſly tranſmutred to the Sea, or gene- 
rative of Vapors ; whence follows ſuch a 
remiſſion of the Tumidity of the Ocean, 
that it ſeems to Relide, and by ſo doing 
cauſes 
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ad 


cauſes an Ebb or with-drawing from the 
Land. 

Other Varieties of the Flowing and Eb- | 
bing of the Ocean, as they depend on the 
Motion of the Moon by Day, or Night, | 
might be mention'd here : But I conceive 
the Inſtances I have givenare enough, and 
which I thought conveniently interpos'd ; be- ; 
cauſe rhe molt Remarkable Opinion amongſt |] 
Philoſophers, before I came to the Judgment if 
of Des-Cartes, on this profound Subject. L 

To which purpoſe, he rely's on the Phe- 
nomena of his Vortices and Globuli, together. i 
with the Motion of the Earth and Sea, con- 3 
riguous unto it, and a Scheme delineated to. 1 


that end. On all which, 1 am oblig'd to In- [ 
ſert no other Remark; than by inſiſting on b 
my abſolute denial of the total Hypotheſis of I 


his Vortices and Globuli, as alſo of the Earth's 
Motion, cither Diurnal, or Annual ; which 


by the Diagram that I have given, in the pf 
Third Part, I doubt not, 1s Geometrically 'þ 
demonſtrated : So that it were a needleſs # 
Repetition ſhould I reicerate the ſans Con- þ 
fucation. f 


In his 51ſt Particular, I confeſs, he has a: f 
Conccit, which, as to the Flux and Reflux i! 


of. 


4 


of the Occan, could I Correſvond with the 
dependance 1t has on his other Syſtems, ap- 


pears to be Mathemarically acceptable ; by 


the Inſtance he gives, and ſecming prob2tion, 
why 1n EquinoCtial Times, or when the 
Moon 1s either at: Full, or at New ; the 
Flowing of thc Sea 3s greater than at other 
Seaſons : Which he thinks he Confirms, by 
alledging, That the Moon, at ſuch Times, 
and condition of her Light, has always a 
Vicinity to the Plane of the Ecliptick, and 
that the Earth, which he ſuppoſes motional, 
makes 1s Diurnal Progreflion, according to 


the Planc of the Equator: From whence, 


ſaies he, it comes to paſs, that thoſe two Planes 
Interſedt one another, but in Solſlitial limes are 
remotely diflant : Concluding from thence, 
that the greateſt Tides and Floatings of the 
Sea are in the Spriz7, and Autumn of the Tear. 
This Theorem, howtoever 1t may. appear 
to have ſome fincneſs, ſuitable to the Coper- 
nican Dialect, much endeard by this Author, 
does undeniably Subvert that whole Hypothe- 
fis : For were it granted true, That the Earth, 
by 1:s Diurnal Motion, did vicinely Reyolve, 
(as he Afſerts) art the Time of the £:quinocti- 


al, ro the Plane of the Equator ; the Point, 


CL 
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or Zenith over our Heads, muſt m that In- 
ſtant be remov'd, or under the Equinoctiat, 
and conſequently ſome otner Point, 1n that 
great Circle of the Sphere, be made our Ze- 
nith : The like may be Afﬀrm'd, 1t the Earth 
were Imagin'd to be, by her Annual and 
Diurnal Motion in any Parallel to the Equa- 
tor: In all of which diverſities, both che 
Zenith, as alſo the Elevation of the Pole, 
muſt more, or leſs, vary or alter, 1n every 


Minute and Day of the Year throughout the 


World ; contrary to Aſtronomical Proof and 
Obſervation : By which, it 1s very manifeſt, 
that both the Zenich and Elevation of the 
Pole are conſtantly the fame, ſuitable to the 
Situation of Climes, to which they apper- 
rain: All which, 1n the former Treatiſe, 1s 
lincally prov'd by me ; as certainly as that 
there 1s ſuch a Figure as a ſpherical Tri- 
angle. | 

It wavd the improbable conjecture of the 
Motion of the Earth, by allowing the long 
receiv'd Hypotheſis of the Suns Diurnal and 


Annual Revolution in the Ecliptick : Tis not 


to be doubted, that when the Sun 1s in e1- 
cher of the Equinoctaal Points, that the Moon 
1s more approximately and directly impowerd 
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by the vicine Illuminations that ſhe then re- 
ceives from the Sun; by reaſon that the 
Ecliprick, oaly in thoſe Seaſons, meets the 
Equator in one and the fame Point: And 
tho when in oppolition to the Stn, that 1s 
ro ſay, at her Full, or greateſt plemitude of 
Light, ſhe has a greater horizantal Diſtance, 
viſible ro the Eye, at that inſtant of Trme, 
vhan at an other: Yet receiving, in that remote 
Aſpect, a more direct Illumination than ſhe 
does in other poſitions of her Orb, ſhe ope- 
rates more powerfully on the Ocean; becauſe 
the Sun has, at that time, no dechnation from 
te Equator. 

The like effect may be attributed to the 
newnels of her Light, the Sun being in the 
Equator, when, 1n Conjunction with him 
there, ſhe 1s Vluminaced neareſt to a direct 
or perpendicular Line, wherefore her Beams 
mult neceſſarily operate more y1gourouſly 
on the Sea; and thus, by the obſeryable, 
Propriety that ſhe has to dilate, and encreaſe 
Moiſture, the Waves and' Tides of the Ocean 
may well bc granted more Impetuouſly 
bigh and ſwell'd, at Equinoctial Times, than 
at other. Seaſons : As alſo, that the Earth; 
allow'd the Center of the Equator, as it 1s 
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contiguouſly ſurrounded by the Ocean, can- 
not but more efficaciouſly receive in that 
Eſtate and Potion of the Luminaries, and 
eſpecially of the Moon, a tranſcendent flow- 
ing of the Waters of the Main, that are 
neareſt to the Verge of the Earth's Circum- 
ference. 

In a word, when all 1s ſaid that can be 
thought, on this Subject, there 1s no ſuch 
Cauſe, to be prov'd, that in all Parts, in 
every National Being and Situation of the 
Earth, can be certainly applicable to the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea, which 18 Expefiitien- 
rally found ſo variouſly diftetent, both as ro 
Time and Continuance, ih all Parts of the 
Habitable World. Which cannot proceed 
trom any uncertain Operation deſcetiding 
from above; but rather causd by interve- 
ning Obſtructions ariſing, from the diyerſities 
of the. Temper .of che Air, and Wind that 
alter and compell, more or lzfs, the Mononis 
of the Watery Elemeft -— 

Other Reaſons and Diſcuſſions of Authors 
rending to the Reſolution of the fathomleſs 
difficulty - appertaihning  &© - the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea, might be here added : 
But finding them to be rather diſpurative 
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than clearly demonſtrative : I ſhall nor bur- 
den the Ingenuity of a Reader, by Inſcribing 
their perplexities with my Pen; Having, I 
conceive, deliverd what 1s of greateſt proba- 
bility on this wonderful Subject. 

Of what Extent or Compals the Sea 15 
7 find not, in this, or other Writers. Bur 
that 1t 15 larger than the Earth, 1s evident ; 
becauſe it ſurrounds the Terrene World : And 
Tis not to be doubted, that whatſoever con- 
4 is greater than any Thing contained 
DY It. 6 | 
But as to the Depth of the Ocean, 's 
Compured, - by ſome accurate Navigators, 
not to be more than wo and a half of Er- 
gliſh Males: Which 1s very ſtrange, if'-the 
Depth of the Sea be taken for its Diame- 
ter ; Conlidering rhac the. Sea, for rhe rea- 
fon here mentiond, 1s bigger than'the Earth ; 
but much Icfs; 1t by its Depth be accounted 
its Diameter : As may be ſeen by the Com- 
putarion, of the Diameter of the Earth, thar 
- have formerly-Inſerted. 


"Thus :fax of. the. Earth, and: its Exterior 
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As to the Infertor, I obſerve divers Par- 
ticulars mentiond by Des-Cartes; and which 
he ſuppoſes might be caus d and produc'd by Ma- 
terials, according as he imagines their Ope- 
rations and Effects : But theſe being Things 
of ſmall Contiderarion, or Improvement to 
Knowledge ; as alſo that their' Nature and 
Uſes are, tor the moſt part, as famultarly un- 
der{tood, as that there are. Plants aad Mine- 
rals of ſeveral Tempers, and natural Pro- 
pricties: I ſhall therefore paſs from them, to 
Things of more Moment ; and next, as ve- 
ry commodious Interials of the Earth, re- 
lating to the neceflary ſupportance of Hu- 
mane Lite, examine the Philoſophy of this 
Author, where he Inſerts his Reaſons, why. 
Fountains and Springs that Emerge from 
within the Earth, ſhould taſte liquidly freſh; 
notwithſtanding that. in ſome Depths, or 
Wells, the Warter 1s Sal. 

To be ſure he contunues the. Pheanomena's 
of his tmapinary Elements, Vortices and Glo- 
bali, in order to the producing of Things, as 
well under as above the Surface of the Earth : 
And thus we have, from.him, . Fountains and 
Rivers repleniſh'd with Water. To which pur- 
poſe, he has expos'd to.the Eye, ſome impreſs'd 

Diagrams 
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Diagrams, by which he undertakes to explain 
ſuch liquid Emanations underground, in the 
Cranie s of the Earth, in Similitude to the Circu- 
lation of Bloud in the Veins and Arteries of Men 
and Animals. 

But this fanciful Monſter, having not been 
able, as I have frequently obſerva, to De- 
monſtrate either the neceſſary Being, Moti- 
on, or Capacity of ſuch Materials, as he ve- 
ry conhdently Introduces : I am apt to con- 
clude, That if the Earth had not been natu- 

ally Impower'd by other means, than ſuch as 
are tender d by Des-Cartes, whereby to ſuſtain, 
and engender her liquid Exiſtencies, 1n all the 
neceſſary Parts and Compoſitions of her Bo- 
dy: She had been endu'd with no more 
Moiſture, than is to be found in the Sun- 
burnt Sands of Africa. 

Real Cauſes there are, that may be defin'd 
pertcctly Elementary, and therefore not ally'd 
© any Impotent Exiſtenctes, or ſuch as may be 
rerm'd procreative Fathers and Mothers, on 
whoſe Mixtures depend all Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter or Subſtances dehiverd wich a ſimple Ele- 
mentary Name, by this Author. 

And thus, in the Senſe of approyd Phi- 
loſophy, Sprixigs and Fountains, together 

with 
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with the ſweetneſs of their Waters, may be 
deriv d from Exhalations, which being Con- 
densd in the hollow Paſſages of the Earth, 
are converted into Water 3; as may bc ob- 
fery'd of a kind of Breathings eyaporated 
from a Pot of Liquor, that by the frigidity 
of 1s Cover are thickend into ſmall Drops 
of a [1quid Nature, 

From whence 1t enfues, that great quan- 
nties of Sea- Water flowing in many Caverns 
of the Earth, fuch renuous Parts are exhal'd 
from them that being moiſtly Condens'd are 
turn d into Fountains. 

He bids us not wonder, as indeed we need 
not, if in the bottom of ſome Wells, there may be- 
found Salt-Water : Which he thinks might there 
remain, becauſe the briniſh lig@ity is not flrain'd. 
or clear d from theWater of the Seas as it paſſes fo 
fach Profundities. 

Thar Water in ſome Wells is Salt, nor- 
withſtanding they are far diſtant from the Sca, 
1s not to be doubted; but the reaſon he gives 
tor their being fo, 15 not certain : Becauſe 1t 
is very likely, that the Sea-Water might not 
paſs to any remote Parts within the Earth, 
and nor be alter d or purified from their 
ſalrnefs, by meeting, as alſo mixt, with abun- 

dance. 
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dance of freſh Water that paſſes and repat- 
ſes within the Earth. 

Nor is it impoſlible, that divers hot Sub- 
ſtances, as Minerals, and the like, containd 
in profound Places of the Earth ; might not 
fo efficaciouſly rarifie ſuch quantities of Wa- 
ter, that the reſidue would remain thicken'd, 
and therefore more aptly inclind to falneſs. 

But as the Supremer and not leſs Impor- 
cant Cauſe of the ſaltneſs of Water in Wells. 
eſpecially of ſome that are fartheſt diſtanc 
from the Sea, may be reaſonably thought 
to procecd from the powerful Exnalations 
effected by the Sun and Stars; by whoſe 
Influence and Heart, the tenuous Parts of Wa- 
ter are Extracted, tho from deepeſt Wells, 
leaving ſuch a craggtudeneſs, 1n the relidue as 
gives tO 1t a Salt Wualification. Nothing be- 
ing more certain, than that whatſoever 1s 
thicken'd, and thereby renderd more dryly 
aduſt, eſpecially where Earth has any Com- 
mixture with it; faltnefs, : as its concomi- 
tant Quality, will be there found. 

The ſame Reaſon may be given for Salt, 


diſcover'd in Mountains, menuon'd by this 
Author, 
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Nor 1s:the Cauſe at all different, if not 
more obviouſly expos'd, trom whence pro- 
ceeds the briny Reliſh of the Superficies of 
the Ocean : Which openly Revolving under 
the Celeſtial Luminaries, has its tenuous Farts 
ſupremely Exhaled, and conſequently the 
Regions repleniſh'd with Clouds ; which be- 
ing diflolv'd into Drops of Rain, there 1s 
no Salt Acerbity to be perceiv'd in them; 
which proves, That the Moiſture exhald from 
the Sea 1s of a more tenuous Subſtance than 
that which is left behind, and therefore of a 
freſher Taſte. 

To which may be added experimental af- 
ſurance, that the Sea 1s Iſs brackiſh ar bot- 
tom than on its ſuperficial Parts : Which 
ſufficiently confirms, that the Saltneſs of Sea- 
Warer 1s producd by the Motion and Heat 
that is Influencd by the Sun and Stars. 

That the Waters - of the Ocean are rather 
accidentally than naturally Salt; as alfo, that 
they purge themſelyes: in their paſſage to 
Shores, may be fignally noted from the Ex- 
periment made by . Julius Ceſar ; who when 
Beſicgd in Alexandria, causd Pits to be digg'd 
in the Shore of the Sea, which rcliey'd his 
Army with Water potably freſh ; by reaſon 

Rr that 
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that the Sea-Water had its Saltneſs, in a 
manner ftrain'd, as 1t paſs d thorough. the 
Sands on the Shore. 

T hat the Southern Ocean 1s falter than the 
Northern, can be effected from no other 
Cauſe, than that the Sea, in that Part of the 
World is Warmer than the other; correſpon- 
dcnt to the Air and Winds, that coming from 
the South are Hotter, to Senſe, than thoſe 
which are blown from the North. 

There 15 no Queſtion more Controverted 
by Philoſophers, then the Cauſes that limit 
and confine the Ocean, tho by 1ts. Elemen- 
tary Propricty higher than the Superficies of 
the Earth, and perpetually fupply'd with 
innumerable Springs, Fountains, Rivers and 
Flouds, that vaſtly Unite their Currents, as 
they clapſe from the inward and outward 
Parts. of the Earth : Yet do nor fo repleniſh 
the Seca, hawever by Nature elevated above 
the Terrene Wortkd, that it execures that Pre- 
FOgative by a general Inundation : Or by par- 
ucutar Exorburancy, gain more on any Part of 
the Earth's Surface chan 1t lofes in another. 

The Reafon of which, as 1t 1s render'd by 
ſome of erudite Proficiency, 1s, becauſe great 
quanttics of the Water of the Sca, are re- 
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ceiv d by Caverns within the Earth ; as like- 
wiſe, that the Ocean 15 much commixt with 
Terrene Materials, which depreſs, in divers 
Places of the Sea, the outragious height and 
ſwelling of its Waves, before they arrive to 
Shores : As alfo, that the hard Compoſition 
and Dryneſs of the Earth, contiguouſly reſiſt 
the Attacks made by the Water. 

Theſe Inſtances, I doubt nor, are ſounder 
Probabilities, tending to the Deciſion of 
the Grand Queſtion, (before mentiond) than 


any to be deduc'd from the Reaſons given by 


Des-Cartes : Which are ſo complicated, if 
not intricately perplex'd,. that he might have 
ſpard his endeavour to explain them by any 
Draughts, or Schemes ; which, if duely In- 
ſpected, would rather expoſe thar Obſcu- 
rity, than Intclligibly clear them to the Senſe 
of rhe Peruſer. 4 

And thusI paſs co what he Writes of Things 
contair'd .in the Internal Parts of the Earth, - 
rogether with cheir Cauſes : The moſt prin- 
cipal of which relate to Earth-quakes, the 
Eruption of Flames our of Mountains, ſuch 
as are obſerv'd of Aitma in Szily, and Veſu- 
vius, in Campania, Of thefe, proceeding 
from ſubterraneous Eftefts, Operations and 
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Cauſes ; I cannot fiad, if granted his Prin- 
ciples, That a more accurate Diſcovery is 
explicated by his Pen, than what has been 
Written of their wonderful Productions and 
Conſcquences by others. 

Much he Inſcribes of Stones, Minerals, and in 
Summ, without enumerating of their fevers] 
Denominartions, of rhe principal Things that are 
contain d in the Bowels of the Earth.” But moſt 
eſpecially, he Treats of the Magnet, or Load-ſtone, 
together with its admired Proprietres. 

| This precious Stone, above . all. value for 
its commodious and. extraordrnary. Uſe ; 
whoſe tranſcendent Excellencies uncill diſco- 
verd, in ſome few Ages paft, was wanted 
ro the Conduct of moſt Approv'd Naviga- 
tors: Who, before underſtood the Sympa- 
chetick Virtues and wonderful Attraction of 
the Magnet, as by its affectionate Touch, the 
Points of a NeedlearedireCtive;onthe Ocean ; 
were too frequently; without :a Guide, be- 
nighted, and wanderingly .toſs'd on the wa- 
tery World; or: neceffitated ro Furl their 
Sails, and fix Anchors in the bottom: of the 
Main, unull diſcernd: the Munificent: appea- 
rance of ſome noted Star, whoſe Motion, 


being Calculated,: direfted their Journey on 
the Waves of the Sea. 
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Whereas now, the Pilot more certainly: 
Sails by the Compaſs that contains his Ma- 
gnetical Needle, than, he cauld, before its. 
Invention, by any other Computation.. By: 
what means, or happy Accident, this admi- 
rable Benefit; whoſe ſecret Cauſe and Effica- 
cy 1s ſo occultly reſerv'd by Nature, from the. 
eruditeſt Search of the Learned, was firſt 
Diſcoverd.; ſeems rather the beneficial At 
of Providence, than concentring with Humane 
Invention. 

Notwithſtanding all which, Des-Cartes is 
ſo fondly confident of his ſuppoſs d Phanomena's, 
in every confideration, that he doubts not to 
promulge, as he would be taken for a para- 
mount Miniſter to the Counſels of Nature, 


ſuch Secrets, that being enclosd in her Cabinet, 


could only be Reveald by him. To which 
purpoſe, he preſents his Reader with no leſs than 


Thirty. Four Particulars, whereby | he would 


explain the myſterious Sympathy of the Load- 
ſtone and Iron. 

On which I am oblig'd to beſtow no other 
Remark., than. by taxing of their dependan- 
cies on "the Conſtruction and Management 
6 prves 10 his fabulous Elements, Vortices 


nd Globult ; by which he attempts to Con- 
ſtitute. 
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ftitute the World, and all its Individuals, 
rogether with their occulteſt Qualifications, 
and manner of Exiſtence : As- ſurely as he 
Imagines, that in this Place, he has Decipher d 
every Syllable relating to the obſcureſi Contex: 
ture, Being, and Nature of the Magnet ; the 
moſt uſeful Jewel of Stones, with all its Ex- 
cellencres. 

Had it not been as caſte for this Author, 
having ſurniſh'd his Brain with ſo many Noti. 
ons, Theories and Syſtems, by which he under- 
takes to penetrate and diſplay the total Receſſes 
of Nature, to have given a Philoſophical Rea- 
ſon, Why the Remora, tho' one of the leaſt 
of Fiſhes, adhering to the Stern or Rudder 
of a great Ship, ſhould ſtop her Courſe, 
when under Sail, in a Tempeſtuous Sea ? Or, 
'Why the Eyes of a Crab-Fz/b ſhould burſt che 
Stone engender d in the Bladder of Man ? 
Yet theſe Experiments are related by un- 
doubted Authors ; but fo as they are referr'd 
to ocult Cauſes, or ſuch as are impoſlible to 
be extricated by Humane Comprehenſion : 
On which account Pliny, the great Natu- 
raiiſt, acknowledges, that there are many 


Things, wholly abſconded, by the Majefty 
of Nature. 


From 
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From whence I conclude, That had this 
Learned Monfteur been as modeſt, in his 
Opimion, he had never proposd any Maxims 
of his, 1n order to Frame the miraculous Con- 
fiſlence of the Univerſal World, by Materials 
and Operations of his deviſing : Fox doing of 
which, however the labour of his Pen, and 
pregnancy of his Fancy, might 1n thoſe re- 
ſpc&s, acquire Applauſe : Yet, in a Judicious 
conitruction, they cannot be allow'd any other 
Encomium, than may be given to Ovid, tor 
the firſt Line, or Introduction, to his faEtitt- 
ous Poem ; where he tells his Reader, thar . 
In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
To be plain: I would as foon 
rely on the Metamorphoſis of that Poet, by 
which he fabulouſly produces the Univerſe, 
with all its Appurtenances; as confide, on 
that account, on the Principles engender'd by 
the Brain of Des-Cartes. Not but I grant, 
that the moſt accurate Thinker, even where 
Cauſes of Things are obſcurely Envclopd, 
will ſignally attain the neareſt room to Phi- 
loſaphical Reputation. 

Notwithſtanding, the endeavours of Men 
are fo far unfortunately obſtructed ; rhat 
where Knowledge 15 moſt defir'd, and would 


requiſite]y 
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requiſitely be embrac'd, the greateſt difficul- 
tics not ſeldom Interpoſe : Inſfomuch that the 
Faith we affign to the Zenith of our Sal- | 
vation above ; Encounters, too often, the 
Soul with dubious Sentiments, that in a na- 
tural Conception are more remote trom our 
Apprehenſion ; chan the abfconded Cauſe that - 
ouides the Magnetical Needle to Epitomize 
a Line thar would direct its Points towards the 
valtly diſtanc Poles of the World. 

The main Suppoſicion of this Author, and 
on which chiefly his before-mentiond Thirty 
Four Particulars, relating to the eſpecial Incl- 
nation of the Magnet, or the Needle touch'd 
by it, to regard the Nothern and Southern 
Points of Heaven!; is, That he ſuppoſes two 

. Poles in the Magnet that reſpect thoſe Parts, 
or Poles on which he imagines the Earth | 
ro Move. But how the Load-Stone ſhould 
be accompliſy'd with two ſuch Poles, that 
Sympatherically attect thoſe Points of the 
World, he offers no natural Reafon for their 
Conliſtence or Operation. 

Some of the Learned have thought, that 
by a ſecret Sympathy Influenc'd by Nothern 
and Southern Stars, the Magnetical Needle 
Fonts COwards them. 
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Others have more naturally, appropriated 
the Cauſe to vaſt quantities of Iron ſituate, 
as ſome think, under the North, or Sorih 
Pole of the Wnrld : From which Opimen, 
perhaps as probable as any other, may be 1n- 
ferr?d, That if one end of the Needle does 
| ſteadily Point Northward, the other will as 
certainly Point Southward ; becauſe the Nee- 
| 

| 
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dle will be then demonſtratively in the ſame 
Plane, with the Meridian Line, if not acci- 
dentally hinder'd : 


| As may be Geometrically proy'd by the fol.- 
lowing Diagram : Let the Point of the Ma- 


© 
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onetical Needle be in M, in the Line AB; ” 
Ip ro . 
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to which Poir.t the Line N M falls per- 
pendicularly, from the North Pole N, on 
the Point M: It 15 manifeſt, that the Point 
in M, if ccntinucd to S, as 1t 1s here f1gn- 
fed by the prickt Line MS; ſhall be in the 
Plane of the Meridian Line extended from 
NM tro S: Becauſe the Lines CDEF, 
and A B are perpendicular to the Line N M, 
in the Point of their common Interſections 
at M : So that the other end of the Magne- 
tical Needle will reſpect in the ſame direct 
Line, the South Point of the Meridian : Bur 
if it had directed its Point obliquely to thar, 
or any other Point in the Line A B, the 
Variation would have been equal to the di- 
ſtance of that Point, or Angle made by it, 
from the Plane of the Meridian Line N M. 


But notwithſtanding the ſtrong Inclinati- 
on,or ſympatherical Aﬀcction,thar the Magne- 
tick Needle has directly to repreſent the two 
Poiar Points of the World: Tis frequently 
obſcryd, that in ſome Places of the Earth; 
cho not far diſtant from one another, it con- 
iderably difterd, if compar'd with what it 
docs 1n. other Situations, | 
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| And what is more admirable, if plac, 
as ncar as could be judg'd, on the ſame foot 


of Ground, it has at one time more or leſs 
vary d, than at another: And thus it 1s fre- 
quently obſerv'd that very near the ſame Place, 
higher, or lower, or on the ccntrary Sides of a 
Wall or Window, that the Magnetical Needle 
bath pointed on contrary ſides of the Meridian: 
Which might be from different Azimuths, as 
the Compaſs was plac'd ; much like to the Sub- 

ſtile of a declining Dyal on ſeveral Plans. 
Whether causd by ſome Aſpcits and 
Motions of Stars, Alterations of tne Air, 
Water, Earth, and Seaſons of the Year, or 
Metals conceald within the Surtace of the 
Earth : If not, as ſome have Imagin'd, di- 
verted, or variouſly drawn aſide by quan- 
tities of Iron that in Towns and Cities, were 
more, or leſs, when Obſervation has been 
made, near their Precincts : As was the Op1- 
nion of Learned Gilbert, who 1s ſaid to have 
ſpent 50000 Crowns on his endeavour to 
find out the Secret. But whatever were the 
Cauſe; I think it not improper to mention 
the ſignal Obſervation made by practical 
Mr. Gunter, in the 279 Page of his Book, 
where he Writes, that being infornvd in 
= a what 
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what place Mr. Bourozgh, in the -Year 1580, 
had obſery'd the Variation of the Compals 
at Limehonſe ncar London, compar'd with the 
Azimuth of the Sun, to be 11 deg. 15 m. 
That he on thc 13th of June, 1622, made 
Obſervations on ſeveral Parts. of the Ground 
in that Place; and could find the greateſt 
Variation of the Needle to be but 6 deg. 
10 m. Which difters from the Obſervation 
made by Mr. Bourcugh 5 deg. 5 m. And tho' 
betwixt theſe Obſervations there was 42 
Years difference ; it may be demonſtratively 
conciuded from them, that if the Earth be 
fappasd to Move, as Des-Cartes Imagines, 
ic could not vary 1ts Poies, nor the Magne- 
tical Needle, 1f granted, with him, to have 
Poles alſo, by the Virtue 1t receives from 
the Touch of the Magnet; becaufe both 
theſe Learned Authors made their Experi- 
menc 1n the ſame Place, 


Having confiderd theſe Obſervations, and 
not knowing whether, or nor, tac Variation 
> 1 --4 e 3 1 E 
ot the Compaſs had been obſervd at IWind- 
jor, Where Lnow Retice, I made, from a hit}: 
254 CLAYCINENt Place, theſe fohowing Obice- 
Yations, by COILParing the Magnetical £AL;: 
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muth of a Needle fix Inches Tons; and I 
believe exactly touched, with the Azimuth 
of the Sun, from the Meridian Eaſt ward ; or 
all one, as to Calculation, if number'd from 
the Merid:an Weltward, and found the ſeveral 
Variations of the Compaſs in this. preſent Year, 
September the gth, 1699, betwixt the Hours 
of Four and Five 1n the Afternoon, according 
to the ſeveral Altitudes of the Sun, as in this 
Table Inſerted. 

It the mean pro- — EY 
portional Number Air, © | Azm, Azm. |_Variar. 
be computed be- 1 127-2. gr. 1 | &7. 0. 
ewixt the farſt Va- 129 12 [57 +_66 "IS Wl IS | 
riation and the laſt, |_{7_ +» | 57 i_69 40 | 12 40 


as they are Inſcribd |14.4* 1.57 '_72 49 115 4g | 


:n this Table, it "7 ELLIS 
LO 27-157 | 90 36-23: 3 |. 
will be found 14 
deg. 51m. which differs but 3 deg. 37 m. from 
Mr. Bozrovgh's Obſervation : Which might 
bc his Mcthod, as he night obſerve berwixc 
tours: Or clſe, from a ſuitable Altitude of 
tne Sun, made his Obſervation 3 which 15s 
more probable, the Needle ſtanding at one - 
1nd the ſame Point, as 1t will do for fome- 
rim, at leait, if 1t be exact; than that his Ob- 
:rvation, at one and the ſame Place at Lime- 
boufe, 


* 
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houſe, ſhould differ ſo many Degrecs, as are 
above noted, from the Variation of the Com- 
paſs found there by Mr. Gunter: In Summ, 
I found that Mr. Gunters Obſervation of 
the Variation of the Compaſs, at the fir(t 
place he obſeryd when the Sun was at 19 
deg. of Altitude, for he mentions ſeveral ; 
differ d but 3 deg. 2o m, from the firſt of 
mine, as his Needle might Point Weſtward 
trom the Meridian, and mine Eaſtward, 
which was at 19 dep. 11 m. of tne Suns Al- 


titade : From whence I conclude, That had 


he made his Obſervation at the ſame Al- 
tude and Dechnation of the Sun, as was 
done by me, there had been proportiona- 
bly the fame difterence, 1f compard with 
my Table; ſuppoling his Magnetical Azi- 
muth to have continu at 82 deg. 2 m. as it 
was fir{tin his; and his Obſervations, at his fart 
Station, at Limehouſe, as many as mine. 

In a Word, having duely ponder'd 
the Calculations made by my felf and o- 
thers, whereby to attain the exact Determj- 
nation of this Great, and as yet unreſo]v'd 
Secret of the Variation of the Compaſs : 
I conlider'd, that as the Magnerical Needle 
did Por, for the moſt part certainly, at 

{0 
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ſo many Dzgrees of Variation, as it will 


do for a conſiderable ſpace of Time, if the 


Needle be as perfect as it ought to be; 
that there could be no ſurer Method, than 


to find ſuch a Theorem, as ſhould, as near: 


as poſſible, demonſtrate the Annual Varia- 
tion of the Compaſs : To which purpoſe, 
I devis'd this Preceſs : 

It betwixt the Sun's Declination of 3o m. 
from the Equator, as alſo his Altitude, ſup- 
poſe 30 77. or leſs, if thought neceſſary, be taken 


the mean proportional Sine, betwixt his Azi- 
muth ar 3o m. of Declination and Altirude, 


and the Complement in Degrees, of the moſt 
conſtant ſtanding of the Magnetical Azimuth; 
and next that the ſame be done from his 


greateſt Declination, wanting 3o m. and 30 


1-1, of Altitude, and the dfference taken be- 


twixt both the Mean Proportionals ſo found; 
it 1s probably, the moſt certain way to find the 
Variation of the Compaſs, in any one Place, 


throughout the Year. 


Example. 


By my Obſervation at Windſor, Sept. gth.. 


% 


1659: 1 found the moſt conſtant and fixd 


Point. 


- = 
= _—_ X 4 . 


STakb 
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Point of the Magnetical Needle to be 33 deg. 


Eaſtward from the Meridian, or the ſame if ac- 


counted Weſtward from the Miridian, whoſe 
Complement to 50; 18 57 deg. The Mean 
proportional Sine betwixt the Sun's greateſt 
Azimuth at 3o m. Of Altitude and Dcclt- 


nation and rhe Magnetical Azimuth was 


66 deg. 19m. : And the Mean proportional 
Sine betwixt the Magnerical Azimuth, and his 
Azimuth of greatelt Declination wanting 
30 m. and Altitude 30 m. was 51 deg. 21 m.s: 
The difference betwixt which Mcan Pro- 


 portionals 1s 11 deg. 58 m.: Which I take 


ro be the moſt approximate Variation of the 


the Compaſs at Windſor, in the Place where I 


obſerv'd, that can be given throughout the 
tear. 

After theſe OSvſervations, I continud the 
Needle for ſeveral Weeks in the ſame Place, 
and found the difference of 1ts Pointing very 
inconfiderable, or not varying a Degree 
from whence 1t had ſtood before; as alſo, 
that it ſoinetimes returnd to the very De- 
gree, to which it had preccdently pointed : 
Which as I diſcernd was upon Change of 
Weather ; and inclind me to conclude, That 
as Clocks and Watches go trueſt in a fe- 

renc 


1 
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renc Seaſon, and temperature of the Air, 
that the Magnetical Necdle might likewiſe 
ſomewhat vary : It being not leſs probable, 
chat it might be ſo affefted, conſidering its 
Elementary Temper, as w-<ll as other mix'd 
Bodies. And IT am verv apt to impute its 
temporary Variation, chiefly to that Cauſz, 
rathcr than to any other: Tho I well know, 
thar not a few pretend to other Reaſons ; 
or ſuch as I have already Inſtancd. 

As alſo how they infer, That in Places rc- 
mote from Towns and Cities, the Magnetical 
Needle does more, or leſs vary : Which Ob- 
ſervations were they Judiciouſly made, and 
Methodically collefted and compard, might 
doubtleſs be a performance that would be 
oratcfully receivd ; and in ſome reſpects tor- 
ward the Curioſities of Men to a more re- 
quiſite Reaſoning, or uſeful diſcovery of the 
Cauſes and Effects, that are admirably Im- 
plyd in the Proprieties of Qe Load- 
{tone. 

But if Des-Cartes had been ask'd the Cauſe 
of theſe Diverſities, or Variations 1n the 
Magnerical Needle, however impoſlible as he 
grounds his Opinion, by reaſon of che Ob- 
ſcryations I have Inſerred ; he would cont:- 

TE t dently 
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dently have referr'd them to the Conſiſtence 
and Qualifications that the Magnet, in his 
Senſe, receives from ſome one or more of 
his Invented Elcments ; by which he ſuppoſes 
that particular Parts of the Load-ſlone are chan- 
rell'd, or craggy, more cr leſs, ſuitable to ſuch 
flriated, or hollow Particles of the Earth that 
reſpect its two Poles North and South. 

But how comes the Earth to have two 
ſuch Poles, it by Poles be underſtood, as 
in an Aittronomical Senſe they ought, Points 
in the Axis of a Sphere, or Planetary Orb ? 
I may conclude, that if the Earth be Im- 
movable, as I preſume has bzen egregiouſly 
prov d in the Third Part of my Reed chen 
the Earth has no ſuch Poles, as he would pro- 
yide tor her. 

Or were I a Carteſian Profelyte, and ſhould 
grant, according to his Hypotheſis, That the 
Karth is Imbud with a Diurnal and Annual 
Motion ſuitmble to the Vortex, by which, in the 
Opinion of this Author, ſhe does Rewolve : 
Muſt I not alfo Affiraz, Thar if tae Mignet 
has corre{pordent Poles with the Earth, thar 
x alſo Concenters, in all reſpects, with the 
{amc Motioi:? Burt where is the Man that 
ger obſfery'd, or can reaſonably Infer, Tha: 


any 
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any ſuch: \fovement is Incident to the Load- 
ſtone, mire than to a Flint, or Peeble 2. 

The woſt probable Reaſon that 13 gi- 
ven for the diverſified Variation, at ſeve- 
ral timcs and places, obſervd, of the Ma- 
onetical Needle, as it experimentally relates, 
ro different Points of the Compaſs, may, 
in Summ, be referr'd to what this Author 
cites from our Country-man the Learned 
Gilbert ; who chiefly imputes the Cauſe of 
the diverſities to ſome Inequalities or aitera- 
ble Tempers in the Superficies of the Earth : 
Or. becauſe there are more Load-ſtones in 
ſome Parts of the terrene World than in other : 
To which may be added, agrecable to the 
Opinion of Des-Cartes, that in ſome Seaſons, 
more Iron 1s digg'd out of the Earth, and 
convey'd to diſtant Places, or Regions for 
publick and private Uſes: Which might 
contribute much to the changeable Variati- 
ons of the Magnetical Needle ; as they have 
been by Learned Obfervators, at ſeveral 
times, differently Computed. 

Upon the whole Marter, tending to the great 
Secret of the Needle touch'd by the Magnet, 
I find not, thar the Inferences, above-menti- 


on'd, are more paſſable with me, than any 
Tr 2 Allow. 
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Allowance of mine, correſpondent to the. 


Opinion, of this Auchor of Poles in the Earth, 
or Affinity with them in the Load-ſtone, or 
Virtue, on tha: account, conferr'd by him 
on the Necdle. 

Wherefore I judge, that I may with ſound- 
er confidence adhere to the Reoſons and Ob- 
{ervations, precedently offer'd by me, than 
on any determination of the Magnetical 
Secret, tender'd by this Writer: The Max- 
1ms and Principles of Des-Cartes being fo 
entirely deduc'd and connected by him, thar 
if one of his Particulars be Anſwerd, . he 
21ves no labour to his Oppoſer to have co 
do with more. Which I confeſs I take for 
a favour, tho poſhbly againſt his Intention. 
And ſhould I have been more Elaborare in 
my purſue, or: Conviction of his Tenents, 
as | perceive them perplex'dly deliverd, and 
entangled both in the Senſe, Method, Fi- 
gures and Schemes, by which he docs, in 
a manner, no lefs poſe himſelf than his 
Reader ; my Replications would have been 


no lets. ungratetul ro a Judicious Peruſer, 


than if I had elaborately undertaken by one 
ovfcuricy to manifeſt another: So that | 


may fateiy conclude, that the occule Quzlicy, 


F: 
G - » 
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In reference to the Magnet, with all its Pro- 
prieties, 15 not more darkly reſervd by Na- 
rure, than ts cavelopd in the Writings of 
Des-Cartes. Nor need I repeat, that if I have 
renderd Invalid his Firſt main Particular ; 
| by proving, as I have done, neither the 
Earth, or Magnet has any ſuch Poles, or 
Motion, Incident to his Hypotheſis; I may 
undoubtedly alledge, that his other Poſitions | 
are totally Ineffectual. 

And thus I paſs to his 154th Particular, where | 
he mentions ſome other Things, as Fet, Roſin, Wax, 
Viiriol and the like ; to which he annexes, 11 
re{\mblance of the Magnet, a Propriety where- 
by they Attradt other diminutive Bodies: But 
of theſe not having made ſuch perfect Experi- © | 
ments, as might render them clearly Intelligible, 
or grounded no leſs evidently, in his Fudgment, 
than he bas ſignified by the Compoſation, and : . | 
Motions of Things, deducible from his ſuppoſed ” 
Elements, already diſprov d by me : He does, to i 
as little purpoſe, Inſtance their Names and 
Natures. And therefore require no farther 
Diſcuſſion : It being my eſſential Delign to 
mit, ciucly my Remarks to fuch Heads and 
Places of his Tractatcs, thar I judge uſefuily 
conducing to the Improvencat of SCIeace, or 

w hat{OCcver 
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whatſoever by the Humane Mind would be 
moſt deſirably underſtood : To which pur- 
poſe, I will take occaſion from the hint he de- 
livers of his Intention to compleat this Feurih 
Part of his Philoſophy, wherein he has given, 
(after his manner) the Earth a Formation 2nd 


Being, together with divers Things relating 10 _ 
its external, and internal Comprehenſ1on ; by ad- 


ding his Treatments of the Original Produdlion of 


Animals, Plants and Mankind. 

The laſt of which I ſhall principally inſiſt 
on : tho' wav'd, or deferrd by him, in his 
1 88th Particalar, to ſome future Treatiſes, of 
which he was not fully refoly'd, or, at that 
time, furniſhd with leiſure,or thoughts proper 
for his deſignd Enterprife on thoſe Subjects : 
Yer I find, that the Subſtance, of what he 
omits here, and eſpecially that of the Original 


of Humane Production, 1s to be read in the 


29th Page of his Diftertatio de Methodo, or the 
ripht uſe of Reaſon, . in order to the Inveſligation 
of the Truth of Science: Which I concave 
was Written before the Principles of his Phi- 
loſophy ; or indeed an Epitome, for the 
molt part, of what 1s to be found in 


chem. 


Whercfore 


_ *_ S + —— —_— — —__ © an_—_—_ _ 


Part. IV. 

Wherefore, I ſhall briefly ſelect from 
thence, ſo much of his Method, tending ro 
the primitive Exiſtence of Mankind; as alſo 
by what Cauſe, or operation, individual Man 
was originally Conflituted in his admirablz 
Form, and, more than wonderful Intelle&tu- 
al Capacity. 

The Summ of all which he comprehends 
in thcſe Words : wiz. That God did form the 
firſt Being of the H:mane Body in all things 
correſpondent to what it is now; both in the 


External ſ|rufture of Members, as alſo in the. 


Internal and Organical Parts, producd out of 
the ſame matter, by which 1s meant by Des- 
Cartes, his firſt Element, as before remark'd by 
me. The method by which he ſuppoſes that 
God compleated the primary formation of Man, 
he takes to be no other than a corporeal ſubſtance, 
without either Zenf:tiv2, or Animated Proprieties, 
or, ſuch as are obſcrvadle 1n Plants, or Beaſts, 
but ol: endud in the Heart with a kind of Fire 
with. light, wizich he compares to a Hay-rick, 
diſtemperately warm before it is thoroughly 
ry or the catefattion that is in new Wine, be- 
re ſeparate.' from its Dreps. 


Bur how ::£ cornes © give an Exiſtence to 


"re, 1n the v7:g1nai production thar he confers 
on 
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on the Humane Body ; 1s noleſs contradictory 
to Senſe, than if he had Afﬀirm'd, that Flame 


could be 'infusd into any Corporeal Thing 


without its Illuminating Capacity, 


True it 15,that Hay 1]]-digeſted will ſmoak in 
the Stack, or Mow ; and it not prevented ſer 
the whole on Fire: And likewiſe experimen- 
cally certain, that New Wine will ferment, un- 
till cleansd by 1ts Operation; the latter, by 
reaſon of 1ts predominant Quantity of Mo1- 
ſture, not capable of being inflam'd, as will 
the former ; that by prevalent dryneſs, op- 
poſing of its Moiſture, ſmoaks and burns, by 
degrees, unleſs hinder'd, the Hay's diſteraper'd 
Subſtance. 

And 1s 1t not & mean conceited Similitude of- 
fer'd by Des-Cartes, by which he would render 
the Corporeal Figure of Original Man, as di- 
[temperately Confijtent, tho the immediate Manu- 
fafture, as be dilivers it, of the Omnipotent 2 
Yet being ſo far cffeted, could have no o- 
ther Repreſentation, than as the Material 
Compolition might be Imagind to fumigare, 
or Smoak at the Noſe and Mouth, in re- 
ſemblance ro the diſtemperatures of Aay 
.and Wine, mention d by him, yet not potentially 
.cperative, either by Rarifaftion or Condenſation ; 


tho' 
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tho' impoſſible to be ſupposd where any 
Thing 1s capacitated to Evaporate, Thicken, 


or Hzrocn, that it ſhould not be naturally 
endu'd wita ſuitable Qualifications : Which 
1s groſly deny'd by this Author, as he conceives, 


That Fire might be ſo diffusd, by the At of 


God, into the Subſtance and Compoſition of Ori- 
ginal Man, that it might be deſlitute of its 
proper Effefts-; either as to Alteration, or Di- 
minution of the Matter that contain'd it : And 
tf fo, he muſt be very obſcurely conceited, 
that would imagine a blind Fire uſeleGiy Con- 
ſtituted in the firſt Humane Body by Omni- 
potent Power. 

The Material Subſtance out of which he con- 
cludes the primary Being of Man s Corporeal Shape 
and Proportion, 1s doubtleſs abſtracted by him 
from his primary invented Element, and which 
he denominates the ſole Materiality of whatſc- 
ever the World contains. 

But that Element, according to his Defini- 
tion, being exceedingly Fluid and Tenuous, and 
no room lefc, by reaſon of its plenary Exiſting 
for any other Thing, or Subſtance through- 
out the Univerſe, as I have precedently men- 
ton'd ; us very Incompatible with common 
Underſtanding, that this ſimple Matter, and 

Uu therefore 
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therefore incapable to produce any other 
Subſtance different from 1ts own ; ſhouts by 
Des-Cartcs be preſuam'd, if pardon d the Ex- 
preſſion, to fill the Hands of the Almighty in or- 
der to Conſlitute the total World reithall its admer d 
Particulars, in a natural Method; Whuch 
feems no lefs Improbable, than it a Mar 
fthould undertake, by graſping, of Atr, to.make 
ix of as ſolid a Subſtance, as 1s the Fleſh. and 
Bones of Man. 

Bur waving that Abſurdity, as alfa, that Fire 
without Light, was originally . convey d by God, 
according to is Suppolition, into the then, 
unliving Heart of Man, only to warm that prin- 
cipal Part, If Fire: could be thought fo to 
relide, contrary to. its elementary Nature and 
conſuming Peopricty, untill. ehis Author ima- 
oin'd the whole Humane Body firſt Amimared, 
by the infuſing of the Soul by the Act of the 
Almighty : What could-be umply'd-by it, more 
than, that. Fire was. Ineffectually difpos'd into 
the lifelefs Hearr of Man by Divine Appoint- 
MeNt3. Yet not at, all operative, otherwiſe than 
by jmpertinently warming of the Part-with- 
QUt. either. wegetative; or ſenſitive Heat, as he 
defines.it © Which were all one as to conceive, 
'Lhat.the Qmaniporent ſcem.d.to do fomcrhing, 
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by an extraordinary Method, tho' nothing | 
farther Excellent, in reference to the Original 


Figure of Mans Corporeal Being, than if a | 
Skiliful Statuary had Composd the likeneſs 
of the Humane Body in any Material Sub- 
{tance. 

Wherctere the Fable of Promethezs tending 
ro his forming of Man out of Elementary 
Ingredients, not a little reſembles the devis'd 
Part of the Almighty, as it is deliver d by this 
French Phitofopher ; with this difference, that 
Prometbens 1s Taid At once to compleat, by 
Celeſtial Expedienc, his Artificial Man ; where- 
as ſeveral Operations are allow d by Des-Cartes, 
even to the Work of the Omnipotent ; tending to 
the primary Produftion of the Humane Body and 
Soul. Po 
Not do I preceive, That this Author, 1t 
allow'd the fitieneſs of iis Invention, does 
mote ſublanely Celebrate the introducing | 
bf the Soul of Man into his imaginary Ma- 
terial Machine, than is Divinely Attributed r6 
the Fable of Prowetheus, che Son of laperis, 


. : | "OOTY 7 R. 7" © » & » Y > 
mM the Metamorphoſis of Ovid; where 'tis thus | 
| s 
| Uu 2 _ Nats 
| 
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Natus Homo efl * ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ile opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 
Sive recens tellus, ſeduAaque nuper ab alto 
there, cognati retinebat ſemina cell : 
Ouam ſatus Iapeto miſlam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in efhgiem moderantum cunda deorum. 


This Fable may be taken as an Imitation 
of Providence, by the Artifice of Promethers-3 
Who, having moulded the Statue of Man, 
could not perfect his Work, -untilt he. had 
ſtole Celeſtial Fire; and by conveying itinto 
the Material Figure, which he had Composd, 
the Life and Soul of Man was at once pro- 
ducd : Which was very agrecable ro the 
Religion of the Ancients, which Celebrated 
their Gods, and Goddeſſes, in the Form of 
Men and Womcn ; and Enſoul'd them weh 
no greater. diflerence, compar'd with Man- 
kind ;_ than as they, allow'd tp. their: Deities 
Immortal Reaſon and. Life. To which 9»id 
ſeems refind]y to allude in one of . his Elegics, 
where as-a ſublume Encomium of the cxeglency: 
of the Faculties and Gifts, incideat.orheHy- 
mane Soul, he derives its Deſcent. from above, 
by Affirming, That — Sedibus ethereis ſpiritus 
tle wentt. on 


This 
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This Expreſſion of the Poet 15 not more 


Poctical, than Admirable, as he intends the. 


Soul to rhe Perfeftion, Reaſon and Conduct, 
evidently diſcernable in Stars, the ſhining Or- 


naments of Heaven : But ſhould the Soul be - 


ſuppos'd originally Infusd by God, as a think- 


ing Subſtance into the. Body of Man, ſuitable to 


the Imagination of Des-Cartes, and not abſo- 
lutely capacitated to diſcharge it ſelf from the 


innate Depravations and prone Allurements of. 


the Senſes, 'rwere ſome_.diſparagement to its 
Acccſlion to the Body by the Gift and Ordain- 


ment of Divine Providence. 


Yet ſuch an uncertain and complicated Soul 


is, by - this French Writer, :appropriated to the 
Body of Man; :where, in ſome Actions, he makes 


it a meer thinking Subſlance ; but in the ſenſible 
execution of 1 hought, he allows 1t Co-operative and : 
inſeparable from the Senſes : And this, to the - 


utmoſt force of his Brain, he Aferts in the 
187th Particular of this Part T Treat of, where 


he delivers theſe w ords —— The nature - of. the 
Mind is ſuch, that by it alone may be apprehended 


divers- Corporeal Motions, as alſo Senſations in 
many reſpes. > The Example. he gaves, 1s of 

Words ſpoken, or written, - which may affeft us 
with. Troubles... Griefs, Perils, Sadneſs, or the 


like; 


| 
| 
| 
t 
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like ; as alſo, how their contrary Accents in tefe= 


Fence to Content, Pleaſure, and Satisfaition, are 


verbally underfiood by us. 

Which ſignifies no more, however he ſtrains 
his Inferences, than, that there 1s an Inſeparable 
Concomutancy of the Contemplations of the 


Mind, and their applications to the Senſes. IF 


I open a Book, and view m it a whole Page of 


Letters ; by. a mcer ſuperficial Inſpection of 
What 1s there Written, or Printed, IT can 


underſtand nothing ; but if 1 Conſter thoſe 
Words, as theit tendency and meaning Imply, 
I am jſoon Intelligent, whether they relate to 
Sorrow, Gladnefs, Pain, or Grief ; either as to 


my ſelf, or any ether Perſon : Becauſe I am 


perfeRtly apprehenſive of their Motiyes, Cau- 
ſes and Efte&ts; as they Tenlibly Incite my 


Conception of therm. The Reaſon is plain, if 
conſiderd the reciptocal Allowance and Re- 


feretice:that any one of out Sehſes has to ano- 
ther; i beihg as caſic for me to determine, 
by ſceing aBone,or Lutnp of Fleſh at diſtance, 
that they arte really ſuch as if they had been 
touch'ad, or hatidled by me. If I hear of an 
Arm or Leg, by any means, ſeverd from the 
Body of Mah ; the Connexion that the Senſes 
have with the Tmaginatioh, as andoubtedly 
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aſlyre me of the manncr of the Wound, 
Erick, and Part cur off, as 1f I had occularly 
beheld it. Not that I can directly judge the 


Quahcy, or full extent of the Pain that is nor 


diſtinctly telt by my felf: Yet as the Part is an 
Object of Senſe, and in which 1, as well as 


another Man, may be in the fame kind, grie- 


vouſly Atitcted 3 tis very. poſſible, that by a 
natural Sympathy, which is reciprocally Con- 
ferr'd on the fenftrive Parts of the Bodies of 
Men ; I may, 1n cffect, be as ſenſibly. Intellr 
gent of the Pain, or Gricf, 1n any Member of 
another Perſon; as if with the Point of a Wea- 
pon, | ſhould wound the ſame Part of my own. 
Body. 

And did not the Soul and Senfes thus: ap- 


prehenfively Conſpire ; there would nor be. 


that Reluctancy, Detence, and-Prevention, 


us'd by us, for the fafety of our Corporeal. 
Parts ; nor ſhould we. be ſe actually ſenſible. 
that Mortality 1s the inevitable conſequence 
of unſupportable Violence, Wounds, and. 


Majadies, that furrender our Bodies to Death. 
And this clearly invalidates the Allegations 


and Inſtances, that he gives, on this Head, to-- 
gether with the Example he mentions of a Sword. 
that may fo hurt, or diſmemvsr any Part of the - 

Body, 
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' Body, that we may in Mind, be grievouſly appre- 


henſtve of the local Motion of the Force,or Bow, as 


#t wounds the Part ; tho the Motion of the Sword 


and Body hurt, be very different: From whence 


he concludes, That rhe Humane Mind by a bare 
ſpeculation of focal Motion, together with its 
' forcible onſet made on the Body, may judge of all 


Corporeal Afiitions and Senſations whathoener. 
And is not this a: pretty kind of Quibble in 

Des-Cartes, by not conl1dering, That it was not 

the Motion of-the Blow, or the wounded Parc 


that repreſented to the*Intelle&t, or Mind, 


the hurt receivd ; but as.the Pain of the 
Member, or Part, aſſur'd the Imagination un- 


to which it was inſeparably united ? Ir being 


very poſſible, tor a.Man to be ſenſibly appre- 
henfive of a Wound, or Blow, tho' he does 
not Conceive, Or ſee the Motion of the Wea- 
pon that. gayc-it: Bur as he 1s ſenſible of the 
Pain, -he could not doubt; that it was effected 
by forcible means, tho no otherwiſe relating 
tothe Wound; or more diverſified from fſen- 


| ſible Conception, than, on this-occafion, this 


Author does render the Mind, or what he calls 4 


[ hinking Subſlance, -5y a modality of Thinking 


.mithout Senſe. 
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Nor 151it Imaginable, how any Thing, that 
1s not Elementarily Compos'd,: can operate 
on the Humane Body that 1s ſo conſtituted : 
Wherefore the Word Subſtance, applicd to 
the Soul, cannot be underſtood Incorporeal, 
by the determination of Des-Cartes, who, where- 
ſoever he treats of Subſtance, appropriates unto it 
quantitative and dimenſive Parts, both in a 
Plilojophical and Mathematical Conſideration : 
And particularly, in the laſt Page of this Fourth 
Part of his Philoſophy, condemns the Dofrine 
of Atoms, deliver d by Democritus ; becauſe he 
allows them no Commenſurable Quantity. 

Had it been demanded of this French Phi- 
loſopher, What kind of Subſtance muſt be the 
Eſſence of the Soul, when ſeparated by 
Death, from the Body, 1n whoſe Elementary 


Compoſition it did precedently Exiſt * He 


could not define it otherwiſe than quantitative, 
as every Thing, call d Subſlance, is by his Opi- 
nion allowd to be ; and - therefore the ſame 
after the period of the Body's Life. And 
conſequently, no leſs agreeable to his Doctrine, 
if Affirm'd, That the thinking Subſtance, call'd 
by him the Humane Soul, muſt have, when 
ſeparated from the Body, a Circumſcrib'd, 


or Elementary Being, ſuitable ro the Nature . *' 
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ct Subſtance, as it may be conceiv'd quanti- 
ratively Dimen{1ve. W hich Objection ſhould 
a Carteſian endeavour to evade by Afhrming, 
T hat the Soul ſeparated from the Body 1s 
progreſſive to the Sphere of Spirits, or Things 
fuperl.tively retin'd and (tripp'd from Mar- 
ecr ; and unto which ſome allow Definitive, 
not Circumfcribd Beings; he muſt next 
grant, That the Soul cannot have Exiſtence 
there, otherwiſe than in a Material Superficies 
proportionable to its Subſtance, and there 
eternally Circumſcrib'd, where Spirits and 
Immaterial Beings are without ſuch Limuts ; 
which were all one as to re{ide temporally 
amonelt ſpiritual Exiſtencies. To avoid which 
Abſurdny, he cannot be thought to mean 
otherwiſe, than that the Soul, upon its imme- 
diate departure from the Body, is Metamorphosd 


into a Spirit : And next. that it has a ſpiritu- 


al Paſſage through all Elementary Bodies that 


intervene betwixt it and its immaterial Reſidence 
appointed by God, 


But here may ariſe a Qxerie, Whether 


Motion can be Artriburcd to any Thing 
withont Body ? Or in what manner it can 
Move, where Bodies are, or bein Motion, with- 
out removing of them ? Which, in chat Ctr- 


cumfſtance, 
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cur:iſtance, would render a Soul, however 
deem'd ſpiritual, Commenſurably Moving ; 
as by Parts of Time it might have an inter- 
mixt Progrefſion, with other Subſtances, as 
ts temporary Mcaſurc. 

Certazn 1t 1s, that Stars, the Luminaries of 
Heaven, 1f duely conſider d their wonderful 
Motion, unalterable Eflence, and continuari- 
on,, may be allowd our moſt viſible and 
perpetual miraculous Objects; or ſomewhat 
more than, in Nature, can be properly 
worded... But ſhould thoſe Erherial Beings 
be ſuppos'd, in any Place, where Elementary 
Subſtances might Exiſt ; 1t were 1mpoliible 
they could moye uncommixt with Things of 
different Nature from theirs : Wherefore it 
muſt be granted, That the Orbs above, toge- 
ther with the Stars and Planets, are of one 
ſimple Efſence, or Manner of Exiſtence ; 
and therefore cannot Mingle, or Move with 
other Matter diſtinct from their own : Tho' 
by Divine Appointment, as Parts of the ſame 
miraculous Subſtance, they are only Illumi- 
nated. 

Bur ſhould the Soul of Man be Aflimilated, 
by any refind Contemplation to the Nature 
to the Etherial Luminaries, for want of a 
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more oby1ous, or excellent Compariſon ; 'tis 
not cafe to conceive, how 1n 1ts Paſlage from 
the Body, when Lifc departs, it ſhould remove 
co 1ts appointed Reſidence, ſeparated from In- 
eervening Subſtances, which in their Tempera- 
tures and Parts are of the. ſame Elementary 
Compoſition with the Humane Body that had 
been actuated by 1t. 

W hich Objection was doubtleſs conſider d as 
cauſing ſome Heſitation in the Thoughts of Des- 
Carts; who, notwithſtanding the pretended cu- 
riofity of bis Imagination, in reference to the Soul 
diſpos d, according to his Method, into the Ori- 
ginal Formation, by God, as he delivers the Ope- 
ration of the Humane Body : He does not ar 
all expreſs the Manner of 1ts departure, from 
us Corporcal Station, at the period of Life : 
Or by what means transferrd, or remov'd to 
iis Immortal Reſidence ; which was to be ex- 
pected from the proccls he delivers : Who ha- 
wing determind that the Humane Soul is a think- 
ing Subſtance, and notionally Aftive in the Con- 
duct of the Living Body, he might as well have 
Injerted the Methed of its Progreſſion after Death, 
from its. Bodily Havitation z and how, being a 


Subſtance it. arrivud 10 its Immortal Abode, with- 


0:1. being Complicated, Mow'd, or Moving, in «:s 
Faſfage. 
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Paſſage, with any material Thing by any re- 
lemblance to what it perform d,when at ing in the 
Incloſure of the Body of Man. : ES 

All which, according to the liberty he gives 
to his Invention, might haye been as ſacceſs- 
fully deliver'd by him, as the d.ſpatch he 
g1ves to his Globuli and Vortices by variety of 
Schemes, and Diagrams, that have no better 
proof than the Suppolitions of D2s-Cartes : 
Bur it ſeems, he thought..ir ſafer tor his Pen co 
Inſcribe his Imagination of the Soul, primarily 
conveyd, by the Act of the Almighty into 
the Humane Budy, than by what ſubſequent 
Means, or Paſport from aboye, its Subſtance 
arriv'd, after the Death of the Body, to its 
determind Exiſtence. Of which I find no 
mention in any of his Works ; other, than that 
he leaves the Manner of the Soul's paſſing from 
* the lifeleſs Body, together with its Journey to ts 
Immorts! Reſidence, to the miraculous Condudt of 
the Almighty. 

And I think it devoutly Judicious, 1t, ac- 
cording to his Example, I lence my Qzerie, 
on. this Incomprehenſible Subje<t-:. :Since by 
' the Will of the Otrnniporent Dupoſer and 
Conſervator of the Univerſal World, tcgether 
with the Betng of Mankind 1n Soul and Body, 
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our rational Abilities more aptly tend to ad- 
mire, than determine the Manner by which 
we are Enſould to live, or aiter Death to 
remain Immortal. 

A Contemplation ſublimely incumbent on 
the Humane Mind, that is enough Capacita. 
ted to underſtand 1ts Intellectual Dignity ; 
however its Eſſence and Operations, within us, 
arc ſuperiative to our Apprehenſions, or ex- 
act Dcefhnitions to be given cf them. 

Wherefore I doubt not chat my Diſcuſſions, 
on this great Particular, are no leſs valid, 
where I differ from him, than what I have 
Remark'd on not a few of his main Principles, 
Maxims, Notions, Hypotheſes, and Schemes; or 
demonſtratively wav'd, or rejected the Inſut- 
ficiency of others, on whatſoever account: 
So that I dare Afhrm, that I have not omitted 
any ſignificant or uſeful Animadyerſton. 


And had I more particularly inſiſted on - 


any Speculations, or Matter ſeemingly varied 
and Inſtancd by him ; I had, in effet, bur 
encreas'd Words to one and thedame tenden- 
cy: And therefore, where, in Subſtance, my 
Obſervations, on ſome Things include other, I 
defire that my Reader would ingenuouſly con- 
{1der them, as they ought to be underſtood. 
And 
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And tho this Author 1s very inclinable to 
Celebrate his own Eſteem by trequently 
Afﬀfirming, That his Afſertions and Tenents, 
are Philoſophically and Mathemarically cer- 
tain : I will boaſt of no Succeſs of mine, to 
the contrary, farther than 1s Equivalent with 
the Proofs I have made, and to which I refer 
the Judicious Peruſer. 


And thus I conclude the Fourth and laſt 
Part of my Remarks on the Pliloſophy of Des- 
Cartces. 


